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THE LION’S HEAD. 





Tue following Letter is from the pen of the Author of the first article in 
this Number :—and, as it seems (although addressed to ourselves directly), 
sntended for the eyes of others, we beg leave to read it confidentially to our 
readers. The public, of course, though standing near, will be too polite to 
listen. 

To the Editor of the London Mugazine. 

Stn,—Having travelled and resided during some years in countries but 
little visited by Europeans (namely, Siberia and Persia), I imagined that 
some description of these travels might be interesting at home. I had cons 
fined my observations to some branches of Natural History, and the man- 
ners, customs, and domestic life of the people with whom I daily associated 
and thus had an opportunity of observing accurately: in short, I followed 
my own studies, and was willing to communicate to my gentle reader what 
I had seen in the pursuit of them ; leaving the precise boundaries, with the 
course of the rivers, to the geographers, from whom I learnt them ; the 
sites of ancient cities and temples, which have and have not existed, to ane 
tiquarians ; and the laws, religion, government, politics, commerce foreign 
and internal, &c. &c. &c. to the next fortnight tourist, or six weeks 
resident !! 

On my return to England I produced my materials, the technical phrase, 
I believe, among book-makers for compilations, abridgements, sketches, 
and notes. Alas! these materials proved deplorably light in the balance of 
modern quarto voyages and travels; scarcely would the whole have occu- 
pied the space of the heads of chapters: these heads and chapters, hows 
ever, I was rather scandalised to observe, frequently reminded me of the 
pompous bills of fare in certain poor taverns on the continent, where every 
delicacy of the larder and cellar is ostentatiously announced ; the cloth is 
spread, the table covered, you fall too with appetite, but soon discover 
that all the superior dishes are served up half hot from a neighbouring cook’s 
shop, while the only genuine produce of the house is washy soup, stale 
bread, and small wine. 

Fallen from my high estate of quarto-ly importance, I am reduced hum- 
bly to entreat you, Mr. Editor, now and then to receive a tale founded on 
personal adventure, or lustrative of the manners, and domestic (if you will, 


savage) life of the countries which I have visited. 
Dec. (7, 1822, J. W. W. 





The Author of the Essays of Elia has promised A sextes OF CRITICAL AND 
MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS, the first of which will appear in our next Number. 

This intelligence will raise the spirit of Leila, who, since the death of Elia, 
has written a most feeling letter to his “ Shade,” from the shades below. 





The continuation of the Visit to the Franciscan Monastery of Sorrento 
shall certainly enliven our next Number. 


Poa 








































124 The Lion's Head. 


J. P. of Wisbeach, complains of our omission “ of several useful Tables, 
such as Weather, Markets, Average Price of Corn, &c.” and intreats us to 
rush back to our tallow, and hides, and bushels, as fast as the feet of Lion’s 
Head can carry it. “ Ah, who can tell how hard it is to "—suit all readers 
of a Periodical Publication. We can honestly say, we were induced to the 
omission by the frequent letters of readers, who craved for a Magazine less 
Mercantile and more Literary. Until we are satisfied that the world can. 
not go on without our telling it monthly, how much butter is per pound,— 
we must still persevere in making J. P. unhappy.—Hibs little reflection, 
tacked to his complaint, like a bit out of the Night Thoughts,—-does not 
suit our purpose. 





A. R.’s poem has been burnt, as requested, with a multitude of others. 
«* It looked indifferent well,” as Sir Andrew Aguecheck has it, “ in a flame 
coloured stock !” 

An impertinent brute (irreverently be it said) who signs himself Jack ’All, 
and who no doubt, seeks by such means to precede Lion’s Head—has ad 
dressed a naughty note tous, and “ in the little kiver of his nonsense,” as 
worthy Mrs. Jenkins says,—has wrapped up a bit of meat for the Lion. At 
page 567 of our December number, a Correspondent gave us an Epitaph on 
the Duke of Montebello, in a prose shape:—Jack "All, to suit his own pur- 
pose, calls it “ a bald literal translation,” and sends the thing cooked into 
verse. Lion's Head do/ts the morsel, without a word. 

In this tomb lies buried the Duke of Montebello, 

The rival of Mars, and a much finer fellow. 

Our Cawsar (that’s Napoleon) to him was very partial, 

And blubbered at the loss of his favourite Marshal. 

He and Victory were playfellows: his foes, he made them pay for it: 
Of all the sons of Mother France, he was, alas! the favourite. 

Ky order of the Emperor this gravee his dust receives. 

Thus Valour honours valour—there’s honour among thieves. 


The Authors of Lines to Maid Marian ;—Sonnet, by E. B.;—the Beetle, a 
fragment ;—ou Winter ;—Thoughts on the Day ;—the Return ;— and of seve- 
ral other communications, not requiring special replies, will understaud our 
answer from their non-insertion. 
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A DAY OF A PERSIAN JEW. 


In the city of Tabreez dwelt the 
Jew Jouad, active and intriguing in 
traffic, with all the attributes of his 
race, despised of men, and abhorred 
even of women, as it was said; 
though an accurate observer might 
perceive, in his quarter of the town, 
that one or two of the little urchins 
dabbling in the broken water-pipe 
before the doors, or, on cooler days, 
basking on the arched roof, or revel- 
ling on the ash-heap of the bath at 
the corner, had the interval between 
the nose and mouth remarkably short, 
with a peculiar expression about the 

_ eye, belonging neither to Persian, 
Courde, nor Turkoman. Be it as it 
may, many husbands in the neigh- 
bourhood winked, looked wise, and 
blessed the mouths and eyes of their 
own swarthy likenesses. His vari- 
ous avocations of wine-seller and 
brandy-maker in private, and dealer 
in odds and ends publicly, had so 
completely and profitably occupied 
the day, that a cup or two of 
wine extraordinary with Arratoon, 
an Armenian neighbour, seemed to 
Jouad an allowable recreation at 
night. 

Arratoon was a merry hand, wel- 
come every where, protected by Mir- 
za Abdoul, and consequently taking 
his glass, and cracking his joke with- 
out fear. It was generally whispered, 
that his cellar (as aChristian, he was 
entitled to have one,) was more fre- 
quently replenished and emptied than 
any other in Tabreez; and it was 
remarked, that during the ebb tide 
of the cellar, the Hadjy’s wits were 
more than usually brilliant, scatter- 
ing snatches of Hafiz on all that 
approached him, where the rose 


and the nightingale sh ’ 
he ting e shone less con 


spicuous than the sparkling wine of 
Shiraz. 

At night the two friends met, 
and were seated on the same car- 
pet together. ‘The usual inquiries 
after, and wishes for each other's 
health and welfare being finished, 
Jouad clapped his hands two or three 
times, and immediately the headofAn- 
na his wife (for he was a family man) 
appeared from behind the purdah, or 
door curtain, of the inner room, but 
so closely veiled, that only one eye 
was visible to the guest. ‘“ Anna,” 
cried Jouad, “‘ knowest thou the great 
damjan, standing in the corner be- 
hind the rice bag and the tent poles?” 
«©1 do,” answered Anna, “ by the 
token that thou hast so often warned 
me to take care of it, and forbidden 
me to touch it.” “ I forbid thee no 
longer then,” rejoined Jouad, “ go 
thy way, look into the Russian box, 
which | brought on my last journey 
from Tefflis; there thou wilt find 
two bottles; take one of the bottles, 
fill it carefully from the damjan, and 
bring it hither, with three glasses, 
for thou also shalt taste.” “ ’Tis 
ever so;” muttered Anna; “ men 
may sit to smoke, and think the very 
stooping forward to eat is a trouble, 
when the meat is set on the ground 
kefore them; but women, alas!”— 
A look from Jouad dispersed the ga- 
thering storm, caused the purdah to 
drop, and the head of Anna to dis- 
appear. She shortly after, however, 
entered with the bottle and glasses, 
one of which happening to slip as she 
placed them on the carpet, again 
disturbed her bile. “ The devil or 
the gins are in our house to day,” 
she cried, “every thing has mis- 
a" “ There is often a bone in 
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thy dog’s throat, Anna, but what 
has befallen thee to-day?” demand- 
ed her husband. “ Much to vex me, 
but I must bear all Nang ei 
Anna), all falls on me, for thou, Jouad, 
regardest not.” Silence!” cried 
Jouad, “ thou hast talked enough~— 
woman, know thy duty. Silence ! I 
say.” “ | have talked,” retorted 
Anna, “1 am a woman, and I will 
talk.” “ Then will I give thee fit 
subject for holsy declamation,” re- 
plied Jouad, half serious and half in 


jest, “ by thrusting a stout cat into 


thy trowsers, and tying her therein, 
as Abdullah the Tartar says they 
treat refractory wives in Turkey ; and 
they are a wise people in| many 
things, and worthy of imitation, 
though our Persians do curse Omar, 
and scoff at them for blind misled 
Soonites. But come, Anna, forget 
thy troubles. If I meddle not much 
in the afiairs of the house, thou hast 
more of thy own will; and when thou 
hast maid servants, as perchance one 
day thou wilt have, they will lessen 
thy toil, and keep things in order.” 
** Let the maids but keep them as 
well as Anna now does,” (continued 
Arratoon, taking up the discourse) 
“and thou wilt have a well ordered 
house. No two women in the town 
doso much; and now I can believe 
what I have often heard, that the 
notable housewife is assisted by the 
kindly gins.” This well-timed com- 
pliment, with a glass of cordial from 
the Russian bottle, completely sooth- 
ed Anna's wrath, which im general 
was hut transient, as she really 
loved her husband, and was vain of 
his success ; often boasting that they 
had littl to buy for the house, as 
the presents her husband received 
lor his cures supplied them with the 
best that the country afforded. This 
was not literally true, as supplies 
sometimes arrived in a mysterious 
manner, without any positive expla- 
nation where they came from, and, 
p’rhaps, the least explanation was 
pest. The only subject of discon- 
tent to her was, the indifference of 
Jouad to their household cares. The 
clarified butter might fail half a bat- 
man short of the expected weight after 
boiling. The youourt might mould 
instead of drying, and twenty similar 
accilents occur, to her great annoy- 
ance, but no sympathy or consola- 
tion could ever Le expected from her 


husband. A mishap in the store- 
room had, in fact, caused the little 
display of temper which she had just 
exhibited in the Anderoon. <A band 
of rats had gained admission, and 
committed fearful ravages upon her 
tallow cakes; and, perhaps assisted 
by her darling son little Nathan, 
had nearly demolished one of her 
finest honey-combs. She now, how- 
ever, re-appeared with a_ smiling 
countenance, bearing before her what 
might justly be termed the pride of 
her heart, a large round copper tray, 
covered with dishes of the same me- 
tal, all well tinned, containing her 
choicest specimens of culinary sci- 
ence. Kabobs of wild kid, covered 
with youourt, dolmas of mutton, and 
a delicate fowl stuffed with raisins 
of the sun and pistachio nuts, part- 
ly surrounded the pillau placed in 
the centre, concealed from view un- 
der the high tapering cover of Hama- 
dann workmanship. The China bow] 
of sherbet, with its slender curiously 
wrought spoon lightly floating on the 
surface, occupied the other side, leav- 
ing only room to set intwolittle plates, 
one containing powdered ewe-milk 
cheese, and the other small cucumbers, 
preserved with vinegar and honey. 
When she had deposited her 
burden on the ground, the two 
friends drew nearer, gathered their legs 
closer under them, then bringing their 
noses within six inches of the dishes, 
commenced the attack with their 
fingers, having previously poured a 
little water over their right hands, 
from the ewer which Jouad reached 
from a niche in the wall. As soon 
as Anna saw their hands fairly in the 
gravies, she proudly raised the cen- 
tre cover, and displayed the fair 
pyramid of snow-white rice, encircled 
with a saffron ring, and crowned 
with a sprinkling of dried barberrics. 
She then retreated, and sat down at 
a little distance to regale on the 
praises that her ragouts elicited from 
the two friends, who enjoyed the 
more substantial satisfaction of swal- 
lowing them. From time to time she 
arose to bring a bottle of choice wine 
from the inner room, place the 
glasses, or to trim the pee soo (or 
tallow lamp): occasionaily she press- 
ed her guest to eat, drank a few 
glasses of wine with him and her 
husband, and became rather more 


lequacious after she had removed the 
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tray, poured water again on their 
hands, served coffee, lighted their 
pipes, and sipped a bumper from her 
own favourite cup, till she saw the 
Arabic verse of the Koran engraved 
at the bottom, cursing unbelievers, 
and exhorting the faithful to exter- 
minate the race, which she be- 
lieved to be a charm against poison 
and the evil eye, and delighted to 
look upon. The Jew and the Chris- 
tian, forgetting for the moment the 
cruel oppressions and humiliating 
insults hourly endured by their de- 
graded and despised sects, talked of 
enjoyments, boasted of family, and 
hazarded wit, that might have cost 
them their lives, had the lowest 
Mussulman overheard it; flinging 
wine in the beard of Mahomet, and 
roundly asserting that Cadija and 
Fatima were no better than they 
should be. The festivity continued 
much to-the satisfaction of all par- 
ties till Arratoon, heated by the wine 
that he had drunk, begged a draught 
of cold water; Anna immediately 
arose, filled a cupful, and after hav- 
ing carefully looked into it by the 
light of the pee soo presented it to 
him; at the same time expressing 
her fears that it was not so cool as 
it might be. “ Hasten, hasten, good 
Ama,” cried Arratoon, “tothe kitchen 
of thy neighbour the Vizir, nothing 
is found therein but water, and it is 
the coolest place in all the city: a 
consumptive mouse, and three hec- 
tic little ones, were found famishing 
in the hearth corner but the other 
morning by Ibrahim, when he went 
to seek a few ashes to wash with.” 
This sally was received with infinite 
applause by the husband and wife, 
which continued till Arratoon had 
finished his draught. He then re- 
turned the cup to Anna, who once 
more carefully inspected the interior 
of it. “ Woman,” exclaimed Jouad, 
“art thou mad; why lookest thou in 
the cup when the guest has drunk?” 
“ Chide not, good husband,” replied 
Anna, “ I looked but to see if the two 
heetles were yet therein which swam 
so lustily in the water when I pre- 
sented it to our neighbour.” Long 
and loud. bursts of laughter followed 
this brilliant display of Anna’s wit, 
which, like the nimblest whirls of 
the Gipsy dancing boys, concluded 
the entertainment. Shortly after Ar- 
ratoon arose, lighted his pocket paper 


lantern, pulled his cap straighter on 
his head than it had lately been, 
thrust his feet into his walking slip- 
pers at the threshold, traversed the 
court yard, and, with a farewell to 
his hosts, disappeared through its 
narrow low door into the street. 
Jouad yet slept soundly on his 
bed when the rapping of the Chris« 
tian bedel’s rattle, to collect his con- 
gregation before day, half awoke 
him to conscious existence. The last 
sounds of Arratoon’s hearty laugh 
again indistinctly vibrated on his ear, 
and excited a corresponding smile on 
his own countenance. Then a cross, 
a rosary, and a cup, dimly floated 
before his eyes, and seemed to oc- 
cupy the Tabernacle, whilst the seven- 
branched Candlestick lay prostrate 
before them. His features again 
contracted, a frown replaced the late 
smile, and a half articulated curse 
passed his lips; he suddenly turned 
his head aside as if to avoid the 
hateful sight, and again sunk in for- 
getfulness. The notes of the horn 
sounding before dawn from the roof 
of the neighbouring bath, to notify 
that the hour of ablution for the 
Faithful was arrived, next resumed 
the connexion between external im- 
pressions and the dormant faculties. 
He was on the road to the bath, 
bearing with him the jewel which he 
had purchased the day preceding, 
an easy bargain, from Kara Hussein, 
the Courde: he entered; his clothes 
were in the alcove; he was in the 
bath, no longer the poor dark mud 
building that he remembered, but 
shining with paiuting and the veined 
alabaster of Tabreez. His loins 
were girded with shawl and em- 
broidery, instead of his own poor 
checked cotton wrapper ; but he was 
alone ; none came with hot water as 
was usual to rub and knead him, 
and apply the dyeing materials to his 
beard or shave his head: he fled to 
the outer hall, for the silence ap- 
palled him. No longer alone, he was 
surrounded with the fairest of the 
King’s Harem; every arm extended 
towards him in welcome ; joy spread 
over every countenance and pene- 
trated to his heart. Suddenly a voice 
was heard denouncing vengeance on 
the degenerate daughters of Islam, 
and destruction to the insolent in- 
truding Jew. The fountain in the 
middle ‘Ch forth in streams of 
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blood, and the rippling of the late 
crystal water rolled. over the edges 
of the tank in crimson waves. The 
two-edged sword of Ali, guided hy 
an invisible hand, and flashing fire 
at every blow, commenced the dread- 
ful execution: the tremendous voice 
still roared its fearful denunciations, 
whilst some irresistible power re- 
strained the efforts of Jouad to re- 
gain his beloved jewel, which floated 
before him on the purple tide. The 
strugyle at length became more than 
imaginary, and he awoke as the last 
long note from the bathman’s horn 
died away in the silence of early 
morn. Hastily thrusting one hand 
into his bosom to ascertain the safety 
of his jewel, and seizing with the 
other the basin of water that stood 
by his bedside, he gulped down a 
few mouthfuls, and once more endea- 
voured to regain his tranquillity, and 
recompose his nerves, still a little 
shaken by the potations of last night, 
and the fearful recollection of Ali’s 
flaming sword. Scarcely had he 
turned his thoughts from the dreams 
of the past night, to the profits 
of the coming day, when the deep 
full tones of the muzzim from the 
next mosque were heard solemnly 
chaunting, “ There is but one God, 
and Mahomet is his prophet.” ‘ ‘Tis 
false,” pettishly growled J ouad, “false 
as the heart that imagined or the 
tongue that utters it:”” and he angrily 
yvulled the thick quilted coverlet over 
his ears, to avoid hearing the con- 
clusion and repetition of the odious 
sentence. 

He lay for some time in that 
happy state, between sleep and 
waking, confusedly turning over in 
his mind medical herbs, old iron 
crooks and stirrups, the working of 
his wine jars, ferusas or Turquoise 
stones, a goat-skin pair of bellows, 
and a packet of emeralds, all bought 
cheap, and each, in his dozing spe- 
culations, returning ample profit ac- 
cording to its value. From these 
pleasing reveries he was roused by 
the voice of Anna, who rushed hasti- 
ly into the room, exclaiming as she 
hasped the door, “‘Godof my fathers! 
sleepest thou when the hyena growls 
without, and the accursed boar whets 
his tusk to gore thee ? Up, man! Up, 
for know that the Ferashes of Mirza 
Mahmoud, are even now in the wine- 
vault of Arratoon; and where will 
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their next visit be?” It required no 
further explanation to dissipate the 
gentle visions of Jouad, and cause 
him toleap from his bed. “ Blessings 
on thee, Ama, for thy timely notice ; 
but despised among women be the 
mothers of them, that cause thee to 
bring such evil tidings,” he uttered 
as he tightened his girdle, and rushed 
into the inner chamber, followed by 
Anna. ‘This chamber, which served 
as a kitchen, storehouse, and retire- 
ment for Anna when strangers occu- 
pied the outward room, they hastily 
traversed, Jouad snatching up a few 
parcels enveloped in skins, whilst 
Anna, having replaced the bottles 
and glasses in the Russian box, fol- 
lowed her husband with it down 
some irregular steps into the cellar. 
In a few seconds she returned, light- 
ed a lamp, and rapidly re-descended 
the steps, bearing with her the above- 
mentioned damjan, and one or two 
other little articles of luxury unfit for 
the inspection which she expected 
shortly to commence. In the cellar, 
she found Jouad dragging with all 
his force a buffalo skin full of wine 
towards the rugged entrance of a 
still further descent, where three 
other similar skins were already de- 
posited. ‘“ Haste, haste, Anna,” he 
cried, disappearing into the dark 
abyss with his burthen; “ the lamp!” 
he continued, almost breathless with 
exertion, ‘spare not thy strength good 
Amna; itis well; I haveit:” as the se- 
cond buffalo, assisted by the powerful 
efforts of Anna, followed its compa- 
nion. All the four skins of wine, to- 
gether with the two goat-skins of 
brandy, nearly the whole stock of 
the house, were thus safely deposited 
below, together with the damjan, 
the Russian box, and a few silver 
saucers for coffee cups. Jouad, first 
handing up the lamp, nimbly leaped 
forth, and then pushing the unwieldy 
trap door of boards, covered with ce- 
mented marl, over the aperture, com- 
pletely concealed the entrance of 
this secret repository. They had 
only just concluded their operations 
by raking with their hands the loose 
earth of the cellar floor into the cre- 
vice surrounding the trap door, and 
had smoothed the whole to a uniform 
surface, when voices were heard in 
the court-yard without. In an instant, 
Jouad was in the outward room ad- 
justing a buckle to the belt of an old 
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musket which lay by the window, 
where a hole torn in the oiled paper 

‘mitted observation of what passed 
without. Anna extinguished _ her 
lamp, and was apparently busied in 
heating the stones for baking her 
dough, which, already neglected be- 
yond its time, lay heaving and swell- 
ing before the fire in an earthern 
pan. A slight jingle, as the door 
chain unhooked and fell, and the sa- 
lutation from Jouad of “* Ye are wel- 
come !” announced to her the inaus- 
picious arrival of her unbidden guests. 
The murmuring sounds of indistinct 
voices succeeded, gradually increas- 
ing in force till Jouad was heard 
loudly declaring his inmmocence of 
drunkenness, his ignorance where to 
find, and his own utter inability to 
produce, a single goatskin of wine. 
All this, asserted with the utmost ve- 
hemence of declamation, and sup- 
ported by frequent appeals to the 
head of his father and the beard of 
the king, in confirmation of his vera- 
city, failed to convince the Ferash 
Bashee, who, for reasons of his own, 
wished to confer a few minutes in pri- 
vate with Jouad apart from his com- 
panions ; he, therefore, insisted upon 
searching the house, but in conside- 
ration of his friendship tor the master 
of it, he ordered Jouad to precede 
him alone into the inner room, 
and his attendants to remain at the 
door. Jouad raised the purdah and 
they entered alone. 

A few broad hints not producing 
any offer on the part of Jouad, the 
Ferash Bashee proceeded without 
more circumlocution to explain his 
purpose. His master, the Governor, 
was in great necessity for money, 
having lost considerable sums lately 
at gaming, and now was causing all 
the Christian and Jewish houses to 
be visited in order to suppress drunk- 
enness and the selling of wine to 
Mussulmans. Some from fear, some 
from conscious guilt, and some to 
purchase favour, presented the ex- 
pected peace-offering, and impru- 
dently betrayed an abundance most 
alluring to the future rapacity of 
their oppressors. The fifteen tomaun 
present at first demanded had dwin- 
dled down to five, but Jouad remained 
inexorable, and obstinately pleaded 
poverty, which all around seemed 
sara to attest. The Ferash, 
finding that no harvest could be 


reaped for his master, turned his at- 
tention towards his own small glean- 
ings with as little success. Nothing 
more could be obtained from Jouad 
than the repetition of inability, the 
numerous extortions which he had 
lately suffered, and the loss of Ala 
Bash, his longest eared mule, with 
an entire load of wine, in his last 
journey—lamenting almost with tears 
the loss of the poor creature ;—and 
then, for confirmation of his assertions, 
appealing to Anna, who, on the en- 
trance of the Ferash Bashee, had 
crouched down in a corner of the 
room, with her face to the wall, and 
now, closely concealed in her veil, 
might have been mistaken for an in- 
animate bundle, had not an impatient 
start, or angry snarl, of disapproba- 
tion from time to time escaped her. 
Delighted that the restraint was now 
removed from her lips by the sanc- 
tion of her husband, she broke forth 
in absolute despair for her dear Ala 
Bash, and bewailed his untimely end 
with such unfeigned sorrow, that the 
Ferash, although unwilling to believe, 
was at last convinced of the reality of 
the accident. The truth is, that the 
wine had been sold in the tents of a 
Courdish Chief, and Ala Bash, the 
mule, purchased at an exorbitant 
price by an Armenian merchant, who 
had had the misfortune to lose one of 
his own in descending a difhcult pass 
in the mountains. Finding that no- 
thing could be gained by expostula- 
tion, the Ferash commanded Jouad 
to light the lamp and show the way 
to the cellar; in doing which, he con- 
trived to drop a small purse, contain- 
ing the Courde’s jewel and several 
gold coins, into the high narrow wa- 
ier jar standing in the corner. It was 
well that he took this precaution, for 
on returning to the outward room, 
after a fruitless search in the cellar, 
Jouad’s person underwent so minute 
a scrutiny, that a few pieces of silver 
and copper were detected, and, for 
want of richer plunder, detained by 
his visitors. Each then swallowed a 
large cup of execrable wine, and 
quitted the house, loudly exhorting 
him to sobriety, and denouncing the 
wrath of the king’s son on his head 
(loud enough to be heard by the 
neighbourhood) if he permitted a 
Mussulman to taste of the forbidden 
liquor under his roof. “ Deceiving, de- 
ceived slaves!” muttered Jouad as he 
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fished up his jewel out of the water 
jar; then throwing on his walking 
coat, or cloak, and thrusting his pen- 
case into his girdle, he set out on his 
way to the bazaar. 

The winter had commenced: the 
sun no longer glowed in a cloudless 
sky, or scorched the earth with his 
fiery rays. The red hills were al- 
re “ady covered with snow, and large 
flakes were now fast falling in the 
town; the ministers and mirzas going 
to the Defta Khonar hastened their 
horses, and their attendants half run- 
ning, half walking, dropped a hasty 
salutation to their friends. 
peasants buying hot beet root, at the 
door of a cook’s shop, pointed to the 
wretchedly lean carcases of sheep 
which hung before a butcher's at a 
little distance, and pronounced the 
frost to have been some time severe 
in the mountains, the sheep having 
been already killed to prevent their 
dying by starvation. The pome- 
granate and the withering kishmish 
occupied the place of the autumn 
fruits ; here and there a little pan of 
charcoal burned upon the board, 
where sat the tailor, or the public 
writer: a few Courdes with their long 
spears in their hands, and completely 
armed, strolled indolently along, nor 
seemed now impatient of a town. 
Snow and icicles whitened the caps 
and stiffened the beards of travellers 
arriving from the country. Every 
thing announced the first winter 
storm, as Jouad pulled down the 
few shattered planks from before the 
aperture of his little shop, and dis- 
closed its miserable interior; indeed, 
it bore more the appearance of a re- 
ceptacie for the retuse and sweepings 
of other shops, than of actually lay- 
ing claim to the title of one itself. 
Jouad set about displaying to the 
best advantage his curious stores, 
the whole value of which might a- 
mount to a very few rupees. This 
collection of non-descripts being at 
last arranged to his satisfaction, he 
sat down to wait for customers, 
sometimes smoking his own pipe, or 
accepting a whiff or two from a 
neighbour's arghila; sometimes watch- 
ing a decoction of dried herbs, which 
he asserted to be infallible for heal- 
ing bruises and green wounds,— 
patching holes, darning rents, po- 
lishing old rusty swords and daggers : 
in short, endeavouring to render a- 
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gain useful, or at least saleable, that 
which had long been thrown aside as 
useless and worthless, occupied the 
remainder of his time. An unusual 
bustle at length induced him to put 
his head forward to learn the cause. 
Fools part with their money rather 
than suffer a little vexation or pain, 
he thought to himself ; but he speedily 
withdrew from public observation, 

on perceiving the Ferashes of the 
Kaimakaum, who haughtily received 
some pieces of silver which a Greek 
humbly offered to them. His retreat 
was too late, for immediately one of 
the satellites advanced towards him, 
exclaiming: “ The snow lies on the 
root of the Kaimakaum; where is 
thy shovel, and wherefore loiterest 
thou here when thou mayest serve 
my Lord?” This was accompanied by 
so fearful a flourish of the djereed 
which he carried in his hand, that 
Jouad’s head most probably would 
have suffered, had he not adroitly 
bent it to the earth, and presented a 
more enduring part to the shock. 
He was quit for the fear; the 
djereed was again poised on the 
ground, whilst a few indistinct 
words, and a knowing grin from its 
bearer explained, that the master’s 
service might be compromised for a 
small gratification to the servant. 
This Jouad perfectly understood, but 
firm to his p'‘nciple of not parting 
with money, he only whined out that 
he hoped some recompense would be 
made him for the Joss of his time; or 
at least that he might be permitted 
to shut up his shop, and secure his 
property, before he had the honour 
of mounting on the roof of my Lord 
the Kaimakaum. An angry sneering 
laugh was his only answer ; another 

imposing flourish of the djereed en- 
forced immediate obedience, and in- 
dicated the direction in which he 
had to move. He resignedly stepped 
forth into the covered way of the 
bazaar, and joined three or four of 
his brethren already assembled there. 
They all proceeded to the house of 
the Kaimakaum, and commenced 
their work of throwing the snow 
from the flat mud-terraced roof. 
They had only just cleared the yard 
of the snow which they had /pre- 
viously thrown there, when another 
party of Ferashes laid hands on 
them, and led them to perform the 


same operation on the house and 
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yard of the Topchee Bashee. They 
then had the good fortune to escape, 
and returned home. 

Jouad returned to his den, and 
found all safe as he had left it ; indeed 
he was always careful to leave no- 
thing worth losing. As he sat re- 
freshing himself after his fatigue 
with a little youourt (curdled milk) 
and bread, he saw, passing one of the 
entrances of the bazaar, a number of 
women on horseback, conducted by 
an old man on foot. From their num- 
ber and the whiteness of their veils 
he supposed them the women of 
some man of rank, and his wrath 
kindled against them on the bare 
supposition. 

* Accursed race,” he grumbled, as 
he sought the little bottle of brandy, 
which he usually kept concealed in 
the stuffing of an old ass saddle; 
“ did heaven but give you your merited 
reward, your bones would be ground 
to powder, fine as the flour from be- 
tween the mill-stones.” After this toast 
to their welfare, he crouched down 
in a corner, as if seeking something, 
and gulped a reviving draught from 
his bottle; then cautiously looking 
round, to be sure that he was not 
observed, he replaced his comforter 
in the old saddle, and began striking 
a light for his pipe. He was inter- 
rupted in this pleasing occupation 
by a violent sereanaing and commo- 
tion, every one running towards the 
gate by which the woimen on horse- 
back had passed. ‘“ Were 1 sure that 
they had broken their limbs, or frac- 
tured their sculls, I might be tempt- 
ed to move and enjoy the sight ;” 
he continued; “ but rest is now ac- 
ceptable ;”" and he drew the first 
comtortable whiff from his pipe, re- 
placing the flint and steel in the little 
bag with the touch-wood. This 
was not to be a day of rest for Jouad, 
his name resounded on all sides. 
“ Haste, Jouad, good Jouad,” sobbed 
the old guide of the ladies, panting 
m breathless speed, “ Kind Jouad, 
prince of learned physicians, come to 
the lady Nabottee, the beloved wife 
of Asker Khan; she has fallen from 
her horse on one of the black stones, 
and much I fear that she is killed.” 
“ Then there is no need of a physi- 
cian,” quietly observed Jouad, pour- 
ing out a volume of balmy smoke, 
and unwilling to interfere in such a 
critical case. “ O! Jouad, friend 
Jouad,” cried the half distracted old 


man, “come, O! come, I will re- 
ward thee, my brindled greyhound is 
thine.” No reply. —‘“ My boree’s silver 
nose chain that thou lovest, I will 
give thee, if thou wilt come; holy 
Allah, my head answers for her safe- 
ty.” “Then thou wilt lose it if she is 
killed as thou sayest ;” Jouad mali- 
ciously answered ; “ and the loss will 
not be great, friend Ishmael, for thou 
art old, and worth little, save carry- 
ing the pitcher and bath clothes of 
the women to the bath on a Thurs- 
day.” A most powerful pull by the 
ear from Sali Beg silenced Jouad, 
and sent him on his way to the 
house of Asker Khan, where the 
wounded lady had already arrived. 
Upon enquiry, he found that her 
hip was dislocated, and he gave di- 
rections to take off her veil and 
part of her garments, in order to at- 
tempt setting it immediately. He 
was advancing towards her, when 
the voice of Asker Khan himself, 
half choaked with fear and rage, 
thundered out as he entered the 
chamber, “ Wretch, slave, dog, dare 
but defile the hem of her robe by 
thy impure touch, and I will cleave 
thy head in two!” “ How would my 
Lord the Khan that I set a bone, 
without touching the patient?” de- 
manded Jouad. ‘1 care not, | know 
not,” screamed the infuriated Khan, 
stamping and gnashing his teeth, 
«cured she shall be or thou diest: 
were she of thy own accursed tribe 
she would now be well, I believe.’ 
* 1 trust most submissively,” Jouad 
replied, “ that I can cure the daughter 
of Jaftir Khan, but I must touch her.” 
“ Then thy head rolls on the carpet 
before thee, dog; commence thy work 
—_ ere two hours she is well, or 
thou art not alive to mock her suffer- 
ings.” God of Abraham!” groaned 
Jouad, pacing the chamber in an 
agony of despair, “ when wilt thou 
cease to chastise thy people? where 
seek help if thou desertest me! are 
my hours then numbered? Hah! By 
the tombs of my ancestors I will at- 
tempt it! I can but die.— Instantly 
lead me a buffalo before the window ; 
one of them that now feed on clover 
in the outer court.” Strange as the 
order appeared, it was immediately 
obeyed. Jouad then directed the at- 
tending women to place their mis- 
tress astride on the back of the ani- 
mal, and tie her feet with a: silken 


shawl together under its belly: he 
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then ordered water to be. set before 
the buifalo, who drank plentifully. 
In a short time, the clover and water 
produced the usual effects of distend- 
ing the body of the animal which 
has been unlucky enough to feed on 
them. Nabottee rent the air with 
her piercing shrieks: her women 
consoled and howled in sympathetic 
chorus, the Khan blasphemed, prayed, 
and menaced all around, whilst the 
poor suffering beast uttered low deep 
moans. The operation, with all its 
accompaniments, continued to ad- 
vanee, till Jouad, believing the limb 
sutliciently extended for his purpose 
by the increased circumference of the 
butlalo’s body, with a sharp dagger 
suddenly cut the shawl which re- 
strained the lezs of Nabottee. A loud 
snap, or report, announced that the 
bone had sunk into its socket, and 
that the cure was effected. The con- 
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fusion which ensued cannot be de- 
scribed ; congratulations and condole- 
ments on every side. Jouad was 
dog or deity alternately, as Nabottee 
decried his experiment or praised his 
skill. At length she was safely de- 
posited upon her bed, and, after swal- 
lowing a composing draught of his 
prescribing, she seemed inclined to 
sleep. Jouad was then permitted to 
retire, receiving from the hands of 
the overjoyed Khan ten pieces of 
gold; a scanty recompence tor all 
that he had effected and endured. 
‘The sun had already set when he 
quitted the house, and the short twi- 
light barely enabled him to reach the 
bazaar, shut up his shop, and again 
enter his own door to recount the 
adventures of the day, and partake 
of the savoury pillau of Anna, as the 
last streak of golden light disappeared 
in the west. J. W.W., 
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CORPORAL COLVILLE. 


Soon after the battle of Waterloo, 
when the maimed, the widow, and 
the fatherless, crowded our roads, I 
happened to be a passenger in that 
long winding lane in Westminster 
where Milton lived, and known to all 


lovers of poesie by the name of 


York-street. While I stood gazing 
on the ancient house—making the 
present meet the past, and thinking 
on the state from which it had 


fallen, from being the residence of 


our sublimest bard, to become the 
haunt, perhaps, of undertakers or 
money-lenders, a wilitary caravan 
came slowly along the street. It 
was piled high with camp equipage, 
soiled and rent, with trunks and 
knapsacks, and with rugs aud blank- 
ets; many women were there, from 


the ripe and experienced follower of 


the camp, to the dame newly carried 
away by the bold soldier trom the 
counsel of aunts and the admonition 
ot mothers. Children also were nu- 
merous in mothers’ bosoms and mo- 
thers’ laps; while from among the 
softer materials of the camp, looked 
out a wilderness of curly heads and 
merry faces. Had fortune blessed 
me by making me a woman, I would 
have followed the drum, and warmed 
myself in the suns of Spain and 
France, along with some gallant 
soldier. 

In the hindereend of the carayan, 





I observed three soldiers seated, as 
gay as recruits, men who seemed 
never to have tasted the bitter waters 
of a dismal march, nor to have been 
exposed to have their limbs lopped 
and pruned by the sharp instruments 
of war. A murmur of sympathy 
ran suddenly along the street. I saw 
the people looking with an unusual 
eayerness at the three men, ‘ God 
bless my limbs,” said a carman, 
stopping his waggon as he passed, 
‘two legs among three meu—you 
have had hot work, my hearties, so 
take a suck of Seager's cordial for 
the sight,” and he chucked a six- 
pence into the caravan. “1 have 
been a soldier's wife myself,” said a 
baker's considerate spouse, “ and 
should know how sweet a loaf warm 
from the oven feels in one’s mouth 
after acold field ration; so take these, 
my lads, from one who has seen the 
retreat to Corunna, and the battle 
on the sea-shore, and who loves the 
colour of scarlet. still:” and. she 
placed half-a-dozen simoking rolls 
beside them. ‘‘And I have been a 
soldier's wife too,” shouted a Hiber- 
nian dame, who, with the reliques 
of a military coat on her back, and 
a face well tanned by foreign suns, 
had that very morning commenced 


the shifting and lucrative profession 
of selling fish, “‘ 1 have followed the 


drum, my dearies, since I was sweet 
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seventeen, and should know what a 
handsome leg is; and a handsomer 
leg than belongs to the lad in the 
middle there—the Corporal, |! mean— 
Ah! good luckto him, and he’s laugh- 
ing at me now; and many’s the 
pretty face has been pleased to see 
him laugh. I vow, by the calfskin 
fiddle and the music of the hollow 
wood, that he’s as like my own 
goodman, him that’s dead I mean, 
as one salmon is like another. Do 
you hear me now, Corporal? did you 
ever see Pat Macarthy of the En- 
niskilleners—a gentleman the mean- 
est inch of him, and as brighta weaver 
as ever crossed thread? He wasfond 
of riding, good soul; and so you see 
he listed in the Irish horse—sure you 
might have known him by his ele- 
gant leg, and the handsome fall of 
his shoulders. But taste a drop of 
the pure comfort, whether you knew 
my husband or not.” So saying, she 
dived from her girdle to her knees, 
into the recesses of an immense 
pouch, which had been a sanctuary 
to many a virgin of gold and saint of 
pure silver, in the Spanishcampaigns ; 
and fishing up a small leathern bot- 
tle, she presented it to the three sol- 
diers, who drained its contents, and 
smacked their lips in token of ac- 
knowledgment. 

While this passed, I looked on the 
Corporal, the object of the widow’s 
eulogium ; he seemed some thirty 
years old—slim, but firmly made, 
with an oval face, and short sunny 
hair, and that unquenchable light in 
his blue eye, half amorous and half 
martial, which makes the hearts of 
all our country and city maidens 
dance, from Dundee to Dover. The 
heat of foreign skies had somewhat 
darkened the deep and healthy Eng- 
lish bloom which nature had shed so 
largely over his face; but even this 
added interest to his looks, and com- 
bined, with the very handsome leg 
that remained, and the loss. of his 
other limb, to tell a tale of danger 
and of daring for him, which I 
would not wish one’s sister or sweet- 
heart should hear.. A woman’s heart 
would ‘not be worth wearing that 
could resist such attractious, natural 
and military. During the brief halt 
af the caravan, a flagon of ale passed 
rapidly from mouth to meuth ; sol- 
dier, wife, widow, and child, partook 
largely of this ancient beverage ; and 


“ health to Corporal Colville,” was 
the exclamation of every dame, be- 
fore the foam touched her lips. ‘This 
favourite of the street, as well as of 
the regiment, received the homage 
with a smile, and a look which a 
foreign prince or a polished courtier 
might envy. “ Eh! and is that 
Corporal Colville?” said a youthful 
spinster, projecting a swelling bosom 
from a window hung with damasked 
curtains, and showing a fair face, 
waving about the temples with hand- 
fuls of papered hair. “ Eh! and is 
that Corporal Colville, whom poor 
Jess Jenkins, the innkeeper’s daugh- 
ter, went mad with drink for? whom 
Kate of Kent, the fair maiden of 
Middenstead, followed the regiment to 
Portsmouth for?—and young lady 
Clementina Clegg ran away with her 
father’s footman about? Ah! it’s 
well for us all that his best leg’s 
gone, else he might have done some 
damage among the maidens of Chel- 
sea, and perhaps mingled vulgar 
blood with the pure blood of the 
peerage?” Amid other exclamations 
of the like nature, expressed in a 
more emphatic tone, and with a 
broader naiveté, the caravan moved 
on towards Chelsea. I looked after it; 
not without thinking on that period 
of strife and havoc when caravan 
after caravan moved into Brussels, 
from the field of Waterloo, bearing 
the wounded, 


While from each anguish-laden wain 
The life’s-blood laid the dust like rain. 


This happened towards the after- 
noon; for the rest of the day I 
thought of Corporal Colville; his 
looks and his form followed me to 
iny fireside. There he was—the 
smile still expanding his agreeable 
features; he seemed to read my 
wishes through my eyes, and totake a 
seat beside me. But fancy did not 
stop with this outward paiting ; I 
entered into a. mute converse 
with this aérial recruit—made long 
marches by his side—warred on 
many a field, and dug in od a 
trench, and chaunted Spanish ballads 
as long as from Salamanca to Vit- 
toria. I imagined for him a fair story 
of military deeds, which wanted 
only the sanction of an official sig- 
nature to be as authentic as a; French 
bullet. But this kind of ay 
between a creature of gross: fl 
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and bone, and a phantom on which 
the credulous imagination had la- 
vished its richest colours, was to 
come to an end. I heard the sound 
of military music, not the stormy 
discord of the drum, nor the shrill 
screeching of the fife, nor the thrill- 
ing and brazen noise of the trumpet ; 
but a sound which the associations 
of youth rendered a thousand times 
sweeter than any of those movers of 
military enthusiasm, even the note 
of the Scottish bagpipe, awakened 
by a cunning and a gentle hand ; 
coming on the evening wind as soft 
and as mellow as when I heard it 
breathed from the summit of a 
heathery hill, when the tartans were 
glittering in the sun. ‘The sound 
conducted me to a well-known piece 
of ground called the Five Fields of 
Pimlico. It might be about nine 
o'clock; the moon was high and 
bright ; and I stood on an earthen 
enclosure, to see from whence the 
music proceeded. Before me, on the 
green sward, | immediately observed 
an encampment or bivouack of sol- 
dliers, with their whole wealth about 
them ; their knapsacks, their wives, 
their children, and their loves. They 
seemed the reliques of several regi- 
ments, Knglish, Irish, and Scotch ; 
time, cisease, and war, had done 
their duty among them, and here 
they sat all huddled together ; their 
dress and their looks not more va- 
rious than their dialects. It was 
sad to look on them, but they seem- 
ed happy, and had already grouped 
themselves around flagons of ale 
and smoking collops, supplied large- 
ly by the diligence of a blue-eyed 
girl, from the Crown and Anchor, in 
Ebury-street. 

In the midst of some of the pick- 
ed spirits of the three nations, I be- 
held Corporal Colville, his face ra- 
diant with mirth; a Highland piper 
seated before him, his instrumen 
charged with common English wind, 
which the magic of his skill was 
ready to charm into delicious music ; 
while beside him sat a girl, ripe and 
rosy, newly broken from the limits of 
a boarding school, and attracted by 
the mirth, the minstrelsy, and the 
scarlet. Some stood, some leaned, 
some sat, and others lay grouped 
around, while this military planet 
shed the wayward light of his looks 
aud his fancy on all alike. The plates 


clattered, and the flagons rang, and 
the hearty meal was dispatched with 
soldier-like vigilance. Here a sol- 
dier of merry old England growled 
out an oath or two against the tax 
on beer, as he wiped the foam trom 
his lips ; a veteran from the Leap of 
Coleraine swore by the holy distilla- 
tion-pipe of Saint Patrick’s still, that 
a thimbleful of the right dew of the 
Newry mountains was worth a whole 
Lough Neagh of the best beer that ever 
foamed ; while a cannie Scotchman, 
with stripes on his arm, denoting 
subaltern rank, held his bonnet be- 
fore his face, and muttered a brief 
acknowledgment for these hurried 
but welcome mercies. Had my friend 
David Wilkie looked with me on 
this scene, two or three dashes of his 
hand would have saved me _ the 
shame of this hasty and imperfect 
sketch, and given to Corporal Colville 
and all his companions the life that 
is most likely to last. 

‘The conversation now commenced ; 
wayward indeed, and desultory— 
the recognitions between comrades 
long parted—a few glances at the 
deserted and the dead,—on what 
field an arm was lost, and at what 
siege a leg—the pinch of famine, and 
the miseries of a winter march, were 
thrown rapidly in. Corporal Col- 
ville appeared not to care about 
listening to these dry regimental re- 
turns of casualties; he addressed 
himself to the girl who still kept her 
seat by his side. “ My blessings on 
your English face—the British bloom, 
say I1—the bright merry eye, and the 
right native white and red. Com- 
mend me to old mother England for 
buxom maidens yet. I like them a 
thousand times better than the long 
mantilla’d madonmnas of Spain, with 
their look of grave and considerate 
sinfulness—better than the flounced, 
and skipping, and painted madams 
of France, and better than those 
cold and stagnant dames of the 
lakes and marshes, with the seven 
tires of Brussels’ lace round their 
seven’ petticoats——the gutter-dub 
darlings of dull old Holland. The 
English lass for me, all the world 
over; she wears her bloom well; 
anil the Yorkshire bloom lasts the 
longest, unless it be the bloom of bon- 
nie Cumberland. Ah! that reminds 
me of Violet Forrest, of Cockermouth ; 
she carried swnmer on her cheeks 

















hrough seven camipaighs.” © As 
for ae, Corporal Colville,” said a 
slow and deliberate Scotchinan, 
the same who said the blessing in 
his bonnet, “I say nought against 
the English lasses—bating that they 
are fond of gauds and gallantries, 
and apt, in their love for lying soft, 
to forget who they are married to; I 
see nought to hinder their being 
good wives, or bearing the bloom 
on their cheeks through seven cam- 
aigns ; but if ye had had the good 
m4 man, to have married a kindly 
Scotch lass, they’re the queans for a 
campaign—they can forage, and they 
can tight—and it will be a cold day 
and a well-cleaned country, if they 
fail to have something cozie and 
warm to the poor sodger lad who 
fights all day for their sake.” 

« A kindly Scotch lass!” shouted 
Corporal Colville ; “ think ye, lad, 
that 1 have not proved the faith and 
love of one of the bonnie maids of 
Caledonia? Ah! man, there was 


one I loved well—Mallie Faurles by 
name ; from the old proud borough 
of Dumfries ; a baillie’s, or some gen- 
tle body’s daughter. 1 hate long de- 
scents, and so I always cut her short 
when she began the tale of her pedi- 
gree. But may a bullet never fly 
more to the mark, if she was not the 
kindest and the liveliest lass that 
ever bore a knapsack ; and many an 
hour she carried mine. Here’s her 
health in ale; often have 1 drunk it 
in wine; and | will sing a song in 
her praise, too. I gave lame Cor- 
poral—what’s his name—from the 
Banks of Ken, Colin Corson, a 
bowl of punch, that would have filled 
a serjeant’s command drunk, for 
making it, and a gallant good song 
it is too. I was singing it in the 
wood of Soignies, at the moment my 
best leg was struck by that unsonsie 
shot, as my bonnie Mallie would 
have said; for she never had a hard 
word to say of any thing. 


MALLIE FAURLES. 


Now have ye been by green Grasmere, 
Mang Carlisle’s camnie carles, 

Or have ye pass’d through fair Dumfries, 
And seen my Mallie Faurles ? 

She's sweeter than the ripening rose, 
Shower'd bright with morning pearls: 

Her ip is joy, her looks delight, 


Mye 


arming Mallie Faurles. 


The dames sing out, when through the town 
Our gallant regiment passes, 
Success to Corporal Colville’s corps, 
A devil amang the lasses. 
I’ve fought in sunny France and Spain, 
And gain’d me gold and laurels: 
Of fame and gold need man be vain, 
Who has sweet Mallie Faurles ? 


O! when we're weary on a march, 
And man’s proud spirits leave us, 

She smiles up sweetly in my face, 
And lilts like any mavis. 

I hired her for life’s long campaign, 
A kiss was all her erles : 

She kilted her coats, and came wi’ me, 
My sweet wee Mallie Faurles. 


The smallest bird aye sweetest sings, 
The smallest gem shines clearest, 
And my wee lass that won my love 
Of all sweet things is dearest. 
O! she is little, and were she less, 
_ Like diamond drops or pearls, 
The rarest things are least, I guess, 


And so is*Mallie Faurles. 
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« Wow! man,” said the piper, 
“but ye sing blythely: sore work 
had I, lad, to subdue my own spirit— 
thrice | laid my hands on my chan- 
ter, and thrice I touched my wallet 
full of night-wind, soon, soon to be 
sanctified in music ; I longed to give 
ye a gentle accompaniment. And 
an’ 1 were you—and loved Mallie, 
what d’ye call her—Faurles, sae 
weel, I would add something by 
way of gratuity to every verse—a 
kind of chorus, man —so that I might 
cast in a couple of pipe notes, for ye 
cannot imagine how much the music 
of a pipe exalts verse.” 

« Confound your wood and leather 
music,” said the remains of an Eng- 
lish soldier— a wooden leg and an 
empty coat sleeve, and fourteen poor 
pennies a-day, are all that I have 
got by allowing myself to be seduced 
by the cursed din of a Scotchman’s 
bagpipe. I was once a good yeoman, 
in Kent, and in an evil hour went to 
the fair at Maidstone. The drum 
ruffed, and the pipe screamed in the 
market-place, and away I went to 
see what was to happen. I soon got 
in between the devil and the deep 
sea—there stood an Irish sergeant— 
flourishing with a bushel of ribbons 
at his ear, and making the gold fly 
like chaff. © Come all with me,’ 
said he, ‘my hearts of boys, my souls 
of boys, where the gravel is all gold 
—the water is all brandy—where 
there are no common soldicrs—but 
all are officers and scarlet gentlemen 
—where there is no silver nor mean 
coin, but where the good coined gold 
is as plenty as hops in Kent, and to 
be had for picking.” ‘ Come all with 
me, said a Scottish serjeant, slow 
and sure of speech—* come with me, 
where there’s gold for the winning, 
lasses for the loving, wine for the 
drinking—and for those who may be 
desirous of some small degree of ho- 
nourable danger, there are French- 
men to be found who will be glad of 
gratifying an honest man’s wish— 
either with bayonet or bullet. So ye 
see, lads, there’s no lack of sport 
where I wish to lead you; and for 
your farther encouragement, you 
must know, that my regiment is the 
most blackguard corps in the world, 
and an honest man has a sure chance 
of preferment.” And the music of 


the pipe came in to the aid of the 
Scotchman’s counsel, and [| fairly 


Corporal Colville. 
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forgot myself, and scarcely ever knew 
where | was or what ] was doing, 
till 1 found myself on board a ship, 
and saw the olive hills and vineyards 
of Spain, rising like the green am 
gladsome hills of Kent before me. 
A plague on all pipes, say I.” 

‘« Dinna curse the bomie wind in- 
strument,” said the piper, “ for by 
my faith, man, and that’s not small 
where music’s concerned, if ye lost a 
leg and an arm, marching bravely 
against breastworks, and _ batteries, 
and what not, following the pleasant 
martial music of old Scotland ; what 
would ye have lost, man, following 
the doleful rub-a-dub of the calfskin 
fiddle ? yere head, hinnie, yere head, 
—ye could nae have lost less for pre- 
ferring a drum to a pipe.” “ Come, 
come,’ said Corporal Colville — 
“ there’s music in every thing—in the 
whizzing of bullets—in the huzzas 
at the charging of the squadrons—in 
the rushing of horses —though it’s 
sad to see them dashing over the 
battle-field, where many a gallant 
fellow’s face is turned up to their 
sharp hoofs. Never mind that—there’s 
music in every thing—but in a wo- 
man’s scolding and in the drone of a 
bagpipe —and_ there’s melody in 
them too—for the chanter in the one, 
and the kindness of the other, when 
she speaks below her breath, make 
music fit to be heard at the gate of 
Saint Peter. Success to the lads of 
the thistle, say I—I love them, bag- 
pipes, bannocks, and brose and all— 
and the lasses too—though winter 
comes on a Scotch lass’s cheek be- 
fore summer has done with the cheek 
of an Englishwoman. I love the 
queans for their affection and their 
truth. Is there a man here, who can 
sing me a song in praise of old Scot- 
land? I have Scottish blood—and 
bold blood too in my veins—my an- 
cestor was a marchman, and left me 
in an inroad, a hasty piece of work- 
manship to be sure. Here’s to the 
lads of the thistle—up with all your 
flagons—and he that wo’nt drink it, 
may he have a Frenchman for his 
friendand a Scotchman for his enemy, 
and worse luck [ cannot wish him.” 

«© Now, Corporal Colville,” said a 
northern soldier of similar subaltern 
rank with himself, extending his 
hand at the same time, and grasping 
the hand of the Corporal with a 
grasp like steel,“ Now, Corporal 
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Colville, I never could find out my 
reason for liking ye before. Od, man, 
and are ye sure ye’re correct in your 
claim of lineage? Is it written in 
black and white? If you could find 
such an item in the register book, 
man, it would establish the respec- 
tability of your descent. There was 
a family of Colvilles at Cumagain 
on the marches, but they were Ca- 
meronians, and two of them hill- 
preachers—they could not be of the 
same stock, think ye? Your gifts 
and theirs are something dissimilar, 
but ye have the same cast of face. 
Mind ye, man, when ye were wound- 
ed at the storming of Badajoz, how 
I bore ye from the breach when the 
balls flew like hail? Even then, I 
could not he!p thinking, what would 
my father say, if he saw me _ peril 
body and soul for a southron. But 
nature’s nature, Corporal Colville— 
and the kindly Scottish blood—bas- 
tard blood though it was, and cooled 
no doubt in ifs sundry generations 
of descent, cried aloud, and [I listen- 
ed to its voice. And I will say, 
Scottish blood or English blood— 
setting countries out of the question, 


which is hard to do, I never knew 
a lad that had a better right to a 
man’s protection than yourself, Cor- 
poral. I jalouse,” concluded the 
man of the north, in a scarce audible 
whisper, “ that this boast of Scottish 
blood is but a blank shot, and in- 
vented to grace ye with a reputa- 
ble descent.” 

“© May I be doomed to fire blank 
when the French fire ball,” said Cor- 
poral Colville, “ if what I say be not 
as authentic as Fergus the first. 
What, man, d’ye think a descent can 
be invented like a Congreve rocket ? 
But let us have your song, my old 
kind comrade—sing the Bannocks 
o’Barley ; we have heard it where 
the bullets whistled, and the shells 
burst. A gallant song it is, and 
boasts an honest boast—much less 
cannot be said, when the truth comes 
to be told. D’ye mind, man, when 
ye vowed to claymore Dick Bolton, 
of Warrington—long Dick, of the 
Devil’s Own—ye know what I mean 
—for chaunting by way of response 
at the close of every verse a stave of 
the delicate Yorkshire ditty—here it 
is, rude and rough :— 


FAREWELL TO SCOTLAND. 


Fare thee well, beggarly Scotland, 
Poor and pennyless cold countree ; 
If ever | go back again, 
The muckle deil shall carry me: 
There grows but one tree in the land, 
And it’s the dainty gallows tree ; 
The very nowte look to the south 
And wish they had but wings to flce. 


Fare thee well, beggarly Scotland, 
Brose and brimstone, kilts and kale ; 


Welcome, welcome, 


merry old England, 


Laughing lasses and foaming ale: 
It’s when I came to cannie Carlisle— 

I turn’d and laugh’d loud laughters three ; 
Oh, when I cross the Sark again, 

The muckle deil shall carry me. 


Fare thee well, beggarly Scotland, 

Kilted kimmers with carrotty hair ; 
Pipers who. beg your honours wad buy 

A bawbee’s worth of their famish’d air: 


I'd rather: keep Cadwallader’s goats, 

And feast on roasted cheese and leeks, 
Ere I were doom’d to the barren north, 

To live ’mang loons wi’ bottomless breeks. 


*“« May the fiend. seethe me, saul 
and body, into regimental soup,” ex- 
claimed the Scottish Corporal, when 
his companion was about to indulge 


him with a fourth verse—“but an 
I hear another word on’t I shall 
forget ye’re Scottish blood—bastard 
blood, I mean, for I maun_ speak 
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truth and auld friendship also—and 
do with you as I did with the Devil's 
Dick of Warrington, prune a lug or 
some such piece of extra leather.” 
And the Caledonian started to his 
feet, and seemed inclined to address 
himself to the task—he passed a 
hand, large and sinewy, and as hard 
as iron, over a brow burning with 
anger, and shaded with some hand- 
fulsof carrotty locks—but he grew 
quickly calm. * For God’s sake, Col- 
ville, man,” he continued, “sing aught 
ye like but that—1 cannot command 
my temper during the last verse, and 
1 have no wish to command it either. 
Shall I quarrel with a Frenchman 
about fiend kens what—a fisherman's 
creel or a queen’s muff—and yet let 
my blood keep cauld, when | hear 
the bonnie green hills of old Scotland 
turned by the vulgar malice of verse 
into pasture forswine? May I bemade 
a public mendicant sooner, and be fed 
out of a parish spoon with parochial 
gruel prepared by act of parliament, 
and ladies’ subscription soup, when- 
ever I can sit quiet and listen to the 
end of such a rascally ditty as that.” 

Loud laughed Corporal Colville at 
the wrath of his comrade ; but he had 
no wish to come to an open rupture 
with the desperate Scot—he remem- 
bered the fate of the Devil's Dick of 
W arrington—he thought on the times 
when they had fought, side by side, in 
foreign lands, and done each other 
acts of kindness at moments when 
none but the firm and the brave can 
think of friendship. Something of 
this kind passed through Colville’s 
inind—he seized forcibly on his old 
comrade’s hand — shook, or rather 
wrung it heartily, and said, “ You 
know, Sandie, that I meant no offence 
—I love your land, man, and I love 
you—but a frank free Englishman 
never spares a joke when it comes in 
his way—he would impugn his mo- 
ther’s purity for the sake of a pun. 
And after all, what the devil is it 
that you are hot about? Must a man 
wed his affection to a green kale 
yard, with a crazy old house of 
turf and faggots, fit only to be set on 
lire to let a Scotchman see to run to 
England by the light. I was born 
on a pretty enough spot on a brook 
bank, and had lands to plough, and 
a house as high as Holyrood; but 
by the might of a thirteen inch shell, 
the hares might kittle on my father’s 
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hearthstone for all that his son cares.” 
‘Ye have said enough,” said the 
Scotchman, extricating his hand from 
the Corporal’s gripe—* enough, if ye 
are in jest, and far too much if ye 
are in earnest. Ye have some good 
points in your character, Colville— 
frank are ye, and brave—and | 
believe honest. But is the place 
where your mother endured the birth- 
time pang for your sake—where your 
father first nursed ye on his knee— 
where your sisters loved you—where 
you planted flowers, and found out 
bird-nests, and walked at twilight 
with one ye loved—not dearer to you 
than all meaner places? It is enough, 
Colville—your faith is not my faith— 
and the drop of a Scotchman’s blood 
is not within you. In a wild glen, 
by a wilder hill, was I born and 
educated —all that stands of my 
father’s house now is one memo- 
rial stone, and all that remains of 
his garden is one stunted tree with a 
shovelful of earth; for the folly of 
man has driven a road through the 
spot where my mother bore me. But 
I vow, that place, barren and broken 
down as it is, is dearer than all 
other places ; and to that lonely spot, 
and to my father’s grave, shall I go 
with the wish to die; for hill, and 
tree, and stream, and stone, will each 
recal something that blest my youth. 
You cannot feel these things—I 
blame you not, though I love you 
the less.” “ You shall not love me 
the less though,” said Corporal Col- 
ville, “ or may the commissioner of 
turnpikes drive a road through me 
too, as well as your father’s house. 
Why, man, I will turn my face to 
the Tweed with you, and we will 
sit on the last stone of your cottage 
wall, and crush a canteen of Nantz 
together. We will go to the old 
one’s churchyard dwelling too—nay, 
never look brown about it, man—am 
I not striving to make your faith my 
faith? And may I be drummed through 
Hull, Hell, and Halifax, and all 
other towns in Yorkshire, for getting 
drunk like Dan Conolly with butter- 
milk, if I would strive to please any 
other man breathing.” So saying, he 
elevated a flagon of ale, and present- 
ly made the polished bottom of the 
vessel shine in the evening light. 
During this conversation I ob- 
served, removed a little apart from 
their fellows, some score and a half 
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of soldiers of a demurer frame of 
mind, who had formed a kind of cireu- 
lar fence or rampart with trunks and 
knapsacks, and spreading blankets 
and cloaks within the area, seated 
themselves beside their wives and 
children, secure against all, save the 
dew, which descended thick and 
fast. In the middle of this redoubt 
sat a woman, of sweet and regular 
features—her face somewhat tamed 
by exposure to the sun, a military 
cloak thrown loosely over her should- 
ers, with one child fondling in her 
bosom, and another lying sleeping 
on the ground at her feet. The 
moon shed a full and distinct light 
upon this curious bivouack; and 


while I stood imagining to what land 
a face so fair belonged, I observed 
her shed back the ringlets from her 
brow, smile on the child in her bo- 
som, and then I heard her warbling, in 
a sweet mild voice, something which 
sounded like a northern song. “ Now, 
Corporal Colville,” said his Scottish 
comrade, ‘ wipe the foam from your 
lips, and listen, for ye shall hear 
a creditable ballad.” The voice 
of the woman waxed stronger and 
stronger—soldier after soldier hasten- 
ed near and hearkened ; and the fol- 
lowing verses owed whatever charm 
they wrought to the time and place, 
and the mild impressive voice of the 
singer. 


THE THISTLE’S GROWN ABOON THE ROSE. 


Full white the Bourbon lily bows, 
And fairer haughty England’s rose, 
Nor shall unsung the symbol smile, 
Green Ireland, of thy lovely isle. 

In Scotland grows a warlike flower, 
Too rough to bloom in lady’s bower ; 
His crest, when high the soldier bears, 
And spurs his courser on the spears, 

O there it blossoms—there it blows,— 
The thistle’s grown aboon the rose. 


Bright like a stedfast star it smiles 

Aboon the battle’s burning files ; 

The mirkest cloud, the darkest night, 

Shall ne’er make dim that beauteous light ; 
And the best blood that warms my vein 
Shail flow ere it shall catch a stain. 

Far has it shone on fields of fame, 

From matchless Bruce till dauntless Graeme, 
From swarthy Spain to Siber’s snows ;— 
The thistle’s grown aboon the rose. 


What conquer’d aye, what nobly spared, 
What firm endured, and greatly dared ? 
What redden’d Egypt’s burning sand? 
What vanquish’d on Corunna’s strand ? 
What pipe on green Maida blew shrill ? 
What dyed in blood Barrosa hill ? 

Bade France’s dearest life-blood rue 
Dark Soignies and dread Waterloo ? 
That spirit which no terror knows ;— 
The thistle’s grown aboon the rose. 


Il vow—and let men mete the grass 

For his red grave who dares say less— 
Men kinder at the festive board, 

Men braver with the spear and sword, 
Men higher famed for truth—more strong 
In virtue, sovereign seuse, and song, 

Or maids more fair, or wives more true, 
Than Scotland’s ne’er trode down the dew. 
Round flies the song—the flagon flows,— 


The thistle’s grown aboon the rose. 
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“« I vow,” said Corporal Colville, 
“it is a gallant song, and sweetly 
was it sung. I have heard that 
voice singing on a shore far from 
this—on a wild stream bank, where 
the groves of citron scent the walls 
of Buenos Ayres.” ‘“ Buenos Ayres!” 
said the woman; “ who speaks 
of that unhappy place, where the 
bravest of our youth were slain, and 
the remainder made captive?” And 
she held her hand before her eyes to 
shade the light of the moon, as she 
gazed on his person. ‘ It is one,” 
said Colville, “‘ who speaks of that 
fatal shore, who tasted there the 
sorrows of long captivity— who help- 
ed to storm one of the gates—to 
drive the Spaniards before him, and 
to seize, with his gallant comrades, 
on the church, with the hope of de- 
fending it till succours came from 
without.” “ Lremember the church 
well,” said the soldier's wife—its 
images of gold, and its vessels of 
pure gold, and its altars of silver. 
The walls were shining with the 
richest offerings, and covered with 
paintings representing the legends of 
the Spanish saints.” “ Ah,” said Col- 
ville, “ even in the haste and dread of 
the time, I could not help smiling 
while I looked on the altar-piece— 
a legendary lady sat on a painted 
cloud—rays of light streamed round 
her head, whilé from her open bosom 
she shed rainbows of religious milk 
into the upturned mouths of the gap- 
ing multitude below. It was no 
pleasant interruption, when a cannon 
ball came crash over our heads, and 
a Spanish trumpet summoned us 
to surrender.” ‘1 mind it well,” 
said the soldier's wife; “ and after 
the trumpet a voice came crying— 
‘ Heretics, you are betrayed, but 
spare our saints, and we will spare 
your lives.’ Ah, my heart died with- 
in me, when you were all marched 
out into the square and disarmed, 
while a renegade Irishman called out 
to you ‘ When the big bell tolls be 
all ready to die, my sweet country- 
men, and the devil shall have the pick- 
ing of your heretical ribs.” “ I shall 
never forget,” interrupted Colville, 


“the loud shriek of agony which 
one of our soldiers set up when the 
bell tolled, and a Spanish regiment 


marched into the square. Fear is con. 
tagious, and I sought more courage- 
ous company, but they came to plun- 
der, not to slaughter us; and they 
made wicked speed among our pock- 
ets, which were lined with mach 4 A 
Frenchman in the Spanish pay laid 
hold of me—I lethed in his face and 
laughed—he laughed also— Spare,’ 
I said, in his native tongue, ‘a poor 
miserable devil with a few dirty du- 
cats ;’ he had something in his look 
which I liked—he gave a nod—passed 
his hands over my pockets in all the 
outward appearance of strict duty— 
pushed me trom him, and said, ‘ Be- 
gone, thou pennyless Frank,’ and so 
I saved my riches.” You saved 
your gold, Colville,” said the soldier's 
wife, “ but you escaped not so— 
I think fiends, not women, bore 
the dames and damsels of Buenos 
Ayres—they came trooping from hall 
and convent to load you with re- 
proaches as you passed. I have seen 
much of womans hate, but I never 
saw her hate a handsome fellow be- 
fore.” And so you saw,” said Col- 
ville, “ the shame put upon me—let 
me tell the story myself. As we 
marched into the market-place, 1 
saw a lady tall and beautiful— and 
so richly dressed, that she seemed 
more an idol robed in the offerings of 
kings than a woman. I could not 
help gazing on her as I passed—and 
I think a piece of good healthy ruddy 
English flesh and blood may look on 
the proudest of all the tawny dames 
of New Spain. She fixed her eyes, 
large and dark, and swimming in 
liquid lustre, on me, and motioned 
me out of the ranks. When I ap- 
proached, she spit in my face and 
said, ‘ 1 scorn thee, heretic! It is a 
shame that your face should be so 
fair, and your form so_ beautiful.’ 
And she turned from me with a look 
of immeasureable scorn, and made 
her jewelled robes rustle in disdain 
as she retired.” 

At this moment the loud sum- 
mons of a drum was heard, and Cor- 
poral Colville and his companioiis 
snatched up their knapsacks, and ya- 
nished from my sight among the 
maimed and military populace of 
Chelsea. 

NALta. 


Valentine's Duy. 


VALENTINE’S DAY. 


A HOMILY FOR THE FOURTEENTH OF FEBRUARY. 


Where is the village to which 
Valentines are unknown ? 

What terra incognita is there 
what Ultima Thule (barren of lovg) to 
which the sun that rises on this day 
brings no joy—where the postman’s 
double knock was never heard ? 

The air may no more be iree from 
birds or summer-sporting flies, than 
the earth from its gay and gaudy mis- 
sives (its butterflies), the February- 
haunting Valentines. 

When letters shall cease to be 
written (but not till then), when 
love shall be no more,—then shall this 
amorous holiday darken and grow 
common: then shall it be a mere 
vulgar root (now, how full of rare and 


sweet flowers!) in the wilderness of 


days—a grain in the desarts of time. 
mic ws pervade all space, like 
ight. 

There is N——, the smailest vil- 
lage of Wiltshire. It is far away 
from the high road. You leave 
C—— (the market town) on your 
left, and have to walk some three 
miles, at first over a small heath, 
and finally upon a flat road of fine 
gravel, between green hedges and 
greener pastures, before you reach 
it. The spire of its little church 
(you see it through the avenue of 
ar scarcely peers over the trees 
which cluster, round it, seeming to 
guard it from profaner eyes. The 
village itself is small and straggling. 
You come upon a few cottages, as 
vay aline-louses : then 2 firmyurd 
Upc ls its wate by Lie way side, and 
4 cow paces stately forth, turuiig 
her head Roehl periaps, low- 
ing to her companions left behind. 
You_then pass more cottages (some 
half-dozen or so), then the small 
public-house, over whose porch bangs 
a cloud of flowering clematis ; and 
finally, Mr. D——’s (the merchant's) 
old-fashioned ‘brick house, _ before 
which stand the sun-flower -and 
pyramidal holly-hock, closing. the 
scene, | 

Yet even here Valentines were 
accustomed to come. The post- 
mistress of C—— knows +his ; the 

Fen. 1823. 


postewen knew it, by his quadruple 
oad ; every body thereabouts knew 
it: for with country people intelli- 
gence of this sort travelleth briskly, 
despite of the ruggedness of roads, 
the inconveniences of distance. 
% s * 

Good-morrow, ‘tis Saint Valentine’s Day ! 

Thus singeth the mad daughter of 
the wise Polonius. That a wise 
man should have a mad daughter ! 
"Tis odd, and smacks of human in- 
firmity. Net the madness, though, 
that savoureth of the infirm, but the 
madness coming from the wisdom, 
the tainted current from a clear 
source. What say the rills to this, 
the springlets, the founts, the ever- 
noisy ever-talking brooks? Is it 
not coutrary to good descent, to ef- 
fect and cause, to the /er nature, and 
so forth ?— But hear her, the pining 
and mad-melancholy maid :— 


Good-morrow, ‘tis Saint Valcntine’s Day, 
All in the morn betime, 

And I a maid at your window 
To be your Valentine. 


And thou shalt be mine, Ophelia ; 
and I will gather pale snowdrops 
and the sweet-smelling violet for 
thee. Thou shalt havea fair nose- 
gay of winter flowers, thou rose of 
the northern desart ; and, if they can 
be had, daisies (but not the rue), 
fennel and columbines, as of old; 
ond, if thou wilt,—the willow. 

Yot this day was meant for wter- 
riev things, perhaps. tt is a reat-let- 
ter day, bali-holy ; no feast, wo test; 
bui teld frce of care by a gentle 
charter, invested with a rich | pre- 
rogative,—the power of giving plea- 
sure to the young. If the tradition 
be true, that on this day each bird 
chooseth his mate, what work. hath 
the carrier pigeon! What rustling 
of leaves; what chattering and sing- 
ing in the woods ;.what billing. by 
the clear waters !—Methinks, on this 
day , should Romeo have first. seen 
the gentle Capulet. On, this. day 
should Orlando have first glanced at 
Rosalind ; Troilus at the fickle Cres- 
sid ; Slender (oh! smile not, geutles, 
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at Anne Page. The jealous Moor 
should have told his first war-story 
to-day ; and to-day Prospero should 
have broken his spell, and made holi- 
day in his enchanted isle, and crown- 
ed the time by giving to the son of 
Naples his innocent and fair Mi- 
randa. Fain would I have Valen- 
tine’s Day the origin of love, or the 
completion, an epoch writ in bright 
letters in Cupid’s calendar, a date 
whence to reckon our passion, a pe- 
riod to which to refer our happiness. 

As to its own history, what mat- 
ters it, whether a day so brave rise in 
the east or in the west? What care 
we if it had its birth in Roman su- 
perstition or Pagan gallantry ! Here 
iris. Let us not waste the morn- 
ing in barren speculation, but enjoy 
the day. It is wiser, surely, to par- 
take of the branching shelter of the 
summer elms, than to perplex our 
pleasures by for ever tracing the 
course of their roots. Thad is for 
the moles, the etymologists. Green 
leaves and azure skies for us! 

Once, it is said, our “ vulgar an- 
used to draw names on 
Valentine’s eve, and such drawings 
were considered ominous: as thus— 
if Jacob Stiles drew the name of 
Sally Gates, or vice versd, Jacob and 
Sally were henceforward considered 
‘* as good as” man and wife.—(Our 
present lottery, where we are toler- 
ably sure of our blank, is bad enough, 
but this is the d——l.)—I can 
well fancy how the country couple 
would look, flying at first in the 
face of the augury: Sally mantling 
and blushing, half proud and half 
‘shamed, turning to her neighbour 
Blossom, and exclaiming, ‘* non- 
sense !”’—Jacob, on the other hand, at 
something betaveen a grin and a blush, 
leering on his shouting companions, 
or expanding a mouth huge enough 
to swallow every written Valentine 
in the village. Ll see him look (for 
help) from clowu to clown; upwards 
and downwards; he whistles, he 
twirls his smock frock, he stands 
cross-legged, like the nephew of Mr. 
Robert Shallow, when the maiden 
Page invited him house-wards. Tis 
all in vain. The prophecy is upon 
them; and "tis odds, bat the name 
of Gates will sink and be merged in 
sume three or six months into the 
cognomen of Jacob. 


’. 
cestors 
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The diffusion of learning, and the 
“«¢ schools for all,” have done a great 
deal of good. We are not, I thank 
my stars, reduced now to these ma- 
nual or verbal Valentines. We shut 
up our blushes (with our ponies) in 
a sheet of foolscap, and trust them 
to the protection of the twopenny 
post. <At C where I speut 
some years) good Mrs. Baily used 
to go to “ the box” at stated pe- 
riods of the preceding evening, and 
relieve it from time to time of its too 
great burthen of love. You might 
see, towards dusk, girls (in pore? or 
straggling youths, dropping their 
indiscretions into the yawning 
chasm; sometimes this was boldly 
done, but oftener timorously, and the 
quickened step of the amorist re- 
treating from the letter-box, or 
passing, with an air of indifference, 
onwards, betrayed all he (or she) 
wished to conceal. Then, the next 
morning! There was an additional 
postman employed——the ordinary 
man, grey-headed, and sure, but 
slow, was deemed insufficient. ©The 
** London letters”’ were not deliver- 
ed at the accustomed time: and on 
asking the maid-servant, she would 
reply, with a tinge on her cheek, 
that “she believed it was Valentine's 
Day.” Oh! well believed. She was 
never mistaken. But the postman 
comes. “ Three for Miss Lewis, 
four for Miss Carter, seventeen for 
Mr. Iiush! it will never be 
believed. It cannot be: it is a jest 
—a fable—a monstrous, impossible— 
It is the truti—or near it. Oh! 
those were careless days. They were, 
—but they are gone. No Valentines 
come now, as Crockery would say. 
I must bid farewell to all those plea- 
sant periedicals—the pierced hearts, 
and the quaint rhymes, which showed 
my twopelice well spent— 


O! farewell ! 

Farewell the billing doves and the bent bow, 

The gilded arrows, the aye-fuming torch, 

The crooked lines, and letters huge. and 
wrong. 

And oh! you painted jokes (ef man or 
maid) 

Who humblest love's bad-spelling counter- 
feit, 

Farewell! Oinega’s occupation's gone. 

The first Valentine I ever opened 
was at C——. I had but lately left 
school, and was then a fair, young- 
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looking, active boy of seventeen. I 
had read all the poets, but the style 
of this love-letter puzzled me. It 
compared me to the rose, and the 
violet, and the curling hyacinth (I 
had always been anxious that my 
hair should curl)—my eyes, I was 
informed, were like a diamond, and 
my teeth like pearl or ivory. It cer- 
tainly seemed odd,—odd, but agree- 
able. I was like the bishop who 
doubted the authenticity of Gulli- 
vers Travels. To say the truth, I 
thought the writer must be some- 
what partial. That she was gene- 
rous was quite clear, from the ex- 
pense of which she had been guilty. 
The Valentine was radiant,—all gold 
and gay colours, red and yellow, and 
blue, and embossed, and glittering 
with devices, all of love. It was 
like a dream,—so fine. I had never 
seen any thing like it, except the last 
scene of a pantomime. I was like 
Belinda, when 

if report say true, 

Her eyes first open’d on a billet doux. 


In short, I was satisfied,—delight- 
ed—what is the word ? enchanted ! 

As I received the first Valentine 
at C——, so also I wrote there my 
first Valentine, my first verse. The 
writing was disguised, the wax was 
dotted with a fork, the paper crum- 
pled ; and, so misused, the soft sheet 
of « Bath post” was committed to 
the letter-box. The next day how I 
laboured to arrive at a look of indif- 
ference. How I hoped and feared, 
and was perpetually hovering on a 
blush when the subject was men- 
tioned. At last, I heard that “ Miss 
——— had received a very pretty Va- 
lentine.” Indeed >—* Yes, and by 
no means a common one.” Oh! 
heart, what rich and delicious palpi- 
tations were thine. I trod on air ; I 
bounded like a fawn: I was wild 
with joy. I had sent my love-verse 
to my fair neighbour, (at the next 
door) and about seven o'clock, I laid 
my “ evening ear” to the thin par- 
tition wall, and actually heard’ part 
of the verses recited on the other 
side. That evening I sate and me- 
ditated high things, in the parlour 
which was afterwards tenanted bya 
man of great renown, — Samuel Tay- 
lor Coleridge.—1 wonder whether he 
ever wrote Valentines there ! 





The advantage of Valentine-writing 
is, that it pleases giver and receiver, 
while it becomes both. It is not 
like a letter of business,—nor that 
which passeth between a dun and 
his debtor, or between master and 
servant, or Editor and Contributor— 
nor even between lovers on ordinary 
occasions, for sometimes there is a 
fretfulness even in those, a dispute 
to be made up. This, on the con- 
trary, is a prize, a pleasure without 
alloy. 

Who would not have a Valentine ? 
Is there any one so unprofitably wise 
as to decline it? Let him stay at 
home and be thankless. Let him 
rail at the quick-jarring knocker and 
the frequent bell. They can have no 
delights for him. Yet the chiming 
of the brass is musical to my ear, 
and the twenging of the wire har- 
monious. Oh! lads and lasses, and 
holiday-loving sages, is not this a 
delightful day,—this day of Bishop 
Valentine? His diocese is the air, 
and he, so saith good Dr. Donne 
(mark, reader, what a fine line I re- 
veal to thee) 


Marries every year 
The lyric lark, and the grave-whispering 
dove, 
and fills the winds with melody, and 
life with hope and satisfied love that 
never cloys. Bright Love! Methinks 
I could splinter a lance in his behalf, 
or mark out a measure of verse— 
Love !—he is a God 
Walking the divine earth, 
And where he hath trod 
Vine things have their birth. 
Fancies, passions, fears, 
Subtle and sublime, 


Things of pale love years, 
Flowers of all time ; 


Hope, that springs and falls, 
Doubts which pass away, 
And insatiate fire 
Beyond all decay :— 


And so on:—One might proceed in 
this style for ever. 

I own that I am somewhat of a 
devotee. I love to keep all festivals, 
to taste all feast-offerings, from fer- 
mety (or frumety—frumentum) at 
Christmas to the pancakes of Shrove- 
tide. These things always seem bet- 
ter on those days ; as the bread “ in 
the holidays,” is ever better than 
the bread at school, though it come 
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from the same oven. ‘Then it must 
be the same? By no means—to us. 
Freedom and home plant a different 
relish upon the tongue, and the 
viands are transmuted, sublimed. 

What is the - on a Good-friday’s 
bun,—is that nothing? What is the 
goose at Michaelmas? What is the 
regale at a harvest home,—is that 
nothing ? Are the cups, the kissing, 
the boisterous jollity, the tumbling 
on the fragrant hay, the dancing, the 
shouting, the singing out of tune— 
nothing ? 


Why then, the world and all that’s in’t is 
nothing ; 

The covering sky is nothing; Bohemia 
nothing. 


lt is We who make the world. 
No sky is blue, no leat is verdant. 
It is our vision which hath the azure 
and the green. It is that which ex- 
pands, or causes to diminish, things 
which are in themselves ever the 
same. It is our imagination which 
lifts earth to heaven, and robes our 
women in the garb of angels. And 
is this not better and wiser than if 
we were to measure with the square 
and the rule, and to fashion our en- 
joyments by the seanty materials 
(the clay) before us, instead of sub- 
liming them to the uttermost stretch 
of our own immortal capacity ? 

So it is, that Valentine’s Day, 
which with the Laplander and the 
Siberian is clad ina cold grey habit, 
is with us rose-coloured and bright. 
We array it beforehand with hues 
raver than the Iris. Our fancies, 
our hopes, are active. Custom has 
loeided thot it shall he a day of ln 
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hus always willing subjects: A Videv- 
iine—who would not have a Valen- 
tine? Task the question again. 
Hark! the postman is sounding at 
the door. How smart is his knock, 
‘row restless his tread upon the pave- 
ment. He comes burthened with 
way tidings, and he knows it. Door 
atter door is opened before he knocks. 


The passages are filled with listeners, 
and the windows thronged with anx- 
ious faces. How busy, how ex- 
pectant are the girls. Observe, the 
copper is parted from the silver, and 
ready for immediate payment—or 
the solitary sixpence is brought forth, 
with a doubt (between hope and 
fear) as to its being required. The 
carrier of letters is pitied, ‘* because 
he has such a load ;” the neighbours 
are noted,—those who receive Valen- 
tines, and particularly those who 
have none. It you look from an up- 
per window, you will see the parlour 
crowded. You may hear the loud 
laugh, and see the snatch, the re- 
treat, the struggle to get a sight of 
the Valentine. In general the ad- 
dress is in a feigned hand; some- 
times it is very neat, and written 
with a crow quill; but oftener the 
letters are so. staring and gaunt, 
that the serious postman forgets his 
post and almost smiles. The giver, 
the receiver, the messenger, are all 
happy for once. Can a victory by 
land or by sea do as much? Cana 
struggle (though it succeeds) on a 
first-night’s play ? adinner—a dance 
—a coronation? No; some of these 
are sensual. and all have their draw- 
backs. It is only on Valentine's Day 
that enjoyment is pure and unalloyed. 
Never let us permit the splenetic to 
rail at it without deience. Above 
all, never let us allow its pleasant pri- 
vileges to fall into disuse or decay.— 

—Having gossipped thus much, | 
will e’en conclude my “say,” with 
a Valentine of my own. And J will 
address it to Miss M. Tree, the pretty 
Sylvie. the shipwreck’d Viola. Why 
} do this is o& na importance. Per- 
petepes it is bevpuse sik is (is she pid 
the bor Sviving) beloved by Valon- 
time. Perhaps it may be because I hike 
her rich under tones, beyond all that 
Misy or Miss can utter. 
I am a little out of the habit now of 
writing Valentines (thirty years in 
a warm climate wake a difference 
in a man now-a-days), so the reader 
will excuse imperfections. 








TO THAT VAIR SIREN, MISS M. TREE,—A VALENTINE. 


Why is the rose of the East so fond 
Oi the bird on the near palm-tree ? 
"Tis because he sings like the murmurings 


Of the river that mms so bright and free. 
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«3 
And why doth the paradise creature sing 
To the silent and clear blue air, 
When many a sound from the woods around 
Doth speak like a spell to entice him there ? 


3. 

’Tis beeause the blush of his love is rich, 
And richer grows in his glances gay : 
’Tis because the flower which fills his hour 

With beauty, would pine were he away. 


4. 
Yet what is. he red of the rose to thine ? 
And what is the nightingale’s soft love-eye ? 
Thy glance is as bright as the clear star-light, 


nd the blush of thy cheek hath a deeper dye. 


é. 
Therefore, and because that thy reed-rich song 
May vie with the best of the Muses nine, 
Do I, a poet (though none may know it), 
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Choose thee, fair girl, for my Valentine. Q. 
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Ovr intercourse with the dead is 
better than our intercourse with the 
living. There are only three plea- 
sures in life, pure and lasting, and all 
derived from inanimate things--books, 
pictures, and the face of nature. 
What is the world but a heap of 
ruined friendships, but the grave of 
love? And all other pleasures are as 
false and hollow, vanishing from our 
embrace like smoke, or like a fever- 
ish dream. Scarcely can we recol- 
lect that they were, or recal without 
an effort the turbulent and hurried 
laterest we took in them. But thou, 
oh! divine Bath of Diana, with deep 
azure dies, with roseate hues, spread 
by the hand of Titian, art still there 
upon the wall, another, yet the same 
that thou wert five-and-twenty years 
ago, nor wantest 


— Forked mountain or blue promontory 
With trees upon’t, that nod unto the world, 
And mock our eyes with air ! 


And lo! over the clear lone brow 
of Tuderley and Norman Court, knit 
into the web and fibres of our heart, 
the same grove waves in the au- 
tumnal air, deserted by Love, by 
Hope, but for ever haunted by Me- 
mory! And there the passage stands 
in Antony and Cleopatra as we read 
it long ago with exulting eyes in 


Paris, after puzzling over a tragedy 
of Racine’s, and cried aloud: ‘* Our 
Shakspeare was also a poet!” These 
feelings are dear to us at the time ; 
and they come back unimpaired, 
heightened, mellowed, whenever we 
choose to go back to them. We 
turn over the leaf and “ volume of 
the brain,” and there see them, face 
to face. Marina in Pericles com- 
plains that 

Life is as a storm hurrying her from her 

friends ! 

Not so from the friends above- 
mentioned. If we bring but an eye, 
an understanding, and a heart to 
them, we find them always with us, 
always the same. The change, if 
there is one, is in us, not in them. 
Oh! thou then, whoever thou art, 
that dost seek happiness in thyself, 
independent on others, not subject to 
caprice, not mocked by insult, not 
snatched away by ruffian hands, 
over which Time has no power, and 
that Death alone cancels, seek it (if 
thou art wise) in books, in pictures, 
and the face of nature, for these 
alone we may count upon as friends 
for life! While we are true to our- 
selves, they will not be faithless to 
us.. While we remember any thing, 
we cannot forget them. As long as 
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we have a wish for pleasure, we may 
find it here; for it depends only on 
our love of them, and not on theirs 
fur us. The enjoyment is purely 
ideal, and is refined, unembittered, 
unfailing, for that reason ! 

A complaint has been made of the 
short-lived duration of works of art, 
and particularly of pictures: and 
poets more especially are apt to la- 
ment and to indulge in an elegiac 
strain over the fragile beauties of the 
sister-art. ‘The complaint is incon- 
siderate, if not invidious. They will 
last our time. Nay, they have lasted 
centuries before us, aud will last 
centuries after us; and even when 
they are no more, will leave a sha- 
dow and a cloud of glory behind 
them, through all time. Lord Bacon 
exclaims triumphantly, “ Have not 
the poems of Homer lasted five-and- 
twenty hundred years, and not a 
syllable of them is lost?” But it 
might be asked in return, “ Have 
not many of the Greek statues now 
lasted almost as long, without losing 
a particle of their splendour or their 
meaning, while the Liad (except to 
a very few) has become almost a 
dead letter?” Has not the Venus of 
Medicis had almost as many par- 
tisans and admirers as the Helen of 
the old blind bard? Besides, what 
has Phidias gained even by the dis- 
covery of the Elgin Marbles? Or is not 
Michael Angelo’s the greatest name 
in modern art, whose works we have 
scarcely seen, except in description 
and by report ? Surely, there is some- 
thing in a name, in wide-spread re- 
putation, in lasting renown, to sa- 
tisty the ambition of the mind of 
man. Who in his works would vie 
immortality with nature? An epi- 
taph, an everlasting monument in 
the dim remembrance of ages, is 
enough below the skies. Moreover, 
the sense of final inevitable decay 
humanises, aud gives an aflecting cha- 
racter to the triumphs of human art. 
Imperishable works executed by pe- 
rishable hands are a sort of insult 
to our nature, and almost a contra- 
diction in terms. They are ungrate- 
ful children, and mock the makers. 
Neither is the noble idea of antiquity 
legibly made out without the marks 
of the progress and lapse of time. 
That which is as good now as ever it 
was, seems a thing of yesterday. 
Nothing is old to the imagination 
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that does not appear to grow old. 
Ruins are grander and more vene- 
rable than any modern structure can 
be, or than if they had been kept in 
the most entire preservation. They 
convey the perspective of time. So 
the Elgin Marbles are more impres- 
sive from their mouldering, imper- 
fect state. They transport us to the 
Parthenon, and old Greece. The 
Theseus is of the age of Theseus. 
The Apollo Belvidere is a modern 
fine gentleman ; and we think of this 
figure Only as an ornament to the 
room where it happens to be placed. — 
We conceive that those are persons 
of narrow minds who cannot relish 
an author’s style that smacks of 
time, that has a crust of antiquity 
over it, like that which gathers upon 
old wine. ‘These sprinklings of 
archaisms and obsolete turns of ex- 
pression ve abhorrent to the fashion- 
able reader) are intellectual links 
that connect the generations toge- 
ther, and enlarge our knowledge of 
language and of nature. Of the 
two, we prefer black-letter to hot- 
pressed paper! Does not every lan- 
guage change and wear out? Do not 
the most popular writers become 
quaint and old-fashioned every fifty 
or a hundred years? Is there not a 
constant conflict of taste and opi- 
nion between those who adhere to 
the established and triter modes of 
expression, and those who affect 
glossy innovations, in advance of the 
age? It is pride enough for the best 
authors, fo have heen read. ‘This ap- 
plies to their own country ; and to 
all others, they are “ a book sealed.” 
But Rubens is as good in Holland as 
he is in Flanders, where he was 
born, in Italy or Spain, in England, 
or in Scotland—no, there alone he is 
not understood. The Scotch under- 
stand nothing but what is Scotch. 
Unless an idea comes to them wrap- 
ped up in a Scotch plaid, or they 
scent it in a haggis, or catch it 
through the nose of a bagpipe, or 
their own, which is as sweet, they 
can make nothing of it. Nay, 
though the King and Sir William, 
when they went there, put on the 


‘Highland dress, they could make 


nothing of the “ chiels,” any more 
than of “ twa strange dogs.” What 
has the dry, husky, economic eye of 
Scotland to do with the florid hues 
and luxuriant extravagance of Ru- 
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bens? Nothing. They like Wilkie’s 
pauper style better. Out upon it that 
there should be such a people! No, 
if there is a single Scotchman that 
understands Rubens, we will agree 
to eat him, and that would be no 
savoury morsel!—It may be said that 
translations remedy the want of uni- 
versality in language: but prints 
give (at least) as good an idea of 
pictures as translations do of poems, 
or of any productions of the press 
that employ the colouring of style and 
imagination. Gil Blas is translate- 
able ; Racine and Rousseau are not. 
The mere English student knows 
more of the character and spirit of 
Raphael’s pictures in the Vatican, 
than he does of Ariosto or Tasso 
from Hoole’s Version. There is, 
however, one exception to the ca- 
tholic language of painting, which is 
in he pictures. They are na- 
tional fixtures, and ought never to 
be removed from the soil in which 
they grow. They will not answer 
any where else, nor are they worth 
Custom - House Duties. Flemish, 
Dutch, Spanish, Italian, are all good 
and intelligible in their several ways 
—we know what they mean—they 
require no interpreter: but the 
French painters see nature with or- 
gans and with minds peculiarly their 
own. One must be born in France 
to understand their painting, or their 
poetry. Their productions in art 
are either literal, or extravagant — 
dry, frigid fuc-similes, in which they 
Seem to take up nature by pin- 
points, or else vapid distorted carica- 
tures, out of all rule and compass. 
They are, in fact, at home only in 
the light and elegant ; and whenever 
they attempt to add force or solidity 
as they must do in the severer pro- 
uctions of the pencil) they are com- 
pelled to substitute an excess of mi- 
nute industry fora comprehension of 
the whole, or make a desperate me- 
chanical effort at extreme expréssion, 
instead of giving the true, natural, 
and powertul workings of passion. 
Their representations of nature are 
meagre skeletons, that bear the same 
relation to the originals that bota- 
nical specimens, enclosed in a port- 
folio, flat, dry, hard, and pithless, do 
to flourishing plants and shrubs. 
Their historical figures are painful 
outlines, or graduaied elevations of 
common statues, spiritless, co« 


lourless, motionless, which have the 
form, but none of the power of the 
antique. What an abortive attempt 
is the Coronation of Napoleon, by 
the celebrated David, lately ex- 
hibited in this country! It looks like 
a finished sign-post painting—a sea 
of frozen outlines. Could the ar- 
tist make nothing of “ the foremost 
man in all this world,” but a stiff, 
upright figure? The figure and at- 
titude of the Empress are, however, 
pretty and graceful; and we recol- 
lect one face in profile, of an eccle- 
siastic, to the right, with a sanguine 
look of health in the complexion, 
and a large benevolence of soul. It 
is not Monsicur Talleyrand, whom 
the late Lord Castlereagh charac- 
terised as a worthy man, and his 
friend. His Lordship was not a 
physiognomist! The whole of the 
shadowed part of the picture seems 
to be enveloped in a shower of blue 
powder. But to make amends for 
all that there is or that there is not 
in the work, David has introduced 
his wife and his two daughters ; and 
in the Catalogue has given us the 
places of abode, and the names of 
the husbands of the latter. This is 
a little out of place: yet these are 
the people who laugh at our blun- 
ders. We do not mean to extend the 
above sweeping censure to Claude, or 
Poussin: of course they are except- 
ed: but even in them the national 
character lurked amidst unrivalled 
excellence. If Claude has a fault, it 
is that he is finical; and Poussin’s 
figures might be said by a satirist to 
be antique puppets. To proceed to 
our task.— 

The first picture that struck us on 
entering the Marquis of Stafford’s 
Gallery (a little bewildered as we 
were with old recollections, and pre- 
sent objects) was the Meeting of 
Christ and St. John, one of Raphael’s 
master-pieces. The eager “ child- 
worship” of the young St. John, the 
modest retirement and dignified 
sweetness of the Christ, and the 
graceful, matron-like air of the Vir- 

in bending over them, full and no- 

le, yet feminine and elegant, cannot 
be surpassed. No words can de- 
scribe them to those who have not 
seen the picture:—the attempt is 
stil] vainer to those who have.: There 
is, however, a very fine engraving of 
this picture, which may he bad for a 
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trifling sum. No glory is around the 
head of the Mother, nor is it needed: 
but the soul of the painter sheds its 
influence over it like a dove, and the 
spirit of love, sanctity, beauty, 
breathes from the divine group. 
There are four Raphaels (Holy Fa- 
milies) in this collection, two others 
by the side of this in his early more 
precise and affected mamer, some- 
what faded, and a small one of the 
Virgin, Sleeping Jesus, and St. John, 
in his finest manner. There is, or 
there was, a duplicate of this picture 
(of which the engraving is also com- 
mon) in the Louvre, which was cer- 
tainly superior to the one at the 
Marquis of Stafford’s. The colour- 
ing of the drapery in that too was 
cold, and the tace of the Virgin thin 
and poor; but never was infancy 
laid asleep more calmly, more sweet- 
ly, more soundly, than in the figure 
of Our Saviour—the little pouting 
inouth seemed to drink balmy, inno- 
cent sleep—and the rude expression 
of wonder and delight in the more 
robust, sun-burnt, fur-clad figure of 
St. John was as spirited in itself as 
it was striking, when contrasted with 
the meeker beauties of the figure op- 
posed to it.—From these we turn to 
the Four Aces, by Titian, or Gior- 
gione, as some say. Strange that 
there should have lived two men in 
the same age, on the same spot of 
earth, with respect to whom it should 
bear a question—which of them 
painted such a picture! Barry, we 
remember, and Collins, the minia- 
ture-painter, thought it a Giorgione, 
and they were considered two of the 
best judges going, at the time this pic- 
ture was exhibited, among others, in 
the Orleans Gallery. We cannot pre- 
tend to decide on such nice matters 
ex cathedrd ; but no painter need be 
ashamed to own it. The gradations 
of human life are marked with cha- 
racteristic felicity, and the landscape, 
which is thrown in, adds a pastoral 
charm and naiveté to the whole. To 
live or to die in such a chosen, still 
retreat must be happy! Certainly, 
this composition suggests a beautiful 
moral lesson ; and as to the painting 
of the group of children in the cor- 
ner. we suppose, for careless freedom 
of pencil, and a certain milky soft- 
ness of the flesh, it can scarcely be 
paralleled.—Over the three Raphaels 
is @ Donat, by Aunibal Caracci, 





which we used to adore where it was 
hung on high in the Orleans Gallery. 
The face is fine, up-turned, expect- 
ant; and the figure no less fine, de- 
sirable, ample, worthy of a God. 
The golden shower is just seen de- 
scending ; the landscape at a dist- 
ance has (so fancy might interpret) 
a cold, shuddering aspect. There is 
another very fine picture of the same 
hand close by, St. Gregory with Angels. 
It is difficult to know which to ad- 
mire most, the resigned and yet 
earnest expression of the Saint, or 
the elegant forms, the graceful atti- 
tudes, and bland, cordial, benignant 
faces of the attendant angels. The 
artist in these last has evidently had 
an eye to Correggio, both in the 
waving outline, and in the charm of 
the expression ; and he has succeed- 
ed admirably, but not entirely. Some- 
thing of the extreme unction of Cor- 
reggio is wanting. The drawing of 
Annibal’s Angels is, pérhaps, too 
firm, too sinewy, too masculine. In 
Correggio, the Angel’s spirit seemed 
to be united to a human body, to 
imbue, mould, penetrate every part 
with its sweetness and softness: in 
Caracci, you would say that a hea- 
venly spirit inhabited, looked out of, 
moved a goodly human frame, 


And o’er-inform’d the tenement of clay. 


The composition of this picture is 
rather forced (it was one of those 
made to order for the monks) and the 
colour is somewhat metallic ; but it 
has, notwithstanding, on the whole, 
a striking and tolerably harmonious 
effect. There is still another picture 
by Caracci (also an old favourite 
with us, for it was in the Orleans 
set) Diana and Nymphs bathing, with 
the story of Calisto. It is one.of his 
very best, with something of the 
drawing of the antique and the 
landscape-colouring of Titian. The 
figures are all heroic, handsome, 
such as might belong to huntresses, or 
Goddesses : and the coolness and se- 
clusion of the scene, under grey over- 
hanging cliffs, and brown o’ershadow- 
ing trees, with all the richness and 
truth of nature, have the effect of an 
enchanting reality. The story and 
figures are more classical and better 
managed than those of the Diana and 
Calisto by Titian; but thereis a charm 
in that picture and the fellow to it, the 
Diana and Acteon, (there is no other 
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fellow to it in the world!) which no 
words can convey. It is the charm 
thrown over each by the greatest 
genius for colouring that the world 
ever saw. It is hard, nay, impossi- 
ble to say which is the finest in this 
respect: but either one or the other 
(whichever we turn to, and we can 
never be satisfied with looking at 
either—so rich a scene do they un- 
fold, so serene a harmony do they in- 
fuse into the soul) is like a divine 

iece of music, or rises “ like an ex- 
halation of rich distilled perfumes.” 
In the figures, in the landscape, in 
the water, in the sky, there are tones, 
colours, scattered with a profuse and 
unerring hand, gorgeous, but most 
true, dazzling with their force, but 
blended, softened, woven together 
into a woof like that of Lris—tints of 
flesh colour, as if you saw the blood 
circling beneath the pearly skin ; 
clouds empurpled with setting suns ; 
hills steeped in azure skies; trees 
turning to a mellow brown; the cold 
grey rocks, and the water so trans- 
lucent, that you see the shadows and 
the snowy feet of the naked nymphs 
in it. With all this prodigality of 
genius, there is the greatest severity 
and discipline of art. The figures 
seem grouped for the effect of colour 
—the most startling contrasts are 
struck out, and then a third object, 
a piece of drapery, an uplifted arm, 
a bow and arrows, a straggling weed, 
is introduced to make an intermediate 
tint, or carry on the harmony. 
Every colour is melted, impasted into 
every other, with fine keeping and 
bold diversity. Look at that indig- 
nant, queen-like figure of Diana 
(more perhaps like an offended mor- 
tal princess, than an immortal God- 
dess, though the immortals could 
frown and give themselves strange 
airs), and see the snowy, ermine-like 
skin ; the pale clear shadows of the 
delicately formed back; then the 
brown colour of the slender trees be- 
hind to set off the shaded flesh : and 
last, the dark figure of the Ethiopian 
girl behind, completing the grada- 
tion. Then the bright scarf suspend- 
ed in the air connects itself with the 
glowing clouds, and deepens the ‘so- 
lemn azure of the sky: Actwon’s bow 





and arrows fallen on the ground are 
also red; and there is a little scarlet 
flower on the brink of the Bath which 
catches and pleases the eye, saturat- 
ed with this coléur. The yellowish 
grey of the earth also relieves the 
low tone of the figures, where they 
are in half-shadow ; and this again 
is enlivened by the leaden fountain of 
the Bath, which is set off or kept 
down in its proper place by the blue 
vestments strown near it. The figure 
of Acton is spirited and natural; it 
is that of a bold rough hunter‘in the 
early ages, struck with surprise, 
abashed with beauty. The forms of 
some of the female figures are elegant 
enough, particularly that of Diana in 
the story of Calisto; and there is a 
very pretty faced girl mischievously 
dragging the culprit forward ; but it 
is the texture of the flesh that is 
throughout delicious, unrivalled, sur- 
passingly fair. The landscape cano- 
pies the scene, with a sort of proud, 
unmindful consciousness. The trees 
nod to it, and the hills roll in a sea 
of colour. Every where colour, not 
form, predominates—there is not a 
line in the picture—but a gusto, a 
rich taste of colour is left upon the eye, 
as if it were the palate, and the dia- 
pason of picturesque harmony is full 
to overflowing. “Oh Titian and Na- 
ture ! which of you copied the other?” 
We are ashamed of this descrip- 
tion now we have made it, and hear- 
tily wish somebody would make a 
better. There is another Titian here 
(which was also in the Orleans Gal- 
lery),* Venus rising from the Sea. 
The figure and face are elegantly de- 
signed and sweetly expressed :— 
whether it is the picture of the God- 
dess of Love, may admit of a ques- 
tion ; that it is the picture of a lovely 
woman in a lovely attitude, admits of 
none. The half-shadow in which 
most of it is painted, is a kind of veil 
through which the delicate skin 
shows more transparent and aerial. 
There is nothing in the picture but 
this single @xquisitely turned figure, 
and if it were continued downward 
o a whole-length, it would seem like 
a copy of a statue of the Goddess 
carved in ivory or marble; but being 
only a half-length, it has not this 


ee 


* Two thirds of the principal’ pictures in the Orleans Collection are at present at 
Cleveland House, one third purchased by the Marquis of Stafford, and another third left 
by the Duke of Bridgewater, another of the purchases; Mr, Brian had the remaining third. 
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effect at all, but looks like an enchant- 
ing study, or a_ part of a larger 
composition, selected denne. The 
hair, and the arm holding it up, are 
nearly the same as in the well-known 
picture of Ttian’s Mistress, and are 
delicious. The back-ground is beau- 
tifully painted. We said before, that 
there was no object in the picture 
but the Venus. Nay, there is the 
sea, and a sea-shell, but these might 
be given in sculpture. Under the 
Venus, is a portrait by Vandyke, of 
Thomas Howard, Earl of Arundel, 
a most gentleman-like performance, 
mild, clear, intelligent, unassuming ; 
and on the right of the spectator, a 
Madonna, by Guido, with the icy 
glow of sanctity upon it; and to the 
lett, the fable of Salmacis, by Albano 
(saving the ambiguity of the sub- 
ject), an exquisite picture. Four 
finer specimens of the art can scarce- 
ly be found again in so small a com- 
pass. ‘There is in another room a 
portrait, said to be by Moroni, and 
called Tirtan’s Scnooi-Masrer, 
from a vague tradition, that he was 
in the habit of frequently visiting, in 
order to study and learn from it. If 
so, he must have profited by his assi- 
duity ; for it looks as if he bad paint- 
ed it. Not knowing any thing of this 
Moroni, if we had been asked who 
had done it, we should have replied, 
“ Hither Titian or the Devil.”* It is, 
indeed, more laboured and minute 
than ‘Titian; but the only objection 
at all staggering is, that it has less 
of the devil in it than is ordinarily to 
be found in his pictures. Look at 
the portrait above it, for instance— 
Clement VII. by the great Venetian; 
and you find the eye looking at you 
again, asif it had been observing you 
all the time: but the eye in T'itian’s 
Schoolmaster is an eye to look at, not 
to look with,t or if it looks at you, 
it does not look through you, which 
may be almost made a test of Titian’s 
heads. There is not the spirit, the 
intelligence within, moulding the ex- 
pression, and giving it intensity of 
purpose and decision of character. 
In every other respect but this Nye 
perhaps a certain want of breadth) it 
is as good as Titian. There is (we un- 
derstand) a half-length of Clement 


VII. by Julio Romano, in the Papal 
Palace at Rome, in which he is re. 
presented as seated above the spec.« 
tator, with the head elevated and the 
eye looking down like a camel's, with 
an amazing dignity of aspect. The 
picture (Mr. Northcote says) is hard 
and ill-coloured, but, in strength of 
character and conception, superior to 
the Titian at the Marquis of Staf- 
ford’s, Titian, undoubtedly, put 
a good deal of his own character into 
his portraits. He was not himself 
filled with the “ milk of human kind- 
ness.” He got his brother, who pro- 
mised to rival him in his own art, and 
otf whom he was jealous, sent on a 
foreign embassy ; and he so frightened 
Pordenone while he was painting an 
altar-piece for a church, that he work- 
ed with his colours in one hand, and 
a sword by his side. , 

We meet with one or two admira- 
ble portraits, by Tintoretto, particu- 
larly No. 112, which is of a fine 
fleshy tone, and A Doge of Venice, 
by Palma Vecchio, stamped with 
an expressive look of official or as- 
sumed dignity. There is a Bussan, 
No. 95, Zhe Circumcision, the co- 
lours of which are somewhat dingy, 
and sunk into the canvas; but as 
the sun shone upon it while we 
were looking at it, it glittered all 
green and gold. Bassun’s execution 
is as fiue as possible, and his colour- 
ing has a most harmonious mono- 
tony. We must not forget the J/u- 
leteers, supposed to be by Correggio, 
in which the figure of the mule seems 
actually passing across the picture 
(you hear his bells); nor the little 
copy of his Marriage of St. Catherine, 
by L. Caracci, which is all over 
grace, delicacy, and sweetness. Any 
one may judge of his progress ina 
taste for the refinements of art, by 
his liking for this picture. Indeed, 
Correggio is the very essence of re- 
finement. Among other pictures in 
the Italian division of the gallery, we 
would point out the Claudes (parti- 
cularly Nos. 43 and 50, which, though 
inferior to Mr. Angerstein’s as com- 
ositions, preserve more of the de- 
hee of execution, or what Barry 
used to call “ the fine oleaginous 
touches of Claude”), two small Gaspar 





* * Aut Erasmus aut Diabolus.” Sir Thomas More’s exclamation on meeting with 


the philosopher of Rotterdam. 


+ The late Mr, Curran described John Kemble's eye in these words. 
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Poussins, in which the landscape 
seems to have been just washed by a 
shower, and the storm blown over— 
the Death of Adonis, by Luca Cam- 
biasi, an Orleans picture, lovely in 
sorrow, and in speechless agony, and 
fading like the life that is just expir- 
ing—a Joseph and Potiphar’s Wife, 
by Alessandro Veronese, a very 
clever, and sensible, but rigidly paint- 
ed picture *—an Albert Durer, the 
Death of the Virgin, a Female head, by 
Leonardo da Vinci—and the Woman 
takenin Adultery, by Pordenone, which 
last the reader may admire or not, 
as he pleases. We cannot close this 
list without referring to the Christ 
bearing his cross, by Domenichino, a 
picture full of interest and skill; and 
the little touching allegory of the Zn- 
fant Christ sleeping on a cross, by 
Guido. 

The Dutch School contains a num- 
ber of excellent specimens of the best 
masters. ‘There are two Tenierses, 
a Fair, and Buoors merry-making, w- 
rivalled for a look of the open air, of 
lively awkward gesture, and variety 
and grotesqueness of grouping and 
rustic character. There is a little 
picture, by Le Nain, called the Vil- 
lage Minstrel, with a set of youthful 
auditors, the most undisguised little 
mischievous blackguards we _ ever 
saw, but with admirable execution 
and expression. The Metzus are 
curious and fine—the Ostades admi- 
rable. Gerard Dow’s own portrait 
is certainly a gem. We noticed a 
Ruysdael in one corner of the room 
(No. 221), a dark, flat, wooded 
country, but delectable in tone and 
pencilling. Vandevelde’s Sea pieces 
are capital — the water is smooth 
as glass, and the boats and vessels 
have the buoyancy of butterflies on 


it. The Sea-port, by A. Cuyp, is 
miraculous for truth, brilliancy, and 
clearness, almost beyond actual wa- 
ter. These cannot be passed over ; 
but there is a little picture which we 
beg to commend to the gentle reader, 
the Vangoyen, at the end of the 
room, No. 156, which has that yel- 
low-tawney colour in the meads, and 
that grey crumbling look in the old 
convent, that give one the precise 
feeling of the first open day towards 
the end of winter, in a humid marshy 
country. We many years ago copied 
a Vangoyen, a picture of a Canal 
‘‘ with yellow tufted banks and gli- 
ding sail,” modestly pencilled, truly 
felt—and have had an affection for 
him ever since. There is a small 
inner room with some most respect- 
able modern pictures. Wilkie’s 
Break fast-table is among them. 

The Sacraments, by N. Poussin, 
occupy a separate room by them- 
selves, and have a grand and solemn 
efiect ; but we could hardly see them 
the other day; and indeed, we pre- 
fer his treatment of light and classical 
subjects to those of sacred history. 
Ile wanted weight for the last; or, 
if that word is objected to, we will 
change it, and say power. 

On the whole, the Stafford Gal. 
lery is probably the most magnificent 
collection this country can boast. 
The specimens of the different 
schools are as numerous as they are 
select ; and they are equally calcu- 
lated to delight the student by the 
degree, or to inform the uninitiated 
by the variety of excellence. Yet 
even this collection is not complete. 
It is deficient in Rembrandts, Van- 
dykes, and Rubenses; except one 
splendid allegory and fruit-piece by 
the last. W.H. 





* It is said in the Catalogue 


to be painted on touch-stone. 








ON HONESTY. 


I Loox upon moral honesty, as 
consisting of a pure and unconditional 
respect for the distinctions of meum 
et tuum for their own sake, to be 
the rarest quality in human nature. 
Indeed, if it might not appear too 
bold for a prefatory remark, I should 
0 so far as to deny the existence of 


any such quality altogether, setting 


it down as a chimera of the schools, 
or git best as a fanciful poassibility— 
the philosopher's stone of ethics. I 
am not learned in the Spurzheim 
topography of the skull, and there- 
fore cannot lay a demonstrative fin- 
ger on the spot; but if there be truth 
in the science, I venture to affirm that 
his ** secretiveness”” has an answering 
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bump on every head among us that is 
out of its first cap. Observe the dis- 
positions and habits of children and 
savages, or of any people in whom 
inclination has not been adulterated 
by the artifices of law. How unaf- 
fected, how guileless is their knavery ! 
It sits upon them not as an acquired 
sin, but as a piece of natural free- 
dom,—a fine generous error of the ori- 
ginal heart. ‘The South Sea islanders, 
with their pretty primitive tricks, 
have been shockingly used by their 
various visitors. ‘They have always 
been reported to be thieves, in our 
European sense of that opprobrious 
title, and treated accordingly. Poor 
honest rogues not of their own mak- 
ing, I pity them heartily! It is true, 
they would become proprietors of a 
hatchet, or a ten-penny nail, let it 
belong to whom it might; and what 
then? The true thieves, it has al- 
ways appeared to me, were those 
who had the heart to make them re- 
store what it so suited them to call 
their own. I could as soon have re- 


claimed an apple that a baby had 


stolen from my pocket, as have de- 
frauded one of these simple creatures 
of any thing that it had pleased 
him in his liberality to take from me. 
Homo sum, nihil humani a me ALE NUM 
puto—in other words, my brethren of 
Owhyhee should have picked my 
pockets, and welcome. 

How nearly allied are covetousness 
and dishonesty !~— and are we not all 
covetous? We are alive, at least, to 
the great directing impulse of the 
robber, however we may have learn- 
el, on prudential considerations, to 
moderate its action. We refrain, I 
grant; but our mouths water,—and 
that is not to be innocent. The mala 
mens—the desire—the diagnostic 
bump, are not to be remoyed.— 
Thievmg is a hard word, a low 
phrase for general application; let 
us call it the disposition to humour 
our wants, the longing to appropriate 
whatever presents itself to our tastes 
and fancies as agreeable or conve- 
nient. We are not all thieves, in the 
vulgar sense of the term—far frem 
it. <A thief is not a man who has a 
love of taking to himself whatsoever 
pleases him, but one who will take, 
in contempt of all consequences. He 
is insensible to infamy, and therein 
differs from us all,—not in that he is 
dishonest. But how should there be 


infamy connected with offences to 
which we have all an eager, if not 
an equal, proclivity ? There is a sort 
of conventional shame that protects 
our possessions, not the shame of 
dishonesty, but the shame of the 
gallows. In the absence of any pro- 
vision in our moral sense, it was ne- 
cessary, for the security of property, 
to set up a prejudice against being 
hanged. The desire of keeping, co- 
eval and conspiring with the desire 
of getting, made it suitable, upon 
the whole, that laws should be ap- 
pointed for restraining the licenti- 
ousness of the general hand. Ava- 
rice, with whatever pain, has politic 
reasons for checking the ardour of 
its great provider, Covetousness.— 
Such artificial checks, however, can 
be regarded only in the light of com- 
mercial regulations, of effectual ser- 
vice to the morality of the shops, 
but without much influence upon 
that of our minds. We have no 
imstinetive horror of dishonesty in 
our nature, as we have of many 
other crimes. We have no sense 
of naked and intrinsic deformity in 
it, and therefore dress it up in 
frightful clothing—black its face, and 
then call it a monster. It is no 
true fiend, but “a painted devil,” 
which we permit, by a species of 
collusion, to call the blushes to our 
cheeks, and make our hearts quake 
within us. The judge—the bar—the 
rope—these are the dread supple- 
ments which constitute its sin and 
shame. A man would bear to hear 
any thing of an ancestor but that he 
had been hanged. Were a nobleman 
to be convicted of “ stealing to the 
amount of forty shillings,” we should 
despise him, not for the enormity of 
his crime, but ‘or the stigma of its 
‘seem vemg: That he should no 
onger be an honest man we could 
bear; but he is no longer a gentle- 
man—and we close our hearts against 
him for ever. We give ourselves 
airs, because we feel that we could 
not have exposed ourselves to such 
a penalty, and so call ourselves 
honest. We are respecters of the 
law, not honest. A rogue (if such 
names must be) who secures a good 
prize from the pocket of another, is a 
“lucky dog ;” we hear of his success, 
and wink, and look sly and sym- 
pathetic at one another: take the 
wretch to Bow-street, and you make 
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him a thief, whom we may not coun- 

tenance. 

In the crowd, 

May it please your Excellency, your thief 
looks 

Exactly like the rest, or rather better ; 

*Tis only at the bar, and in the dungeon, 

That wise men know your felon by his 
features. 


If there is no sacrifice of gentility 
and public character; if a man is 
low enough in the world to be hanged 
without discredit, mere thieving, 





even in its compound iniquity of 


crime and penalty, is not regarded 
with any very serious displeasure. 
The thief is hanged, to be sure, in 
deference to our anti-social interests 
in our watches, snuff-boxes, and 
pocket-handkerchiefs ; but, morally 
speaking, how are we affected? One 
of the sprightliest articles ] remem- 
ber in a celebrated Review was on 
the subject of Bofuny Bay—and who 
wonders? See our police reports, 
with their regular formulary of wit 
and banter; the jokes on the bench ; 
the facetiousness of counsel, and the 
general waggery that sparkles on the 
face of the whole court, where no- 
thing more heinous is in question 
than a little sleight of hand by which 
property has changed its owner. One 
wonders sometimes how the comedy 
should be wound up into “ guilty,” 
—whips, chains, or death. What 
hearty glee and Jaughter are always 
called forth by the representation of 
the Beggar’s Opera—a whole theatre, 
boxes—pit—galleries, betrayed into 
one expression of chuckling consci- 
ousuess, not by the touches of ge- 
neral satire, or innocent playfulness, 
with which ihe ne ee abounds, Traat 
by the villainy of the business -the 
wresistible Fics. This spectacle is 
too much ior our caution; it breaks 
through all our assumptious of affec- 
tation and disguis& and discovers 
our true kind and class, in the man- 
ner that a handful of nuts brought 
out, ina momeut, the inalienable ape- 
hood of the monkey-players. The 
leatness, and suitable drollery, with 
which poor little Simmons used _ to 
whisk away a neighbour's hand- 
kerchief was acknowledged — felt, 
hy the whole house. Could not 
people sit for eyer, let me ask, to 
witness the ravenous thievery of 
(irimaldi?—Could we ever tire, as 
long ashe would be stealing sasuages 


for our entertainment? It is won- 
derful, indeed, as the song says, that 
“we have not better company—at 
Tyburn Tree.” 

The law, in setting up its fences 
and land-marks, mercifully left us 
some open ground—a patch of com- 
mon here and there, on which we may 
indulge our free natures without fear 
or responsibility. In these “liberties,” 
there is no security for our fair con- 
duct but our in-born honesty ; and 
how does it acquit itself in its office? 
Tell a winning gamester that he has 
taken the whole worldly support from 
some poor wretch, and given him 
over, with a wiie and pha to 
famine or a jail; appeal to his ho- 
nesty, you have potent claims ; tell 
him that the man whom he has 
ruined had no exclusive title to the 
money which he risked ; that, if cal- 
lous on his own account, he had no 


right to play away the interests of 


his wife and children in his property ; 
in short, that he was dikiwent in 
his losses, and that the winner must 
be equally so in his gains, differing 
only, as the receiver differs from the 
thief. “ Very afflicting,” the game- 
ster will allow, or, more characte- 
ristically, “very unlucky ’—but will 
he restore the money ?—not a stiver. 
A gentleman cannot be a horse- 
stealer, for obvious reasons ; but may 
he not sell a horse to an acquaint- 
ance, and conceal, or not proclaim, 
his blemishes? We are very willing 
at all events to take a warranty, even 
from ‘the best nobleman in_ the 
land.” Stealing books in a friendly 
familiar way; pocketing carelessly 
a Sight pamphlet, or poctable poem, 
is not felouy ; and what ds the conn 
sequence 2 Evers manu whe has a 
library vives gut with augry deter- 
ininucy, that be never lends a book : 
he does not wish to be personal ; but 
press him, and he will inform you, 
that he never in his life lent one that 
was returved. I have myself lost 
(lost indeed!) the fifteenth number 
of the Edinburgh Review, and, with 
all I can say, I have not a friend 
who has the candour to come forward 
and confess the robbery. Stealing 
other people’s thoughts out of books, 
I just mention, as decidedly of kin 
to the great family-failing that I am 
treating of. There is vindictive law, 
however, for this description of pil- 
fering—the critics !—not over-honest 
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themselves, as witness—their er- 
tracts. 

Law, if it confines our hands, can- 
not controul our hearts: it may not 
allow us to be thieves, but it cammot 
make us honest. Look at the old 
lady (we all know whom) at the 
whist-table. What is it that keeps 
her from sweeping into her own ap 
every six-pence on the board? Wate 
her hows eagerness; her daring 
equivocations ; her “two by honours” 
—always; her flushed and hurrying 
agitations on the very borders of 
petty larceny, and say if she is 
honest: — sincerely, does she despise 
the thought of six-pences that do 
not belong to her? The good lady 
has a horror of Sir Robert Birnie 
that may not be acknowledged by 
Bill Soames, but is she more henest ? 
The familiar caution of “ Hold up 
your cards, Sir,” is really very little 
removed in the spirit of its signifi- 
cation from the well-known cry of 
“Mind your pockets, ladies and 
gentlemen.” A round game, if the 
truth may be told, is no other, as 
concerns the minds of the parties, 
than a general scramble—a “ snatch” 
at the pool—a “go it” for the 
sweepstakes. People may talk as 
they please about playing fair, and 
the rules of the game, but the es- 
sence of the sport is precisely finger- 
ing. There is no sight more unplea- 
sant than a party of young women 
at around game, striving with red- 
dened and fierce faces to make beg- 
gars of one another. I have seen a 
beautiful girl of eighteen rendered 
positively offensive to look at, by the 
bravo-like manner with which she 
would turn up vingt-un. I could 
have yielded up what money I ever 
carry, or have to carry, to a regular 
“stand and deliver,” on Finchley 
Common, with far less reluctance, than 
to this Macheath of the card-table. 
The mistaken creature robbed herself 
of so much, while she was robbing 
me, that I could in no way pardon 
her. For my part, I would sooner 
see women drinking brandy, than 
winning half-crowns. If they will 
olay at cards, let it be only “ for 
ove,” or some such lady-like stake. 
They should know the interests of 
their own attractions; yet surely a 
pretty woman is guilty of a grievous 
miscalculation, when she wastes her 
smiles and frowns on a pool at loo. 


[Feb. 


How can an angel with any face be 
asking a gentleman, one dying for 
her perhaps, for change for a pound 
note, or three six-pences for eighteen- 
pence? The whole business has a 
detestable taint of meanness, vulga- 
rity, and hard-heartedness, about it. 
Wax lights and rose-wood tables 
cannot sanctify such exhibitions :— 
with the Countess behind her cards, 
and the purple-nosed hag at the fair 
behind her round-about, “ one down 
—two down,”-—the little, dirty, nar- 
row, degrading passion is the same. 
But I am wandering. 

I have stated the desire of gratify- 
ing our wants to be the soul of dis- 
honesty ; and it will be found, I be- 
lieve, that people are honest in pro- 
portion to the fewness of their wants. 
Who is honest? He who has no 
want that he cannot supply, and no 
wish that he cannot satisfy. Savages, 
who want, or procure with difficulty 
and imperfectly, the first necessaries 
of life, are thieves by fatality. To 
tell them to be honest is like telling 
them not to be hungry. A civilized 
people then, in a land of abundance, 
are alone ‘all honourable men?” 
By no means—for if among them the 
more imperative necessities of our 
condition are fully and readily pro- 
vided for, they have an infinity of 
superadded wants, the growth of 
luxury and refinement, that are quite 
sufficient to preserve our original 
secretiveness in full life and activity. 
A man who wants food and clothing, 
and one who wants a carriage and 
an opera-box, are equally in the 
broad way of dishonesty. I speak of 
dishonesty in relation to pure moral 
principle: that we keep our fingers 
in order is nothing ; the poor savages 
will not be behind our politeships in 
this point of decorum, when it shall 
please them, on “ some fair future 
day,” to set up fawyers, judges, and 
gibbets. The inequalities that pre- 
vail, and must prevail, in civilized 
society, will not allow our minds to 
be at rest: there is always some- 
thing to envy and to want, even for 
those who have more than they want. 
A gentleman who can feed fifty 
mouths, besides his own, at dinner 
time, might be said to have enough, 
were it not notorious, that Lord 
C- frequently sits down to a 








meal with two hundred guests at his 
table. The baronet is always in a 
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state of temptation till he is a lord ; 
and the lord is any body’s man but 
his own, as long as there is a ribbon 
ora garter which he does not pos- 
sess. There is no “highest” a- 
mongst men—no pre-eminent rest- 
ing-place for any one, from whence 
he can see nothing that is not be- 
neath him. Kings have their com- 
petitors, and are as full of wants as 
paupers. Dishonesty in such high 
personages 1s called ambition ; but 
call it what you please, it is the same 
restless and rapacious greediness, 
acting according to its station and 
its opportunities, as influences the 
meanest amongst us. Kings would 
be sacking territories and pilfering 
prerogative, in the same spirit with 
which beggars would be robbing 
hen-roosts. It has been justly ob- 
served that, as respects manners and 
moral character, there are many 
striking points of resemblance be- 
tween the extreme conditions of hu- 
man life—between kings and the 
lowest of their subjects. The par- 
ties are alike free from responsibility, 
the one being too high, and the other 
too low, to be reached by the checks 
of custom and public opinion. It 
ign so, I think, very unequivocal- 
y, in the affair of honesty. The 
whole world, I sincerely believe, is a 
kuave at bottom ; but a man distin- 
guished only by a good coat on his 
back must keep his nature down, 
and, whatever may be his dreams, 
must wake and walk as the law di- 
rects. Kings and the man of ragsalone 
do as they please: there is no “ pining 
in thought” for them; they leave 
dreaming to those beneath or above 
them, and dash gallantly into the 
field of action, your only fearless de- 
predatens Were IL a king—but I 
orbear ;—my modesty faints before 
so strange an hypothesis. 

There are wants which seem to 
be craving and impetuous, in pro- 
portion as they are far-fetched and 
irrelevant, or removed from common 
feeling and participation. Collectors 
—those who number among. their 
wants rare prints and pictures, an 
unique gem, or solitary coin—are 
thieves to a man. The hankering of 
the collector is complex, being found- 
ed on his regret for what he has not, 
and for what others have. He would 
glory in acquiring a Queen Anne’s 
arthing, but sat be still sleepless, 


if he could not take it from Mr. 
Davies. Bury it—let it not be at all, 
and he might be content; but that 
it should be, and for another, is into- 
lerable. Rarities in a national mu- 
seum create no envy; they belong 
to nobody: it is in the house of a 
friend that they become provoking, 
and drive a man to sin, That it is 
possible for a virtuoso of common 
riper so beset and excited, to 
ve strictly honest, I quite deny. Mr. 
Longfoot has not stolen, I know, and 
will not, and would not steal, I be- 
lieve, a Hogarth print in my posses- 
sion, whichis just wanting to make 
his set complete; but, between 
friends, let me ask him, if he has not 
in his heart purloined it a hundred 
times over. If, as he stood with his 
eyes fixed upon it last Tuesday, for 
instance, in a state of abstraction, he 
was not rioting in the luxury of an 
hypothetical felony, I am a greater 
dunce at interpréting a reverie than 
I should be willing to consider my- 
self. I have myself some virtu about 
me, and have of course my “ con- 
fessions”’ on the subject, if I choose to 
make them. My collection, as yet, 
is fairly come by, I believe; but I 
should be much obliged to Mr. H. 
if he would not show me that Otho 
of his any more. Verbum sat. 

A great city is a perilous school 
for dishonesty, not only from the re- 
lief that it exposes to the naked and 
hungry, but from the ostentatious 
enticements to enjoyment with 
which it meets every whimsical wish 
and want that can enter the imagi- 
nation of luxurious man. The gor- 
geous shops of London, which invent 
for us half the wants that sup- 
ply, are enough to make the best of 
us tremble for the possible conse- 
quences. Where is the person, 
gentle or nee that can walk 
through Oxford-street, and.be sen- 
sible, within his own bosom, that he 
is an honest man? The things are 
all for sale, we know; but what is 
to become of “ poor human nature,” 
with no money in her pocket. Look 
at those youngsters who, with slab- 
bering mouths and vindictive eyes, 
beset the windows of the pastry- 
cooks ; observe that shabby oldish 
gentleman with the green spectacles, 
dreaming and sighing away half the 
morning at the outside (he dares not 
go in) of the curiosity-shop ; mark 
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that lean thoughtful person (he has 
not sixpence in the world) handling 
that precious turbot ; and the gaily- 
dressed spark, a door or two farther 
on, pondering over those enthralling 
cases of rings, seals, and shirt-pins ; 
see how the smart jockey in top- 
boots there stares at, till he almost 
owns, every Dennett and Tilbury at 
the coach-makers; and with what 
a kingly smile that poor-author-like- 
looking. man surveys the phenomena 
of the cook’s shop—he is eating that 
ham with the glass between them ; 
and then note the women, the crowds, 
well-dressed and ill-dressed, old and 
young, who haunt the shops as under 
a spell; not those who bargain or 
buy—let them pass—but the far 
greater multitudes who flutter about 
the windows and doors, who look, 
and think, and fancy, and guess, and 
wonder, and like, and wish, and try, 
and touch, and—all but take ;—these 
various persons, innocent as they 
seem, and as they are in the judg- 
ment of the law, what are they be- 
fore their consciences ?—Such indul- 
gences are so habitual to us, and 
pass through our minds in such easy 
and rapid succession, that we pay no 
deep attention to them in their par- 
ticulars, and suffer ourselves night 
after night (so graceless do we be- 
come) to sleep and forget them. It 
would be curious, and not uninstruc- 
tive, were a person, in mercantile 
phrase, to open a regular account 
against himself touching such pro- 
ceedings, so that all his™ contraband 
imaginations before shop-windows 
might be occasionally served up to 
him in a fall and formal bill of lad- 
ner. 4 das «hbeok Hike this, / ofl 
Lept (there’s the rub again) would 
be as a lookinw-glass, fn which 

inan might see his true fuce, though 
one which he and his friends might 
searcely be willing to own. Any 
lady thinking herself honest, would 
be startled, I dare say, at a diary of 
but a single morning’s fraudulence 
set forth in full amount ;—four dozen 
Cashmire shawls—twelve gross of 
straw bonnets— one hundred lace 
caps, and so on, a multitudinous 
litter of ill-gotten property turned 
out before her conscience, which 
might remind her with advantage of 
those veritable heaps of plunder, that 
are frequently brought to light in the 


hands of some practical rogue, and 
strewed, to the amazement of the 
world, before the eyes of some inqui- 
sitor of the police. The lady, per- 
haps, sees no ghosts of skeleton-keys, 
pick-locks, and iron crows, amidst 
her fancy-pillage,—but there the 
goods are—I stick to that ;— and 
how came they there? Shopping and 
shop-lifting, 1 fear, are but too fre- 
quently, in a moral sense, converti- 
ble terms: the latter has a very bad 
name, and certainly deserves it, while 
her hypocrite-sister, who professes 
“to pay for every thing,” looks the 
world in the face, and meets with 
reverence. Pay for every thing !— 
I have seen a lady, after poring for 
two hours over unfurled roods of 
cambrics, prints, and muslins, till the 
whole counter was a pile of ruin and 
disorder before her, tinally come, to 
a conclusion for three yards of penny 
bobbin, and take her leave. If this 
lady had not more for her money 
than was honest, I give up the ques- 
tion. 

Upon the wholé, I am clearly of 
opinion, that a man who has it at 
heart to be wholly honest, who, 
while he would scorn to be a thief, 
would keep his inclinations also 
“from picking and stealing,” must 
avoid the haunts of fashionable wants 
and necessities, fly from cities and 
all large assemblages of his fellows, 
and not rest with confidence, till he 
reaches the mountains of Switzerland 
or Wales. In these simple regions, 
where enough to eat is pretty nearly 
the limit of civilization, he will find 
the only home of pure, uncoveting 
honesty. ‘Phe savage is a craver— 
mein or tuwa—he eats any tits 
butind the condition 
next bore where every one is 
sure of his lawful dinner, aud no one 
has learned any other want,—there, 
people are by necessity content ; 
there, no one covets what another 
has not got. Perfect plenty and per- 
fect equality leave no motive for 
stealing or wishing: every stomach 
is full—and for the rest—rocks and 
waterfalls move no envy, they are 
yours and mine ; the sky has no par- 
tialities, it covers us all.. This is to 
be honest on very hard terms, to be 
sure: it is better, perhaps, to be a 
bit of a rogue in good ied” 4 
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THE& LITERARY POLICE OFFICE, BOW-STREET. 


EDWARD HERBERT 8 LETTERS TO THE FAMILY OF THE POWELLS. 
No. VIII. 


To Russell Powell, Esq. 


Dogberry. One word, Sir: our Watch, Sir, have, indeed, comprehended 
some auspicious persons, and we would have them this morning examined 


before your Worship. 


Leonato. Take their examination yourself, and bring it me; I am now 
in great haste, as it may appear unto you. 


Dogberry. It shall be suffigance. 
e 


Dogberry. Go, good partner, go; get you to Francis Seacoal: bid him 


bring his pen and inkhorn to the gaol. 


men. 


Verges. And we must do it wisely. 


We are now to examination these 


Dogierry. We will spare for no wit, I warrant you. 
Much Ado about Nothing, Act II. 


Dear Russert !—I am much gra- 
tified that the Morning Herald, 
which I now intend to send you 
daily, gives you so much amuse- 
ment ; the Police Reports are, as you 
correctly observe, written in a mas- 
terly style of humour and _ truth. 
Since you have urged me to ascer- 
tain the writer, I have left no stone 
unturned to fulfil your wishes, and I 
am happy to say, that I now rank 
that ingenious gentleman among my 
warmest friends. His name is not 
Vickery, as you surmise,—I would 
communicate it to you, but as yet he 
has not confided it to my keeping. 

The other day this good gentle- 
man consented to my proposal of 
accompanying k'm to one of ‘the Po- 
lice Offices. Bow-street was our 
chosen spot. I had told him of my 
anxious desire to be initiated into a'l 
the curious scenes of London; and 
he assured me that much whimsical 
work was to be inspected at a me- 
tropolitan Police Office. The day 
we chose for our visit was one of 
great interest and singularity—and 
my friend obtained for me a seat at 
the very foot of Sir Richard Birnie, 
and under the immediate nose, as I 


may say, of Mr. Minshull himself. 
I stayed the whole day, from the 
opening of the office, even unto the 
shutting up of the same. And at 
my particular request, my friend, the 
Reporter, adjourned in the evening 
to my chambers in the Albany, and 
there wrote his report for the He- 
rald, permitting me at the same time 
to copy it, page by page, as he pro- 
ceeded ; 1 beg to inclose it to you 
for your immediate perusal, as the 
Herald, owing to the debates at the 
present c/ose of parliament, will not 
be able to print it for some time. 
Oh! Russell, read it aloud to the 
friends of my heart!—You, with 
your acute remarks and pungent 
tones, will give the paper all tts force 
and efivct. I can vouch for the 
truth of the statement,—but indeed 
no one can doubt for a moment that 
the sketch is one from the very life. 

My sheet of paper is large, but 
the report is extensive. I therefore 
copy it at once, that I may get all 
into one sheet, and save you that 
double charge, which is as serious in 
letters as in guns. Here is the Re- 
port. 


Literary Dolic?, Golw-street, 

Yesterday the magistrates, Sir Richard Birnie, and Mr. Minshull, were 
employed the whole of the day im hearing charges preferred against literary 
offenders. Some of them were pregnant with great public interest ; some 
were unworthy of notice. 

Wittram Worpswortn, a pedlar by trade, that hawks about shoe-laces 
and philosophy, was put to the bar, charged with stealing a poney, value 40s. 
from a Mrs. Foy, of Westmoreland ; but as no one was near him at the 
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time, and as he was beside himself, the charge could not be brought home. 
Another charge, however, was made against him, for converting to his own 
use a spade, with which Mr. Wilkinson had tilled his lands—but as Mr. 
Wilkinson was a gentleman of the Quaker persuasion, he would not appear 
to swear, and William also escaped on this charge. There were several 
readers of William's books who were ready to swear, but their oaths could not 
be taken. The prisoner had several duplicates of little childish poems and toys 
about him, which he said he obtained from his grandmother. But it appear- 
ing that he had often imposed himself off as that old lady, he was remanded 
to allow of some inquiry. He conducted himself very extravagantly while 
before the magistrates, so as to give an idea that he was not quite right. 
He called himself the first man—king of the poets—and wanted to read 
passages from his own works to prove it. The officers had much difficulty 
in restraining him from getting out of the dock to beat the magistrates’ 
brains out with a log of the Excursion. Jeffrey, the officer, was obliged to 
pinion him. 

Samvet Taytor Coterince was brought up for idling about the suburbs 
of town, without being able to give a satisfactory account of himself. He 
was taken up for sleeping at Highgate in the day-time. The magistrates 
committed him to the Muses’ Treadmill for two months, to hard labour. It 
is supposed his feet will be all the better for this exercise. This is the same 
person, though much altered, who passed himself off as the Ancient Mariner, 
at a marriage in the metropolis some time back. 

The Rev. Mr. Bowers was charged with stealing fourteen lines from an 
old gentleman's garden, of the name of Petrarch, at Putney. But he stating 
that he was not aware of his own dishonesty, and it appearing that the 
things were of little or no value—he was reproved and discharged. It was 
supposed that he had stolen these fourteen lines to hang himself with. This 
is the same person who was taken up on suspicion of being concerned in the 
attempted murder of Alexander Pope, at Twickenham, some time ago. But 
it appearing that he had no idea of what he was doing, and was generally 
reckoned a harmless man—he was not detained. He said he could appear 
to his own character. 

O. Gitcurist gave information of having been shot at while playing a 
game at Bowles, in his garden at Stamford. It is supposed he would have 
fallen, but the cloth protected him. Several persons have been apprehended 
on suspicion—but nothing is to be apprehended from the gentleman who 
was most talked of as the ruffian in the neighbourhood. 


Joun Crane (a comely country-looking man, in a smock frock, and face 
to match) appeared to resist an order of filiation, made on the affidavit of 
oue of the Muses with whom he had kept company, and who appeared to 
have been too liberal of her favours to him. The oath being persisted in, 
his innocence stood him in no stead; and he was ordered to set apart half- 
a-crown, out of sixpence a-day, to support the child. He pleaded poverty ; 
but the magistrates explained to him that a poor soldier had been known to 
have managed such an allowance, and therefore they resisted his plea. 
Clare is said to have a wife, and ten little children all under the age of four 
years, which makes his case more reprehensible. 

Tom Moorr underwent a long examination for picking the pocket 
of the public of nine shillings, in Paternoster Row, under the pretence 
of selling a book. But as it was proved thet there were five partners 
concerned in this transaction, and that he was a mere instrument in 
their hands, he was on this charge discharged. He was, however, put 
to the bar on several other complaints, ene of ‘which was from a 
pretty looking unfortumate girl, one of the family of the Muses, who stated 
that she had known him some years ago, when by the most plausible arts 
he completed her ruin. She had since then been obliged to have recourse to 
the most distressing means for subsistence. She had been utterly deserted 
by him lately, and on her applying to him for relicf, he had shut the door in 
her painted face, and informed her through the key-hole that he had mar- 
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ried a religious woman out of the Magdalen, and was no longer a dealer in 
Old Stores. The magistrates could afford this poor unfortunate no relief. 
Tom was also charged by one Dan Anacreon (a man himself of no very 
reputable character), for obtaining odes from him under false pretences :—on 
this charge he was committed. The odes were exhibited in the office, and 
appeared to be plated goods. 


SamuEt Rocers, a youth of very prepossessing appearance, was placed at 
the bar on a charge of putting off several forged notes upon a banker in the 
City. The case involved inuch difficulty. The banker stated that he was 
of the same name with the prisoner, and was perpetually subjected to the 
annoyance of being mistaken for a poet; the notes, however, on being 
examined, were found to have nothing in them—and the charge of forgery 
therefore fell to the ground. The prisoner looked very pale throughout his 
examination, and was observed to conceal something under his coat towards 
the end of it—on being searched, it was found to be a brace of dedications ; 
which, from a particular mark, were known to have been shot on the 
banker’s grounds. The banker stated that he was compelled to put a 
cheque to these things, and having suffered much by such depredations, or 
decidations (we could not catch the precise word) he felt it imperative on 
him to prosecute. The prosecutor was therefore bound over (in sheepskin), 
and the prisoner was taken to the strong room. 


H. Smitru, and James Smirtu, two brothers, were put to the bar on a very 
serious charge of forgery. The office was crowded by those who had suf- 
fered from the ingenious arts of these offenders. Some of the papers were 
produced at the time of examination, and were found to be executed in the 
most masterly manner. They seemed to be engraved on steel! The Rev. 
Mr. Crabbe could not swear to his hand-writing—and one or two _forgees 
were dead at the time of the forgeries; upon which the magistrates 
observed, that post obits of this nature were dangerous cases to commit 
upon. However, Mr. Fitzgerald swore at the forgery upon him, and the 
prisoners were committed. One of the brothers has, since his committal to 
Bridewell, escaped to the Continent. The other is very penitent, and 
exhibits great cheerfulness in his confinement. He declares that his wife 
expects to be confined also in a few days, which will prove an increase to his 
comforts! Jem is a short thin melancholy man, with one eye, which is 
always bent on a joke. 

Tom Dispin was charged with robbing openly in the day-time, and was 
sent to the Bench. He sat down with the magistrates. 


Lord Byron, a young person, apparently of ferocious habits, was placed 
at the bar, under the care of Jeffrey and Gifford, two of the officers of the 
Literary Police, charged with a violent assault upon several literary gentle- 
men ; when taken, he made a determined resistance, and beat the officers 
dreadfully. Jeffrey had his head bound up, in a blue and yellow handker- 
chief; and Gifford carried his arms in a sling, like David the giant-killer. 
The office was filled with bruised poets and broken prosers, all clamorous 
against the offender. It appeared, that going home on a certain day past, 
he was accosted by a Muse, and was prevailed upon to take a glass of some- 
thing at the Flying Horse and Pan-pipes, which, getting into his head, made 
him unruly. On quitting the place, he was met by the party complaining, 
who remonstrated with him, and endeavoured to convince him of the 
badness of the company he was keeping ; when, without a word, he began 
laying about him, mauling, and knocking down all that were far or near. 
Several men were brained for life, and poor Mr. Fitzgerald got an-ode on his 
head, which, it is supposed, will never be subdued ; indeed, it increases 
every year. The prisoner, for want of Bayle (which he had lent to Mr. 
Leigh Hunt, to assist him in his philosophical pursuits), was committed to 
Cold Bath Fields, where it is feared he will soon put all the convicts into hot 
water. There was also an information lodged against him, by a lady of 
title, for keeping unlawful game in his house, without a licence—he was 
unable to pay the penalties immediately. The prisoner looked scornfully at 
the Bench ; and Southey declared he oo to be hand cuffed, but had not the 
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courage to carry his declaration into effect. The prisoner, seeing one of 
Messrs. Longman’s firm near him, protested, if they published his pal 
Tom Moore's Loves of the Angels to the world, he would make that deed 
and Heaven and Earth come together! The Bench shuddered at the thought, 
and Jeffrey was ordered to look to him. On retiring from the bar, the 
prisoner was very ferocious, and the officers were compelled to put his 
crooked spirit into a straight waistcoat. He was scarcely nineteen when he 
conunitted the offence for which he was committed. 

The Rev. Mr. Cranne, an old man of very venerable appearance, was 
examined on a charge of having burglariously entered the parish poor- 
house, and stolen therefrom a joint stool—a deal table—a wooden spoon— 
a smoke jack, and sundry kitchen and washhouse utensils. The case was 
clearly made out, and the parish was bound over to prosecute. It appear- 
ed on examination that this offender had been very hard upon the paupers 
in the house ; and, indeed, while before the magistrates, he made several 
irreverent jokes upon the occasion. 

Sir Watrer Scorrt, alias Tur Great Unxnowy, alias Brit Bracon, 
alias Cunninc Water, underwent a long private examination, on a sort 
of novel fraud, which was whispered to be one of a very extensive nature ; 
nothing transpired after the examination, and the prisoner was ordered up for 
a further hearing. Sir W. 8. being a Baronet, and one of the Bench being 
2 Scotchman, the prisoner was allowed to be out on his own recognizance. 
He is a tall farmer-looking man—something of a Northern Cobbett. He is 
sail to be the same person that was comected with the Longman gang in 
the great poetical robbery—and that obtained the King’s pardon, by turning 
King’s evidence against his companions. 


Sanan Stppons, a person well known about the theatres, was placed at 
the bar under suspicion of having disinterred the body of John Milton, a 
respectable scrivener, from the church-yard of Cripplegate. Some of the 
limbs were found in her possession. She told a very plausible story, and 
much affected the Bench. But her powers this way were well known—and 
the magistrates wiped their eyes, and ordered her to find bail. 


Rosert Sourney was informed against for sending out his poetical coals 
to Newcastle, without having the metre’s ticket. He offered to take an 
oath, that he had a right to do as he thought best—but the magistrates 
would not listen to him. His saci, however, was found to be full measure 
—which was much in his favour. The officers knew Rob well, and stated 
that he had often been at that bar before. He is the same person that 
knocked down Wesley in Paternoster-row, and that took away Lord Nel- 
son's life in Albemarle-street. On being called upon to account for his 
mode of living—he declared that he lived upon the lives of others—that he 
was the only man of unimpeachable morals in the world—that he knew and 
revered the King, Mr. Croker, and the constitution ; and that he would, if 
the magistrates pleased, write an Ode on the Police-office, which might be 
stuck up in some conspicuous place, to keep respectable people away. He 
was fined in the mitigated penalty of 1/. and was ordered to be confined 
until the same was paid. He sold some waste paper, which his publishers 
held, and got out without a rag being left. 


Cuartes Lamp was brought up, charged with the barbarous murder of 
the late Mr. Elia. He was taken late in the evening, at a house of resort 
for characters of his description, in Fleet-strect—and he had with him 
at the time of his caption a crape mask—a phosphorus = hock) bottle— 
a dark lanthom—a sieleton key—a centre bit (out of the haunch)—and 
a large clasp knife (and fork). The evidence was indisputable—and 
Mr. Lamb was committed. ‘There appears to have been no apparent 
motive for this horrible murder, unless the prisoner had an eye to poor 
Mr. Elia’s situation in the Lonpon Macazine. The prisoner is a 
large gaunt-looking fellow, with a queer eye, and a broad overhanging 
brow. If no witnesses had come forward—his looks would have appeared 
against him ! 
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Attan Cunntncuam, a dwarf, was brought up, under Tom Cribb’s care 
this is the second act of kindness of the arg ag charged with a fraud 


upon a Mr. Cromek. Being young and little, he was handed over to the 
Philanthropic, as a fit place for such a heart as his. 

Barry Cornwact was brought up—charged by the officers with having 
created a crowd, and occasioned a disturbance, at Covent-Garden theatre. 
On expressing his contrition, and promising to offend again, he was re- 

rimanded and discharged. He seemed to be a young man of very violent 
habits, and was near flooring the officer that stood by him. 


Tuomas Camrse.t, a man well known about town, was charged with 
keeping a Little-go—for unlawful insurances in the lottery of Fame. It 
was proved that he had taken in several poor authors to his concern—and 
he not being able to account for himself, was ordered to a year’s hard 
labour, and to stand in the pillory in Conduit-street the first day of every 
month. 


The Hon. Mr. Seencern—Lord Joun Russert—Lord and Lady Bies- 
sineron—the Duke of RurLanp—Lord Tuvurtow, and several others, all 
persons of no literary repute, were placed at the bar from the St. James’s 
watch-house, charged with frequenting a masquerade at unlicensed rooms. 
They were brought up in their several motley dresses, and made the Li- 
terary Police Officers grin at the ridiculous figures they cut. Mr. Spencer 
was an Apollo—the wreath round his head was of artificial flowers, and he 
sang complimentary odes to ladies of fashion, which he accompanied on his 
lyre! Lord J. Russell was dressed up as Carlos in the Duenna: he sup- 
ported the part pretty well, but he was obliged to do so, for the part would 
not support him.—Lord Blessington appeared as Lord Colambre, out of 
Miss Edgeworth’s novel of the Absentee, and did not look weil—his lady 
attempted the character of an authoress, and got some credit by writing on 
the ready Rhine-o.—The Duke of Rutland made a very indifferent Mungo 
Park ; and Lord Thurlow was a middling Sir Philip Sidney dismounted !— 
They all pleaded ignorance as an excuse for their bad works, and were fined 
a shilling each and discharged. 

Just as the Bench had got through all these charges, and as the ma- 
gistrates were rising, George CoLMAN was brought in, charged with liav- 
ing attempted to destroy himself with poison. He talked a great deal of 
skinble skamble stuff—about the Law of Java—and the Upas-tree—but no 
one could understand him. It appearing, however, that he had formerly 
been in his senses, and had lived in repute, he was given over to his 
friends, with strict injunctions, that pen, ink, and paper, and all such 
dangerous weapons should strictly be kept out of his reach. ‘This was not 
the first attempt at suicide made by this unfortunate man. 

There were some other cases of no public interest heard—and the ma- 
gistrates rose and left the office. Nothing yet has transpired respecting the 
D'Israeli burglary :—but Mrs. Opie is suspected of knowing something of 
poor Mrs. Donatty’s death ! 





I have scarcely an inch of lappel meant, and must pass away in a 
left to say another word, and in- moment. Reason with her, Russell! 
deed my hand is already cramped —and as she knows Mr. Wordsworth, 
with copying the report. I sincerely get her to intercede with hiin—for he 
hope, my Dear Russell, that you will is the only gentleman | fear. Fare- 
relish it, as it is intended ;—nought is_ well. With love to your sisters, 


done in malice, but all in humour— I am, ever and a day, 
and, I trust, in good humour. Your Y our friend, 
kind mother will think it a pity to Eow. Henpenr. 


expose the names of the parties—but Albany, Jun. 1823. 
they are all too sensible to be at- ps. A happy new year to you— 
fected by a trifle, which is merrily and to those who see this letter. 





Se roe cee 
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(Continued from our last Number.) 
HIPPOLYTE, LA TROADE, ET ANTIGONE. 


The subject of these three trage- 
dies being taken chiefly from So- 
yhocles, Euripides, and Seneca, | 
shall willingly decline the task of 
being as particular in my account of 
them as of the rest. In the first, the 
vhost of AEgeus speaks the prologue. 
Then comes in Hippolytus, who, ina 


speech of about one hundred and 
fifty lines, declares his foreboding of 
some approaching evil. Had Mr. 
Charles Lamb met with a similar 
passage in one of our old drama- 
tists, | do not think he would have 
passed it unnoticed. 


Ja l’'Aurore se leve, et Phebus qui la suit 
Vermeil fait flamboyer les flambeaux de la nuit, 
Ja ses beaux limonniers commencent a respandre 
Le jour aux animaux qui ne font que l’attendre, 
Ja les monts sourcilleux commencent a jaunir 
Sous le char de ce Dieu qu‘ils regardent venir. 

© beau solcil luisant, belle et claire planette, 

Qui pousse tes rayons dedans la nuit brunette : 
QO grand Dieu perruquier, qui lumineux estains 
Me decharmant les yeux, l’erreur des songes vains, 
Qui ores travailloient durant cette nuit sombre 
Mon esprit combattu d’un larmoyable encombre ; 
Je te salue, O Pere, et resalue encor, 








Toy, ton char, tes chevaux, et tes beaux rayons d’or. 

I] me sembloit dormant, que j’erroy solitaire 
Au creux d'une forest mon esbat ordinaire : 
Descendre dans un val, que mille arbres autour 
Le ceinturant espois, privent de nostre jour. 

Il y fuisoit obscur, mais non pas du tout comme 

En une pleine nuict, qu’accompagne le somme ; 
Mais comme il fait au soir, apres que le soleil 

A retire de nous son visage vermeil, 

Et qu’il relaisse encor une lueur qui semble 

Estre ni jour ni nuict, mais tous les deux ensemble. 

Dedans un val ombreux, estoit a droite main 
Un antre plein de mousse, et de lambrunche plein 
Ou quatre de mes chiens entrerent d’avanture, 
Quatre Molossiens de guerriere nature. 

A grande peine ils estoient a la gueule du creux 
Qu’il se vient presenter un grand lion affreux, 

Le plus fort et massif, le plus espouvantable, 

Qui jamais hebergeant au Taure inhospitable. 

Ses yeux estoient de feu, qui flamboient tout ainsi 
Que deux larges tisons dans un air obscurci. 

Son col gros et charnu, sa poitrine nerveuse, 
S’enfloient herissonez d’une hure crineuse : 

Sa gueule estoit horrible, et horrible ses dens, 

Qui comme gros piquets apparoissoient dedans. 

Mes chiens, bien que hardis, si tost ne l’aviserent, 
Que saisis des frayeurs dehors ils s*élancerent : 
Accoururent vers moy tremblant et pantelant, 

Criant d’une voix foible, et comme s’adeulant. 

Si tost que je les voy si esperdus, je tasche 

De les rencourager : mais leur courage lasche 

Ne les rasseure point, et tant plus que je veux 

Les en faire approcher, ils reculent peureux, 

Conve un grand chef guerrier qui voit ses gens en fuite, 
Et plusieurs gros scadrons d’ennemi a leur suite, 
A beau les exhorter, les prier, supplier, 

De retourner visage, et de se rallier,! 

A beau faire promesse, a beau donner menace, 
C'est en vain ce qu'il fait, ils ont perdu I’audace. 
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Tis sont sourds et muets, et n’ont plus autre soin, 
Que de haster le pas, et s’enfuir bien loin. 
J’empoigne mon espieu, dont le fer qui flamboye 
Devant mon estomach, me découvre la voye ; 

Je descens jusqu’au bord, od soudain j’appercoy 
Le grand lion patu, qui decoche vers moy, 
Dégorgeant un tel cri de sa gorge beante 

Que toute la forest en resonne tremblante, 

Qu’ Hymette en retentist, et que les rocs, qui sont 
Au bord Thriasien, en sourcillent le front. 
Ferme je me roidis, adossé d’une souche, 

Avancé d’une jambe, et a deux bras je couche 
Droit 4 luy mon espieu, prest de luy traverser 
La gorge ou l’estomach, s’il se cuide avancer. 
Mais las peu me servit cette brave asseurance ! 
Car luy sans faire cas du fer que je luy lance, 


Non plus que d’un festu que j’eusse eu dans la main, 


Me l’arrache de force, et le rompt tout soudain ; 
Me renverse sous luy, me trainace et me coule, 
Aussi facilement qu’il eust fait d’une boule. 

Ja ses griffes fondoient dans mon estomac nu, 
L’escartelant sous luy comme un poulet menu 
Qu’un milan a ravi sous l’aisle de sa mere, 

Et le va déchirant de sa griffe meurtriere ; 

Quand, vaincu du tourment, je jette un cri si haut, 
Que j’en laisse mon songe, et m’éveille en sursaut, 
Si froid et si tremblant, si glacé par la face, 

Par les bras, par le corps, que je n’estoy que glace. 

Je fu long temps ainsi dans mon lict estendu, 
Regardant ca et la comme un homme esperdu, 
Que l’esprit, la memoire, et le sens abandonne, 
Qui ne scait ce qu’il est, ne cognoist plus personne, 
Immobile, insensible, etourdé, qui n’a plus 
De pensement en luy qui ne soit tout confus. 


Mais las! ce n’est encor tout ce qui m’espouvante, 


Tout ce qui me chagrine, et mon ame tourmente; 
Ce n'est pas cela seul qui me fait tellement 
Craindre je ne scay quoy de triste evenement ! 

J’ay le coeur trop hardy pour estre fait la proye 
Dun songe deceveur ; cela seul ne m’effroye ; 

Le songe ne doit pas estre cause d’ennuy, 

Tant foible est son pouvoir quand il n’v a que luy: 


Ce n’est qu'un vain semblant, qu’un fantosme, une iinage, 
Qui nous trompe en dormant, et non pas un presage. 


Depuis quatre ou cing nuicts le hibou n’a jamais 
Cessé de lamenter au haut de ce palais, 

Et mes chiens aussitost qu’ils sont en leurs estables 
Comme loups par les bois heurlent espouvantables ; 
Les tours de ce chasteau noircissent de corbeaux ; 
Jour et nuict aperchez sepulcraliers oiseaux, 

Et n‘en veulent partir, ores qu’on les dechasse, 

Si ce n’est quand je sors pour aller a la chasse 5 
Car alors tous ensemble ils decampent des tours, 
Et croassant sur moy m’accompagnent tousiours, 
Bavolant ca et la, comme une espesse nué 


Qui vogue parmi|’air, du Soleil soustenué. (P. 247. 


Already doth the goddess of the dawn 
Peer forth, and ruddy Phebus following 
Makes the night torches flare ; his pawing coursers 
Scatter down light on all earth’s animals 

That do but wait them, and the beetling cliffs 
Grow amber with the chariot of the God 
Whom they spy coming. O fair beaming Sun! 
Bright Planet, that dost push thy subtle beams 
Through the dun night! great golden-tressed God, 
Who with thy luminous wand mine eyes uncharming, 
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Extinguishest the errour of vain dreams, 

That all this troublous night have haunted me ; 

ta Hail to thee, Father! and again all hail 

; To thee, thy car and steeds, and beams of gold. 

Methought in sleep I wander’d all alone 

Through a deep forest, where I oft resort, 

Into a valley, which a thousand trees, 

With their tall antlers girdling, shut from day. 

I stood in darkness, yet not darkness such 

As in full night by slumber companied ; 

' But as when late at evening, after Sol 
Has quite withdrawn his visage, and yet leaves 
A light, that seemeth neither night nor day, 
But both conjoin’d. And in that shadowy vale, 

f Upon my right methought there was a cave, 
Moss-lined, and mantled with a shaggy vine. 
Four of my dogs at random enter’d it, 
Four stout Molossians of right warlike breed ; 
But scarcely had they dived into its jaws, 
When a fierce lion met them. Such a beast, 
So large, so massive, and so full of dread, 
Amid the wilds of Taurus never stabled. 
His eyes of fire glared like two beacon torches 
Inadim sky. His big and fleshy neck, 
And his wide brawny chest, were swoln and bristled 
With a rough matted fell: his throat was horrible, 
And horrible his teeth, within the maw 
Ranged like to monstrous spikes. My dogs, alert 
And hardy as they were, no sooner spy'd him, 
Than they sprang out in terrour, and did run 
Up to me, quaking, out of breath, and yelping 
With a shrill feeble wail. Soon as I see them 
Thus cow’d, I strive to hearten them again ; 
But their slack courage rallies not a jot ; 
And by how much the more I tarre theia on, 
They, more afear'’d, recoil. As a brave leader, 
That sees his people routed, and the enemy 

, Dogging their heels, cries out, exhorts, persuades, 

Entreats them to return and face the foe: 
But bootless all; in vain he promises, 

In vain he threatens ; they have lost their daring, 
Are deaf, and mute, and dream but of their flight. 
I grasp my pike, whose iron tip advanced 
Glistens before me, and informs my path. 

Then, on the brink arriving, 1 perceive 


i, The mighty lion, that with out-stretch’d paws 
i, Darts on me, uttering from open throat 
! So dread a roar, that all the forest shook, 


And from Hymettus the redoubled cry 
Echoed, and on Thriasian shores the rocks 
Arch'd their steep brows in wonder. Firm I stand, 
@ 3 Stiffen each nerve, against a trunk my back 
ey Prop, and, one leg outstretch’d, on either arm 
Right towards him couch my pike, ready to pierce 
His gorge or entrails, if he dared advance. 
But he no more account had of my spear 
Than if I had been armed with a straw ; 
Seized it and snapp’d in twain ; then suddenly 
Upset me under him, drags on, and rolls me 
As easily as he had done a ball. 
Already were his clutches in my breast, 
Ripping me up like to a tiny bird, 
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That from its mother’s wing a kite hath ravish’d, 
And rends in pieces with his murderous claws ; 
When by the torment vanquish'd, I so loud 
Shriek’d out, that I broke otf my dream, and waking, 
Leap’d up, so chill, so trembling, and so frozen, 
My face, and arms, and body, were but ice. 
Thus on my bed long time I lay extended 
Gazing around me like a man distract, 
Who, reft of thought, and memory, and sense, 
Wots neither what he is, nor better knows 
Other beside himself ; a motionless clod, 
And heap of mere confusedness within. 
Nor this, alas! the whole of what I fear, 
Or that doth fill my spirit with strange boding 


Of some unknown event. 


J have a heart 


Too stout to be the prey ofa false dream. 

This is not all that frays me ; for a dream 
Should not itself be cause of our annoy ; 

Since ‘tis no more than a vain empty shadow, 
And no presagement of the thing to come. 
These four or five nights past, the owlet ne’er 
Hath ceased lamenting on our palace roof ; 
And, soon as in their kennel stall’d, my hounds 


How] like to forest wolves. 


Our castle towers 


Are black with ravens, perched night and day; 
Sepulchral birds, that will not quit their seat, 
Though driven, save when I go forth to hunt ; 

And then it seems as all took wing at once 

From the steep battlements, and, croaking round me, 
Accompanied my steps this way and that, 

Flapping their dismal pennons in mid air, 
Self-balanced, like a thick and low-hung cloud. 


The Tively song of the attendant 
sportsmen tends to dispel these hor- 
rors. It must be owned, that there 
is something in all this more to our 
English taste ; in short, that it has 
more of character and of picturesque 
effect, than the opening of Racine’s 
Phedre, in which the tutor of Hip- 
polytus is trying to extort from his 
pupil a confession of his being en- 
amoured of Aricia, whieh a little 
prudery alone restrains him from 
avowing. 

Il n’en faut point douter, vous aimez, vous 
brilez, 

Vous périssez d’un mal que vous dissimulez. 

La charmante Aricie a-t-elle si. vous plaire ? 

Hippolyte. Théramene, je pars, et vais 

chercher mon pere. 

The young prince, though a vo- 
tary of Diana herself, if he had not 
had a mistress would have appeared 
more savage than any of the wild 
beasts he hunted, in the eyes of that 
court, where, as Voltaire tells us, the 
prime minister himself could not be 
without one. In the next scene the 
judgment of Racine led him to follow 
Euripides, though he has done it 


most timidly, and with a sacred 
horror of the bold and _ passionate 
imagery of the Greek. In his preface, 
acknowledging his obligations to that 
writer jor the conception of Phe- 
dra’s character, he tells us, that he 
believes he had never exhibited any- 
thing so reasonable on the stage. 
© Quand je ne lui devrois que la 
seule idée du caractere de Phedre, 
je pourrois dire que je lui dois 
ce que j'ai peut-ctre mis de plus 
raisonnable sur le théatre.” And to 
her reason indeed it must be allowed 
he has brought her in the strait- 
waistcoat of his alexandrines ; for the 
poor queen raves no more, as she 
had formerly done in her palace at 
Athens, about dewy fountains, pure 
waters, poplars, tufted meadows, pine- 
trees, beast-slaughtering hounds, 
spotted stags, and Thessalian spears ; 
about Diana mistress of the sea-lake, 
and Venetian horses; but talks asa 
lady might be supposed to talk, who 
had lived the greater part of her life 
at Paris, and was subject to be at 
times a little flighty. 
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Dieux, que ne suis-je assise a l’ombre des 
forets ? 

Quand pourrai-je, au travers d’une noble 
poussiere, 

Suivre de I’wil un char fuyant dans la car- 
riere ? 

Garnier would assuredly have made 
more of this; but he has unfortu- 
nately struck off. into the route of 
Seneca, who makes the queen speak 
of her love for Hippolytus in the 
presence of the Nurse as if the latter 
were already acquainted with it, and 
so loses one of the finest occasions 
ever offered to a dramatic poet, to 
show his art in the casual and un- 
conscious discovery of an illicit pas- 
sion. The “Ah, Dieux!” of Racine’s 
Phedra, on the mention of the name 
of Hippolytus, is not equal to the 
oinoec of Euripides. It does not sound 
so much like a moan drawn from the 
bottom of a heart ready to burst 
with a sense of its sufferings. In the 
rest of the play, Garnier has not de- 
parted far from Seneca’s model. Eu- 
ripides alone introduces Hippolytus 
still alive at the conclusion, and has 
a short but moving scene between 
him and Theseus. 

In the preface to the Troade, Gar- 
nier owns that he has taken it part- 
ly from the Hecuba and Troades of 
Euripides, and partly from the Troas 
of Seneca. It is by expansion that 
he is most apt to spoil the effect of 
what he borrows. In Seneca, An- 
dromache, when she is begging of 
Ulysses to spare the child Astyanax, 
Says, 

An has ruinas urbis in cinerem datas 
Hic excitabit ? 


And then holding up his little hands, 
adds, 


He manus Trojam erigent ? 


than which scarcely anything can 
be imagined more pathetic.* But 
when Garnier makes four words into 
as many lines, it is dilated almost to 
nothing. 


Quoy ? ces floiiettes mains, ces deux mains 


enfantines, 
Pourront bien restaurer les Troyennes 
tuines ? 


Pourront bien redresser les meurs audacieux 

Du cendreux Ilion, que battirent les Dieux ? 

(P. $52.) 

An Italian poet, Bongianni Grat- 

arolo, who has treated the same 

subject in his Astianatte, manages 
it much better. 


Son queste mani da redrizzar Troja ? 
(Act 4.) 
And are these hands to build up Troy 
again ? 

In like manner, when Talthybius 
relates to Hecuba the sacrifice of 
Polyxena, Garnier has enlarged on 
the narration in Euripides, which, 
beautiful as it is, is yet sufficicntly 
long. 

Into his Antigone, he has crowded 
much of the Septem Contra Thebas 
of /Eschylus, the Pheenisse of Euri- 
pides, and the Thebais of Seneca; nor 
is it tillthe fourth act, that he takes 
up the subject as it is treated in the 
Antigone of Sophocles. The farewell 
of the heroine, when she is about to 
enter her living sepulchre, will be 
well remembered by all readers of 
that master of the drama. It is thus 
imitated by Garnier :— 


© fontaine Dircee! 6 fleuve Ismene! 6 prez! 

© forests ! 6 costaux! 6 bords de sang pourprez! 
O soleil jaunissant lumiere de ce monde ! 

© Thebes, mon pays, d’hommes guerriers feconde, 
Et maintenant fertile en dure cruauteé, 

Contrainte je vous laisse et votre royauté ! 


Ha, je scay que bientost sortant de ma caverne, 
Je vous verray, mon pere, au profond de l’Averne! 
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Je vous verray, ma mere, esclandreuse Iocaste, 
Je verray Eteocle, et le gendre d’Adraste, 
N’agueres devalez sur le noir Acheron, 


Et ne passez encor par le nocher Charon. 





* “ The master-piece of Seneca,” says Dryden, in his treatise on Dramatic Poesy, 


** IT hold to be that scene in the Troades, where Ulysses is seeking for Astyanax to bill 


him. There you see the tenderness of a motlier tepresented in Andromache.” 
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Adieu, brigade armée; adieu, cheres compagnes, 
Je m’en vay lamenter sous les sombres campagnes : 
J’entre vive en ma tombe, oi languira mon corps 
Mort et vif, esloigné des vivans et des morts. (P. 478.) 
Instead of a translation of these lines, I will add an attempt which I once 
made to compress the original into a few Latin elegiacs. 


Hos viva Antigone, jamjam subitura sepulchrum, 
Thebas respiciens, fudit ab ore sonos. 

Sancta vale sedes, comitesque valete puelle, 
Et tu Direwi fluminis unda vale. 

Nunc licet extremum patrias insistere terras ; 
Nunc licet extremo munere luce frui. 

Intereo misera, amplexus ignara mariti: 
Turbavit pompas mors, Hymenze, tuas. 

At nec peeniteat vitales luminis oras 
Linquere, et inferni visere regna Dei; 

Sic cari potero vultus agnoscere fratris, 
Sic umbre occurrent ora paterna mez. 

Adsum, clamabo ; generisque miserrima nostri, 
Fato Labdacide stirpe creata probor. 


The subject of the next tragedy, 
entitled, Les Juiffes, the Jewish 
women, is taken from the Bible 


dan, captain of the guard, his inten- 
tion to punish with death the rebel- 
lion of the king of the Jews, from 
which that officer in vain endeavours 


(II Kings, xxiv. xxv.) Act 1. The 
prophet deplores the defeat of the 
Jews. The chorus sing a hymn on 
the fall of man and on the deluge. 
Act 2. Nebuchadnezzar, after an ar- 
rogant speech, equalling himself to 
the Almighty, declares to Nebuzara- 


Ne viendra point le jour que mes langeurs je noye 
Pans un sombre tombeau, faite des vers la proye ? 
Helas! je croy que non, il y a trop long temps 
Qu’en vain je le reclame, et qu’en vain je l’attens. 
Non, il ne viendra point, ma peine est perdurable, 
J.a mort prompte au secours ne m’est point secourable: 
Elle me fuit peureuse, et n’ose m’approcher, 
Son dard, qui ne craint rien, @ peur de me toucher. 
Elle craint les malheurs ot je languis confite, 
Qu pense qu’immortelle en ce monde j’habite, 
Que j’y erre a jamais, m’ayant lire de Dieu, 
Comme dans un enfer, confinee ence lieu. (P. 517.) 
Will there not come a day, when I may whelm 
In the dark tomb my sorrows, made the prey 
For worms? Alas! I think, ’twill never come 
Long time it is since I call for’t in vain, 
In vain expect it. Oh! my pains are lasting. 
E’en death, the general helper, helps not me. 
Trembling he flees away, nor ventures near me: 
His dart, that knows no terror, dares not touch me. 
He fears the evils that enclose me round ; 
Or thinks I dwell immortal in this world, 
Sent by God’s wrath to wander up and down 
Within this place of torment, as my hell. 


The Assyrian Queen commise- mutal and the wives of Zedekiah 
rates her misfortunes, and tries with enter; and at their supplications, the 


to dissuade him. A chorus on the 
mischiefs resulting trom the Jewish 
comection with Egypt. Hamutal, 
mother of Zedekiah, bewailing her 
desolate condition, with the Jewish 
women. 


much delicacy and tenderness to Assyrian king at length makes a 
comfort her. The chorus sing a fare- 
well to their native country.—Act 3. 
While the Queen is interceding with 
Nebuchadnezzar for the Jews, Ha- 





treacherous promise of mercy. The 
chorus sing a hymn from the psalm 
«« By the Waters of Babylon, &c.”— 
Act 4. Seraiah, the chief priest, re- 
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presents to the king of the Jews, when 
he is bewailing the sins and calami- 
ties of himself and his people, that 
nothing is left him but to submit with 
tranquillity and fortitude to the di- 
vine dispensations. Nebuchadnezzar 
now enters, and reproaches them with 
their rebellion. At first, Zedekiah 
acknowledges his offence, but is af- 
terwards irritated into defiance by 
the brutality of his conqueror. The 
chorus in a hymn remember with 
anguish their former happiness, and 
contrast it with their present suffer- 
ings. The master of the household 
to the Assyrian king comes to de- 
mand the royal children from Hamu- 
tal and the wives of Zedekiah. The 
chorus sing the perpetual instability 
of fortune.—Act 5. The Prophet an- 
nounces to Hamutal and the Queen 
the cruel murder of the children, 
whom they had given up as hostages 
to Nebuchadnezzar. Zedekiah then 
enters with his eyes put out; and the 
Prophet concludes the tragedy by 
foretelling the deliverance of the 
Jews by Cyrus, the rebuilding of the 
temple, and the coming of Christ. 
BRADAMANTE, 

The last of Garnier’s plays, which 
is entitled a tragi-comedy, and has 
no choruses, was suggested, as the 
wuthor says in his preface, by the lat- 
ter part of the Orlando Furioso. In 
this he has conducted the plot much 
more artfully than in any of the rest. 
—Act 1. Sc. 1. Charlemagne ts intro- 


duced exulting over the delivery of 


his kingdom from the forces of Agra- 
mant.—Sc. 2. Nymes, Duke of Ba- 
varia, advises him to be content with 
his victory, and not to pursue further 
the remains of his routed enemies. 
The king expresses his design to re- 
ward his faithful soldiers, and espe- 
cially Roger, by uniting him in mar- 
riage with Bradamante, whom her 
parents, Aymon and Beatrix, design- 
ed for Leon, son and heir to Constan- 
tine, the Grecian emperor; but in 
order to secure her for her lover, and 
at the same time not to contradict 

openly the will of her parents, Char- 
lemagne intends that she shall be the 
pare of the knight who shall vanquish 
ler in single combat.—Act 2. Sc. 1. 
Aymon and Beatrix hold a conver- 
sation on the intended marriage of 
their daughter. There is something 
comic in the pleasure with which 
they express their hopes of getting 
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her off their hands without a mar- 
riage portion to the Emperor's son.— 
Sc. 2. Renaud expostulates with his 
father on his resolution to force a 
husband on his sister Bradamante. 
The old man falls into a rage, 
threatens to fight all who oppose his 
will, and calls to his servant, La 
Roque, for his arms, at the same 
time that he can scarce stand for 
feebleness.—Sc. 3. Beatrix strives to 
wheedle her daughter Bradamante 
into the match with the Emperor's 
son. One of the verses that are 
put into her mouth on this occasion, 
being a good translation of the patria 
est ubicunque bene est, has I think 
passed into a proverb : 


Le pays est partout ou l’on se trouve bien. 


Bradamante parries her mother’s 
attempt very artfully, and alarms her 
so much by saying that she will turn 
nun, that the old Jady consents to her 
marrying Roger.—Act 3. Scene 1. 
Leon, who had fallen violently in love 
with Bradamante from the mere re- 
port of her beauty, arrives at Paris 
in the company of Roger, whom, 
although his enemy, he had freed 
from prison; and whom oe know- 
ing him to be his rival) he now 
engages to undertake for him the 
single combat which Charlemagne 
had proposed. Roger’s gratitude 
does uot allow him to deny the prince 
this request, though his granting it 
will lose him his mistress.—Scene 2. 
Bradamante, in a soliloquy, laments 
the absence ot Roger.— Scene 3. Re- 
lying on the prowess of his friend, 
who is to counterfeit him, Leon speaks 
confidently of his own success to 
Charlemagne, who promises that he 
will be as good as his word, and give 
Bradamante to him if he shall con- 
quer her.—Scene 4. Bradamante, with 
her attendant, Hippalque, in the pre- 
sence of Charlemagne, declares her 
contempt of the “ "debile Gr egois,” 
the “jeune effeminé,” who aspires 
to win her hand in the duel; and her 
resolution to have no husband but 
her old lover.—Scene 5. Roger enters 

alone, disguised in the armour of 
Leon; and distracted between his 
love on the one hand and his obliga- 
tions to his friend on the other, de- 
termines at last that he will meet 
Bradamante in the lists, but that he 
will exert himself no further than to 
parry her weapon.—fScene 6. Brae 
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damante too comes on the stage 
alone. She makes a fine speech on 
French heroism, and resolves to give 
her young antagonist no quarier.— 
Act 4. Scene 1. La Montagne, who had 
been present at the single combat 
which is supposed to have taken place 
since the last Act, gives a lively de- 
scription of it to Aymon and Bea- 
trix, who rejoice at the defeat of 
their daughter, not doubting but she 
will now be compelled to espouse 
Leon.—Scene 2. Roger, in an agony 
of despair, imprecates curses on his 
own head for having lost his mistress 
by conquering her for Leon.—Scene 3. 
In equal grief at her own defeat, 
Bradamante professes to her friend 
Hippalque that she will die rather 
than fulfil her engagement, and bit- 
terly laments the supposed absence 
of Roger.—Scene 4. During their 
conversation, Marphise, the sister of 
Roger, comes in, and Hippalque de- 
vises a plan, which is eagerly caught 
at, for deferring the proposed nup- 
tials till Roger’s return. It is that 
Marphise shall represent to Charle- 
magne the wrong that is done to her 
brother in his absence ; shall charge 
Bradamante with being secretly be- 
trothed to him, and with having de- 
serted him for her royal suitor; and 
shall offer to maintain the accusation 
by a trial at arms; that Bradamante 
shal} pretend confusion at this chal- 
Jenge; and that, in the mean time, 
Charlemagne will no doubt be in- 
duced to suspend the proceedings.— 
Scene 5. The plot is put into execu- 


tion, and the result is, that Roger, as 
soon as he makes his appearance 
again at Paris, is to fight Leon.— 
Scene 6. Leon proposes to employ 
Roger, whom he does not yet know 
to be his rival, to extricate him from 
this new difficulty ; but is informed 
by Basile, Duke of Athens, that his 
friend is no longer to be found in 
Paris.— Act 5. Scene 1. Leon, who 
meets with Roger, now discovers 
who he is, enters into a contest of 
generosity with him, and insists on 
yielding Bradamante to him.—Scene 
2. Meanwhile the ambassadors of 
Bulgaria having arrived at the court 
of Charlemagne, announce that their 
countrymen had elected Roger for 
their new king, in recompense of his 
having defended them against the 
Greeks.—Scene 3. Charlemagne ac- 
quaints Aymon with the honour con- 
ferred on Roger, and thus removes 
the principal objection to his union 
with Bradamante.—Scenes 4, 5,6, and 
7. The whole of the preceding events 
are explained to the satisfaction of 
all parties; the lovers are made 
happy; and Charlemagne satisfies 
Leon ior the loss of his mistress, by 
giving him his own daughter Leo- 
hora. 





Robert Garnier, born at La Ferte- 
Bernard, 1534, died at Mans, lieute- 
nant-general of that town. He gain- 
ed the prize at the Jeux Floraux ; 
end, in addition to the plays here 
spoken of, was the author of several 
other poems which I have not seen. 





THE BRIDES’ TRAGEDY.* 


Tuis Drama is undoubtedly one 
of the most promising performances 
of this “ poctical age.” There are, 
indeed, few things which, «as mere 
poetry, surpass it. It has plonty of 
faults, and so much the better. It 
has plenty of beauties too,—many 
delicacies, sometimes great power 
of expression, sometimes originality, 
and seldom or never common place. 
And this, we apprehend, is what very 
few first performances can pretend to. 
We know a friend, indeed, who may, 
if he pleases, give to the world a 
volume of poetry, which may com- 
pete with the Brides’ Tragedy ; but 


as yet he has not done so. When he 
shall publish, it will be time enough 
to praise—and blame. 

Mr. Beddoes is a minor, and an 
under-graduate of Pembroke College, 
Oxford. These colleges—Cambridge 
and Oxford, are fine institutions—for 
certain ends. One gets stored there 
with Greck, Latin, and Mathematics ; 
but they are not favourable, we think, 
to poctry. It is true, that Mr. Mil- 
man is poetical professor there ; and, 
what is much more to the purpose, 
both Mr. Wordsworth and Lord 
Byron were members of an Uni- 
versity. But these two last did 


* The Brides’ Tragedy. By Thomas Lovell Beddoes, of Pembroke College, Oxford. 
London, Rivington, 1822. 
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not Bes up the seeds of poetry by 
the Isis or the Cam. They found 
them on the mountains, on the seas, 
in forests, and by running rivers,--- 
---in Cumberland, and Italy, and 
Greece. They were not content with 
cloistral studies, nor conventional 
systems of rhyme: but they looked 
at the naked nature, and into their 
own hearts, and drew thence thoughts 
and images which will live for ever. 
We think that Mr. Beddoes has in 
1 great measure done the same. But 
he must, we conjecture, have ram- 
bled away from his “ rooms,” and 
from the grave presence of Pembroke 
Hall, before he gave himself up to 
the endearments of the Muse. The 
aspect ofa Doctor or Professor, how- 
ever intelligent, does not certainly 
generate poetical ideas. The wig, 
the gown, the paraphernalia of a 
college, may sometimes beget respect, 
but it is not possible for them to en- 
tice us on the Muse’s flowery ways. 
They are in the opposition them- 
selves. Besides this, the upholding 
of old established ideas, however 
right in itself, operates necessarily 
against thinking. We argue in fa- 
vour of what others have said, but 
we say nothing new ourselves. Early 
thinking may be bad,---or good: 
we do not profess to give an opinion 
on that head: but that thinking is 
necessary in poetry as well as prose, 
we must insist,--notwithstanding the 
many instances of success on the cons 
trary side of the question. 

Mr. Beddoes then is a poet. He 
is one of great hope and of very con- 
siderable performance. But he has 
faults ; and we will tell him of them 
as frankly as we speak of his merits. 
In the first place, there is a want of 
earnestness very often in his play. 
He foys with his subject too much ; 
and this (which is delightful in the 
Midsummer-Night’s Dream, and such 
works) is destructive to a tale of 
midnight murder. The writer of a 
drama must offen sacrifice poetry to 
passion, and fine phrase to the gene- 
ral purpose of his story. On the con- 
trary, our author frequently makes 
his huntsmen and servants talk good 
courtly (or if he pleases poetical) 


language. We appeal to Mr. Bed- 
does, whether Hubert talks like a 


huntsman—though we admit that he 
talks very well. He says, that it is 
“ a fearful time,” 
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And through the fiery fissures of the clouds 


(ilistens the warfare of arm'd elements, 
Bellowing defiance in earth's stunned ear, 
And setting midnight on the throne of day. 
(P. 73, 74.) 
If Mr. Beddoes to our accusation re- 
plies, that Hubert (for we do not 
collect distinctly what he is) is supe- 
rior to a huntsman, we retort with 
the “‘huntsman’s” own words, 
The roar has ceased; the hush of inter- 
calm 
Numbs with its leaden finger Echo’s lips, 
And angry spirits in mid havoc pause. 

(P. 74.) 
although in the same page Mr. 
Beddoes has given as plain a picture 
(and it is fine from its very simpli- 
city) as we could wish. Our friend 
the huntsman speaks again: 

The forest has more tenants than I knew, 

Lovk underneath this branch; see’st thou 
not yonder 

Among the brushwood and the briery weeds 

A mon at worl: ? (P. 74.) 

This is good, as we have said, 
from its simplicity and plainness: 
but there are passages of a higher 
quality ; as, for instance, where 
Hesperus Ses hero) grasping his 
dagger, exclaims— 

Who placed this iren aspic in my hand? 

and where, to the poor Floribel’s sup- 

plications for mercy, he says, 

Earth gives thee back: thy God hath sent 
me for thee: 

Repent and die! (P. 71.) 

Again, there are passages of a dif- 
ferent sort (and indeed, it is in them 
that the author excels) equally de- 
lighttul. He is speaking of the time 
when “ fantastic dreams” mix with 
the sleeper’s fancies, 

While that winged song, the resticss night- 
ingale, 
Turns her sad heart to music. (P. 3.) 

This is as fine and beautiful as 
poetry can be. Shakspeare might 
have written it. Of the violet, he 
says, it is 
Like Pandora’s eye, 

When first it darkened with immortal life. 

(P. 4.) 

But we are criticizing Mr. Bed- 
does’s play, without having informed 
our readers of the particulars of the 
story. They are as follows. 

The Manciple of one of the col- 
leges at Oxford, early in the last cen- 
tury, had a very beautiful daughter, 
who was privately married to a stus 
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dent without the knowledge of the 
parents on either side. Shortly af- 
terwards, he was introduced to a 
young lady who was at the same 
time proposed as his bride. Absence, 
his father’s displeasure, and the pre- 
sence of the new object, divorced him 
from his old regard. He grew ena- 
moured of the second lady, and de- 
stroyed the poor girl who had pri- 
vately become his wife. He decoyed 
her to a solitary spot in the Divinity- 
walk, murdered, and buried her. The 
deed was never known till he dis- 
covered it on his death-bed. 

Of this play, the three first acts 
are decidedly the best. And the rea- 
son is this; that, after the end of the 
third act, we have nothing to learn 
except that the murderer dies. The 
interest runs up to the part in which 
Floribel (the girl) is murdered by 
her lover and husband, Hesperus, 
and then it falls. He marries again 
(also in the third act) but it must be 
owned that he is less interesting af- 
terwards.— There is not much at- 
tempt at character in the play. Both 
Floribel and Olivia are gentle girls 
—Hesperus is a person swayed by 
circumstances and his own passions 
—Claudio is a sort of joker—and the 
rest have novery distinguishing traits. 

We have heard it said (in reply to 
our strongly expressed admiration of 
this play) that it wants interest, and 
character, and unity of purpose, &c. 
This is true to a certain extent. But 
“ great part of the interest of a play 
arises from the mechanical construc 
tion of it; and this Mr. Beddoes will 
easily acquire. Delightful passages, 
strikmg scenes, may be scattered 
about, but if a drama wants the ap- 
pearance of a main serious purpose, 
it will necessarily fail with the great 
body of readers. We would fain im- 
press this on Mr. Beddoes. Let him 
try to fix his scenes closely, one 
within the other,—to “ dovetail ” 
them, as cabinet makers would say, 
aud he will find that the appearance 
of his dramas will be materially better. 
It is to be recollected, however, that 
the frst plays of allauthors have failed 
in the mechanism. Look at Shak- 
speare’s first (and cruelly under-rated ) 

Play of Pericles:—the hero’s hairs 
grow grey in the course of it. His se- 
cond play is more regular, but there 
he is indebted to Plautus. His third 
and fourth (if they are indeed his) 
—the two parts of Henry VJ. are 


rambling and strange enough. And 
in that exquisite Fuatasia, the Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream, we scarcely 
know who are the heroes and he- 
roines. Let us pardon our author, 
therefore, on account of his tailures 
in the joiner’s part of tragedy (he 
will soon amend that), and look only 
to his delightiul poetry. 

The following soliloquy of Hes- 
perus has a gloomy grandeur about 
it. 

Hail, shrine of blood, in double shadows 


veil’d, 

Where the Tartarian blossoms shed their 
poison 

And load the air with wicked impulses ; 

Hail, leafless shade, hallow’d to sacrilege, 

Altar of death. Where is thy deity ? 

With him I come to covenant, and thou, 

Dark power, that sittest in the chair of 
night, 

Searching the clouds for tempests with thy 
brand, 

Proxy of Hades ; list and be my witness, 

And bid your phantoms all, (the while I 
speak 

What if they but repeat in sleeping ears 

Will strike the hearer dead, and mad his 
soul 3) 

Spread wide and black and thick their 
cloudy wings, 

Lest the appalled sky do pale to day. 

Eternal people of the lower world, 

Ye citizens of Hades’ capitol, 

That by the rivers of remorseless tears 

Sit and despair for ever ; 

Ye negro brothers of the deadly winds, 

Ye elder souls of night, ye mighty sins, 

Sceptred damnations, how may man invoke 

Your darkling glories? Teach my eager 
soul 

Fit language for your cars. Ye that have 
power 

O’er births and swoons and deaths, the 
soul’s attendants, 

(Wont to convey her from her human home 

Beyond existence, to the past or future, 

To lead her through the starry blossom’d 
meads 

Where the young hours of morning by the 
lark 

With earthly airs are nourish’d, through 
the groves 

Of silent gloom, beneath whose breathless 
shades 

The thousand children of Calamity 

Play murtherously with men’s hearts:) Oh 
pause, 

Your universal occupations leave. 


—The reader may now take a lighter 
extract. It is from the early part of 
the drama, and shows how gracefully 
Mr. Beddoes can handle a somewhat 
trite subject. Hesperus and Floribel 
have met in a bower of eglantine and 
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She has flowers with 
«So, 


honeysuckle. 
her, and he affects a jealousy. 
I’ve a rival here?” he says: 


What's this that sleeps so sweetly on your 
neck ? 


And thus his bride replies: 


Jealous so soon, my Hesperus? Look 
then, 
It is a bunch of flowers T pulled fer you : 
Here's the blue violet, like Pandora's eye, 
When first it darkened with immortal life. 
Hesperus. Sweet as thy lips. Fie on 
those taper fingers, 
Have they been brushing the long grass 
aside 
To drag the daisy from its hiding-place, 
Where it shuns light, the Danie of flowers, 
With gold up-hoarded on its virgin lap ? 
Floribel. And here’s a treasure that I 
found by chance, 
A lily of the valley ; low it lay 
Over a mossy mound, withered and weeping 
As on a fairy’s grave. 
Hesperus. Of all the posy 
Giive me the rose, though there’s a tale of 
blood 
Soiling its name. In elfin annals old 
*Tis writ, how Zephyr, envious of his love, 
(The love he bare to Summer, who since 
then 
Has weeping visited the world :) once found 
The baby Perfume cradled in a violet ; 
(‘Twas said the beauteous bantling was the 
child 
Of a gay bee, that in his wantonness 
Toyed with a peabud in a lady’s garland ;) 
The felon winds, confederate with him, 
Bound the sweet slumberer with golden 
chains, 
Pulled from the wreathed laburnum, and 
together 
Deep cast him in the bosom of a rose, 
And fed the fettered wretch with dew and 
alr. (P. 4, 3.) 


We close our extracts with part of 
the scene where Hesperus murders 
Floribel ; though the reader must 
understand, that the beauties of Mr. 
Beddoes’s writing are so scattered 
over his play, that we cannot very 
well, by extracts, unless they were 
very long, do him justice. He wants, 
as we have said, earnestness some- 
times, and but too often trifles a 
little with his subject ; but there are 
marks of great and undoubted talent 
in his play ; and the whole is clothed 
in a more poetical dress (a rare 
thing—though we do call ours “a 
poetical age,”) than we have for a 
very long time seen displayed to the 
public. We hope that the public 
wil appreciate it. 
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Hesperus. Well, speak on 3 and then, 

When thou hast done thy tale, I will but 
kill thee. 

Come tell me of my vows, how they are 
broken, 

Say that my love was feigned, and black 
deceit, 

Pour out thy bitterest, till untamed wrath 

Melt all his chains off with his fiery breath, 

And rush a-hungering out. 

Floribed. Oh piteous heavens! 

I sce it now, some wild and poisonous 
creature 

Hath wounded him, and with contagious 
fang 

Planted this fury in his veins. He hides 

The mangled fingers, dearest, trust them 
to me, 

I'll suck the madness out of every pore, 

So as I drink it boiling from thy wound 

Death will be pleasant. Let me have the 
hand 

And I will treat it like another heart. 


Hesperus. Here ’tis then—(stabs her.) 
Shall I thrust deeper yet ? 
Floribel. Quite through my soul, 


That all my senses, deadened at the blow, 
May never know the giver. Oh, my love, 
Some spirit in thy sleep hath stole thy body 
And filled it to the brim with cruelty ; 
i’arewell, and may no busy deathful tongue 
Whisper this herror in thy waking ears, 
Lest some dread desperate sorrow urge thy 


soul 

To deeds of wickedness. Whose kiss is 
that ? 

His lips are ice. Oh my loved Hesperus, 


Heip! ( Dies.) 
Hesperus. What a shriek was that; it 

flew to heaven, 

And hymning angels took it for their own. 

Dead art thou, Floribel; fair, painted 
earth, 

And no warm breath shall ever more dis- 
port 

Between those rubious lips: no, they have 
quafted 

Life to the dregs, and feund death at the 
bottom, 

The sugar of the draught. 
still ; 

Her very tresses stiffen in the air. 

Look, what a face: had our first mother 
worn 

But half such beauty when the serpent 
came, 

His heart, all malice, would have turned 
to love; 

No hand but this, which I do think was 
once 

Cain, the arch-murtherer’s, cculd have 
acted it. 

And I must hide these sweets, not in my 
boson, 

In the foul earth. 
gTAasp ¢ 

Just so she laid her head across my bosom 

When first—oh villain! which way lies the 

grave ? (Exit.) (P.71, 73-) 


All cold and 


She shudders at my 
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ON ENGLISH VERSIFICATION. 
No. II. 


In contemplating the wide extend- 
ed field of English Versification, the 
poet may perceive a multitude of 
objects for his attention, but not a 
single spot for experiment. What 
remains at the present day to be 
done, in this respect, is to make ob- 
servations on the experiments of 
former poets; which they have ex- 
hibited in sufficient number. 

For instance, it was an experi- 
ment long ago made, to form our 
verses upon a principle of allitera- 
tion, without rhime, or stated mea- 
sures, like these lines in the Vision 
of Piers Plowman: 

In a Summer Season when hot was the Sun, 
I Shope me into Shrubs as I a Sheep were; 
In Habit as a Hermit unHoly of works. 


This experiment was afterwards 
renewed witha variation, which was 
to put the lines in rhime ; as thus, 


In December, when the Days Draw to be 
short, 
And November, when the Nights wax 
Noisome and long, 
As I Past by a Place Privily at a Port, 
I Saw one Sit by himself making a Song. 
Percy's Relicks of Antient 
Poetry, V. 2. B. 2. 3. 
The structure of verse upon this 
a of alliteration is not origi- 
nally English: neither is the manner 
of using alliteration the same with 
that which is so called in modern 
poetry: not such as Pope condemns 
and exemplifies, by apt alliteration’s 
artful aid, as will be shown here- 
atter. 
It was another celebrated experi- 
ment to frame our modern verse ac- 
cording to the ancient Greek and 
Latin measures ; so that we had 
English hexameters and pentame- 
ters, together with Alcaic and Sap- 
phic odes. In this experiment were 
concerned some of high name in li- 
terature ; Sir Philip Sidney, Spenser, 
and his friend Gabriel Harvey, were 
among them; but it did not succeed, 
and was soon dropt: nor is there 
any reason to think that it will ever 
obtain a fogjng among us, though 
it has been revived in our age y 
more than one writer. 
Fes. 1823. 





Again, other experiments were 
made in an early period, as to the 
Jength of lines which English poetry 
would bear, and poems were writ- 
ten in verses of fourteen syllables 
each. ‘This species of verse still 
exists in our poetry under a dif- 
ferent form. Other entire poems 
were composed in twelve-syllable 
verses ; a practice which never ex- 
tended far; yet the line of twelve 
syllables (the Alexandrine) is still 
used singly with good effect, and of- 
ten with great beauty. Spenser 
wrote one of his Eclogues (the se- 
cond) in lines of nine syllables, after 
this measure: 


Ah, for pity! will rank winter’s rage 
These bitter blasts never ’gin to asswage ? 
which Webbe (Discourse of Poetry, 
p. 58), calls, “a rough and clown- 
ish manner of verse.” It does not 
appear to have been ever adopted, 
except by some few writers when they 
were to put words to music. 

More promising and more success- 
ful were some of those experiments 
which have been made to combine 
our English verses in different ways ; 
from Whence arises that boundless 
variety of stanzas, regular anid irre- 
gular, which constitute the hetero- 
geneous body of our lyric poetry, 
odes, madrigals, sounets, &ce. 

But the most successful experi- 
ment was that which set our princi- 
pal species of verse, viz. the heroic 
of ten syllables, free from rhime. 
This has been followed by similar 
attempts on other kinds of verse, but 
not with a similar result; except in 
the heroic verse, rhime is most agree- 
able to the national taste. 

Many likewise are the experiments 
which our poets have made in the 
matter of rhimes; in the composi- 
tion of rhimes themselves as well as 
in their arrangement. They tried 
the efféct of identical rhimes, which 
are allowed in French and Italian poe- 
try, and were formerly admitted into 
ours. They changed the true pro- 
nunciation of a syllable, and warped 
it from. its proper sound, to make 
arhime. They made polysvilables 
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fhime to each other, as, charity, mi- 
sery ; disfigured, established, Ac. 
In the arrangement of their rhimes, 
they sometimes set them close to- 
gether, and sometimes at the dis- 
tance of many lines asunder: some- 
times they accumulated three lines, 
or more, together, having the same 
rhime, and sometimes they distribut- 
ed the same rhime through the great- 
est part of a long stanza. 

In the whole compass, therefore, 
of English versification, there does 
not appear to be any room left for 
discovery. Former poets have ex- 
ilored every source of novelty, and 
a diversified our language by 
every contrivance which imventive 
genius could suggest. The result of 
their experiments is for the poet of 
the present day. All their store lies 
before him, where he may choose 
and reject according to his judg- 
ment; and his only care, in this part 
of his work, will be to polish and 
improve what he may think fit to 
adopt. 

As the province of criticism is 
humbler than that of poetry, so like- 
wise the critic descends to minuter 
objects of inquiry than are usually 
deemed necessary for the poet to 
regard. For the poet it may be 
thought sufficient to know that cer- 
tain modes of versification are agree- 
able to the taste, and others disgust- 
ing; that such and such rhimes and 
measures are approved of, and such 
again not allowed ; but it is the bu- 
siness of the critic to examine more 
nearly, and unfold the causes why 
these things are some of them pleas- 
ing and others not. For this purpose 
he must analyze his subject, and ob- 
serve the smallest parts which enter 
into the composition of a_ verse. 
This is a labour which, though the 
writer of verses may be unwilling to 
engage in himself, yet he may not 
be averse to attend to the investiga- 
tion, when it is made by another for 
his service; because he may by 
those means acquire some informa- 
tion, which will be useful to him in 
the pursuit of his art, and which 
will neither be difficult to compre- 
hend, nor burdensome to remember. 


SECTION 1. 
Of the Elementary Parts of Verse. 

The simplest elements of verse are 
letters—of letters are formed sylla- 
bles—of syllables feet—of feet a 
verse. 

As verses are made for pronunci- 
ation, their effect on the ear is not to 
be neglected: and to produce a good 
effect, the smallest parts which enter 
into their composition must be con- 
sidered, viz. the letters, as whether 
they be rough or smooth to the sense, 
and of easy or difficult combination 
for the utterance. And here we come 
to a part of the subject, to which 
our English alphabet bears so close 
a relation, that some of its defects 
and strange anomalies require to be 
noticed. 

The account given of the first let- 
ter is, that it has three distinct 
sounds, which are heard in Hal (a 
nicname), Hale (healthy), and Hall 
(a large room).* 

Now a certain and determinate 
vowel sound is formed by the organs 
of speech, when in a determinate po- 
sition ; and a change of that position 
changes the vowel as well as the 
sound ; there being no difference be- 
tween one vowel and another, but 
what is made by sucha change. To 
pronounce the letter a in the dif- 
ferent words given above, three dif- 
ferent positions of the organs of 
speech are necessary ; and therefore, 
though it is written by the same 
character, and called by the same 
name, it is in reality three different 
vowels. 

But vowel sounds admit of a dit- 
ference, without changing the vowel, 
in respect of what is termed quanti- 
ty; that is, the time taken up in 
their pronunciation ; and as this time 
may be more or less, they are all, 
except one, divisible into long and 
short, after the manner which will 
presently be shown. 

And in this another great defect of 
our alphabet will appear. The dit- 
ference of quantity in our vowels is 
not marked, in writing, uniformly, 
nor by any rule or set of rules; it is 
entirely irregular. 

The difference between our short 


_* In this point the Latin written alphabet was more defective thangjur own, if we 
give credit to Priscian; for he says, in his first book, that every Latin vowel character 


had many different sounds. 
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and long vowels may be heard in the 
pronunciation of these words. 
Short. Long. 
Ist. a f sam = 
2d. *{ holly all 
e pen pane 
i sin seen 
0 jo- cose 
Ist.u ffull fool 
2d. ucub no long sound. 

And here it may be seen that the 
long vowel is represented by a dif- 
ferent character trom the short one, 
for the most part: so the long vowel 
of e is a, pane; of ¢, ee, seen; of 
u, 00, fool; and that the short vowel 
of a, in hall, is 0, as in holly, oracle, 
Ke. 

Other anomalies of the alphabet 
are not less remarkable: such are 
these among the consonants. 1. A 
single written character stands for 
more than one elementary sound, as, 
j, in judge, &c. 2. A single ele- 
mentary sound is represented by a 
double character, as in the words 
sing, shall, this ; where ng, sh, and th, 
stand each for simple sounds. ‘There 
are consonants, again, and among 
them s and th, which do not always 


+ 
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the rules of English prosody and 
rhime are not applicable to the lan- 
guage as it appears in writing, but 
us it is heard in pronunciation. Our 
language, so considered, is not in- 
ferior to the best. Its elementary 
sounds, both in variety and number, 
are adequate to all our occasions. 

The consonants, according to some 
grammarians, are nineteen; accord- 
ing to others, twenty-one. To the 
vowels already mentioned are to be 
added five dipthongs, as uttered in 
these words, vine, tune, aye,t+ joy, 
cow. And beside these, that great 
variety of vowel-sounds produced by 
the elements w or y, when prefixed 
to a vowelor a dipthong, us, ell, yell; 
ire, wire; all, wall, yawl; which 
are computed to be nimeteen at 
least. f 

All these elements have their distin- 
guishing qualities, of smooth, rough, 
soft, strong, close, open, clear, ob- 
secure, and others; by which they 
give a corresponding character to the 
sound of a verse. There is also, in 
many cases, a great agreement be- 
tween thein and the thing siguitied; 
as is shown by Dr. Wallis, in his 


Os 


stand for the same sound; for ex- grammar, at much length; though 
ample, hiss, his; thin, thine. indeed he has extended his principle 

These observations are introduced too far, and some of his examples 
to remind the writer of verse, that are merely fanciful. § 


—_—— . -_ - 


* It is not easy to give an evident instance of the short 0, without having the same 
letter long in the same word, as, notorious. ‘ ‘The short sound of this vowel (says 
Mitford, Harmony in Language, p. 28, 2d ed.) never occurs in a syllable strongly offered 
to the ear.” 

‘+ Grammarians have remarked, that the dipthong ai is not used, except only in the word 
aye. The reason is, that our tongue has been much corrupted by polite and courtly 
speakers, who have debased the original and true pronunciation of many terms, which 
were too broad, or too clownish, in their opinion. The words, maintain, road, and door 
(from the Greek Suga), are examples of this sort. A similar corruption has happened in 
other languages, as the French cau (water) is pronounced by the provinciais as two 
syllables, d’c-au ; for which they are ridiculed by the polite, who pronounce it like our 
vowel o. 

Ps The comparison between the English tongue and others, in the note subjoined, 
will, perhaps, entertain the reader. It is taken from Steel’s Prosodia Rationalis, p- 1685 
but the information would have been more satisfactory, if some authority for the asser- 
tions had been given. ‘ In English the proportion of monosyllables to polysyllables is 
more than as five to two: in French, something less than as three to two; but in Ita- 
lian, which, having more vowels, has less occasion for monosyllables, their proportion to 
polysyllables is not quite three to four, or one and a half totwo. The superior melody of 
one language over another will be nearly in proportionas one excceds the other in the num- 
ber of (vowels or) vocal sounds. The number of vocal and consonantal sounds in Italian 
are hearly equal, or fifty-four consonants to fifty-three vowels ; in Latin, five consonants 
to four vowels ; in French, supposing the orthography not as written, but as sounded in 
pronunciation, the cdnsonantal to the vocal sounds are as four to three; and in English, 
in the like manner, the proportions are as three to two. ‘Tlicrefore, in this view, the 
French has an advantage over the English in proportion of nine to eight; but this is 
overbalanced by the English advantage in its monosyllables, which it has more than 
the F rench, in the proportion of five to three, or ten to six.”’ 

§ See extracts from Wallis in Dr. Jolmson’s grammar ;—see also Sheridap, Art of 


Reading, p. 76, 77. 4 
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No single element, in a man’s na 
tive tongue, is of difficult pronuncia- 
tion to him whose organs of speech 
are naturally perfect: in a foreign 
language there may be such, as the 
Welsh gutturals, and the French u, 
to an Englishman. But there are 
various combinations, either difficult 
to utter, or unpleasant to hear ;* 
and others again of an opposite cha- 
racter ; with all of which it is useful 
for every writer to be acquainted: 
and therefore, some of the ancients, 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus in par- 
ticular, have entered into this sub- 
ject very minutely, as will be shown 
when we treat of syllables in the 
ext section. 

Let it not be thought degrading to 
any composer of English verse to 


attend to the power and effect of 


these elementary sounds, since Bacon 
has recommended an inquiry into 
the nature of language, for purposes 
of the same kind: nor accounted it 
beneath him to record in his works, 
that we cannot pronounce the letter 
¢ after m, without inserting p, as a 
circumstance worthy of notice. Ex. 
empty, Hampton.t 

SECTION II. 

Of Syllables. 

By a syllable, is usually meant as 
much of a word as is uttered by the 
help of one vowel, or one articula- 
tion ; and in this sense it is employ- 
ed throughout the present work. 

Syllables, in respect to roughness, 
smoothness, and the like, have the 
sume qualities as the letters that 
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compose them, of which an account 
was given in the last section; there 
are likewise other qualities of sylla- 
bles to be regarded; which are, 
tone, accent, and quantity. 

By tone (to speak of it in this 
lace) is meant the sound of a sylla- 
ble. considered as high or low ; not 
as long or short, for that belongs to 
quantity. It is not the same with 
accent, but wholly distinct from it: 
nor is a high tone always joined with 
the accented syllable: in Scottish 
pronunciation it is just the contrary. 
In English speech, also, the last syl- 
lable of a question, though unaccent- 
ed, will have the higher tone: for 
example, “ he is gomg to London.— 
To London? aye, to-morrow. To- 
morrow?” In each of these ques- 
tions the English custom of speaking 
will admit the last syllable to be 
raised above the preceding accented 
one, as much as the difference of the 
fourth from the key-note in the scale 
of music. But it is unnecessary to 
pursue this topic farther ; for tone is 
no constituent part of a verse. 

By accent, is to be understood the 
force of the voice used in uttering a 
syllable ; not a higher or lower sound 
(the acute and grave of the Greeks 
and Romans). “ It is more usual 
with us (says Mitford) to speak of 
syllables merely as accented, or un- 
accented ; that is, as being marked 
by a peculiar stress of the voice, or 
not being so marked.” (Harmony 
of Language, p. 30, Ist edition.) This 
is a just and accurate account.} 








* The maker of verse, who has command of his language, will not feel himself 





much cramped by these combinations ; some few there may be which are unmanageable : 
such is that made by the second person singular of the past time, in verbs, ending with a 
double consonant: as, touch, touchedst. This was the incompressible throng of con- 
sonants which Pope once found in his way, and which he could no better avoid than by 
trespassing with unwarrantable licence upon grammar, — 
© thou my voice inspire, 
Who tonch'd Isaiah's, &c.—Pope’s Messiah. 

+ A similar case of insertion is remarked by Tucker on Vocal Sounds, p. 17, viz. the 
short # between some of the vowels (and particularly the dipthong 7) and r, as fire, dire, 
pronounced fiur, diur. 

+ The reader may like to know what other authors say of the accent. 

** The English accent is a difference between loud and soft.”—Monboddo’s Origin and 
Progress of Language, vol. ii. p. 299. 

Steele, the author of Presodia Rationalis, corresponded with Lerd Monboddo upon the 
subject of his Lordship’s book ; and he says, “ He very justly explained the true sense 
of the term accent, and yet, from too much complaisance to a vulgar error, uses it in a 
sense contrary to his own definition.”"—Prosodia Rationalis, p. 19. 

““ By accent, is meant a certain stress of the voice upon a particular letter of a syllable, 
which distinguishes it from the rest, and at the same time distinguishes the syllable itself 
to which it belongs, from the others which compose the word.”— Sheridan's Art of Read- 
ing, p-. 104. 

But Dr. Johnson considers accent and quantity to be all one; for he says (treating of 
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The accent may be placed on short 
or long syllables indifferently ; for 
instance, on the short, as, begin, 
téller: on the long, as, between, 
tailor. 

Sometimes it is used on the short 
syllable, and the long syllable is 
left unaceented, as, desert, disctiss. 

With accent, as it has been here 
described, emphasis has a near con- 
nection. Emphasis has been defined 
thus: “ a certain grandeur, whereby 
some letter, syllable, word, or sen- 
tence, is rendered more remarkable 
than the rest, by a more vigorous 
pronunciation, and a longer stay 
upon it.” 
Speech. ) 

From this account it appears, that 
what emphasis imparts to any syl- 
lable is either accent or quantity, 
but has no concern with prosody, or 
the structure of a verse, otherwise 
than as possessing those qualities. 

By the term quantity, when applied 
to syllables, is signified the time re- 
quisite to pronounce them; as was 
said before of the vowels: which 
time being more or less, from that 
circumstance syllables are denomi- 
nated long or short. This division 
into two classes has been deemed 
sufficient for all the purposes of pro- 
sody ; though it is certain, that in 
ueither class are the syllables all 
equal among themselves, as_ will 
appear when we have stated what is 
allowed to constitute a short or a 
long syllable. 

ist. A short vowel when alone, or 
when no consonant follows it, is 
taken for a short syllable, as the ar- 
ticles, a, the. 

2d. A short vowel, when followed 
by a single consonant, is a short syl- 
lable, as, man, pen: or by the same 
consonant doubled, as, marmner, 
penny. 

3d. A short vowel, in some cases, 
when followed by two consonants, 
makes a short syllable, as, decline, 
reprove, at last. For this we have 
the example of the ancients both in 
Greek and Latin, who permitted a 
short vowel to stand for a short syl- 





(Holder's Elements of 
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lable, though followed by two con- 
sonants, if the first was a mute, and 
the second a liquid. The cause 
is founded in nature; and therefore 
holds with us: it is that such a com- 
bination of consonants is more rea 
dily pronounced than others are. 

A syllable is long, Ist, when it 
contains a long vowel, or a dipthong, 
as, see, go, loud, joy. 

2d. When it consists of a short 
vowel followed by two different cons 
sonants, if they be not a mute and a 
liquid; as, into, number. Such a 
syllable is called long by position. 

The ancients, by whose authority 
we are guided in this arrangement of 
syllables, allowed a short vowel, be- 
fore a mute and liquid, to make the 
syllable either short or long: in that 
point therefore they fixed the boun- 
dary between them. The reason 
why such a syllable might be ac- 
counted short, was because the mute 
and liquid could be pronounced more 
readily than two other consonants in 
their place. It follows then that the 
same vowel before two other conso- 
nants would make a syllable that 
took more time in the utterance ; 
which, of course, must be ranked to- 
gether with the long. When it is 
recollected, that every letter is form- 
ed by a particular poe of the 
organs of speech, and each different 
letter by a different position, it is 
certain that some time is employed 
in passing from one to another.* 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus has 
shown this at more length, in his 
Treatise on Composition, (i. e. on 
the choice and order of words in a 
sentence). He has taken some lines 
from Pindar, for examples of a harsh 
composition, produced by the meet- 
ing of certain consonants; as n be- 
fore p, th, /, and others, where he 
observes that these letters, being 
sounded by different organs of speech, 
and in different parts of the mouth, 
there must be such a change in pass- 
ing from the first to the second, as 


necessarily occupies some portion of 


time, greater than other combinations 
require.t 


ene 


prosody), ** Pronunciation is just, when each letter has its proper sound, and when every 
syllable has its proper accent, or, which in English versification is the same, its proper 
quantity.”—Grammar of the English Tonguc. 
_* On the quantity of syllables Mitford has written at length, and very satisfactorily, in 
his Inquiry into the Principles of Harmony in Language, sect. 3, second edition, 
t See Dion. Hals tegs ew, ov sect, 22. 
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The same author, Dionysius,* as 
well as Quintilian, has thought pro- 
per to note, that neither the long nor 
the short evilables have all the same 
nroportions between themselves; but 
that long, are longer, and some 

wort. are shorter than others. This 
seem to be an unnecessary piece 
for having beentaught 


sOnte 


reine 


of information; 

itmakes a long syllable, for in- 
stance, adipthong, as in the word 
hy, we know that the syllable hind 
is lonwer, because of the time taken 


two consonants that 
So in this pas- 


utter the 
llow the dipthong. 


ve of Virgil, 


————— locosque 
ixplorare novos —.1n. l. 


The first syllable in explorare is 
longer than the first in by as 
many consonants as would of them- 


erire, 


selves suffice to make a syllable long. 
()f so obvious a conclusion as this 
the ancients could not have been ig- 
horant; yet, w hen their prosody made 


| veneral distinction, it might 
he fit to remind them that there were 
litt syllables, 
by which they might give considera- 
ble effect to the flow of a period, or 
the structure 


‘ 
tik Gtie 


subordinate rences ot 


ota verse. 


There are some who will think 
these observations on quantity might 
have been spared, because they 


}raintain that quantity has no concern 
whatever with English versification, 
lait that it depends entirely upon ac- 
ent. We trust that such an opinion 
will be sufhciently disproved in the 
‘following pages; where it will be 


shown that Nb intity cannot be alto- 
eether nevlected without manifest 
and great injury to the verse. But 


if the question be put, whether verse 


eoaniot be compose “dl without any re- 


d to the quantity of syllables, so 
hat the accents be set in their dune 
places; it is to be acknowledged 
that it may. Still the verse would 
have juster measure, would sound 
bett to the ear, and be much 
nearer to pertect, if the accented syl- 
bles were long, and others short : 

that the quantity and accent 

id con cide. Take an example; 


rid and 
lcs a stily vanity. 


what you see, 


° Dion, Hal. wWEgs curs. 
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Of this couplet the first line has 
its accents regular in place and num- 
ber, together with three long sylla- 
bles. The second line is accented 
regularly as to place, but it contains 
only two accented syllables, and not 
one long. It cannot be denied that 
these verses are in true and exact 
measure ; and, if accent alone be re- 
quisite, they are in nothing defective. 
But now, let them be altered, so as 
to observe quantity as well as accent, 
in this manner. 


The gaudy world, whate’er you see, 
Is all an empty show to me. 


It does not require a nice ear to per- 
ceive the difference of these lines 
from the former, nor any great skill 
to form a right judgment between 
them, in respect of their structure, 
which is the only point, at this time, 
under consideration. 

Regard to quantity is not indeed 
essential to English verse ; neither 
is symmetry or proportion essential 
to a dwelling-house: but to a good 
dwelling-house they are essential, and 
so isregard to quantity to good Eng- 
lish verse. 

This, however, was a matter to 
which Pope, at least, in his early life, 
appears to have been insensible, or 
inattentive, if the following anecdote 
be true. ‘The second line of his first 
pastoral stood originally thus :— 


Nor blush to sport on Windsor's peaceful 
plains. 

He would have altered it to happy ; 
but Walsh objected to that correc- 
tion, saying the quantity would not 
then be the same ; for the first sylla- 
ble of happy was short : Pope there- 
fore put blissful.t 


SECTION III, 
Of the Feet employed in English Verse. 


Syllables being classed into accent- 
ed and wnaccented, as well as into 
long and short, a certain number of 
them, put together, make that com- 
bination which is denominated a 
foot. We have taken the names of 
our poetical feet from the ancients ; 
which has not escaped the severe 
animadversion of some critics. And 
indeed, to call the number of sylla- 
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ov. sect. 15. 
+ Boswell on Shakespeare's Metre, P- 560, 
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bles, which compose English verse, 
by the names of feet, and to apply to 
them the denominations of lambic, 
Spomdee, Dactyle, and the like, 
would deserve much censure, if they 
were used to signify the same things 
precisely which they stand for in 
Greek and Latin poetry; because 
that would tend te confuse and mis- 
lead a reader. But as the sense in 
which these terms are used here will 
first be defined, they may as well be 


taken for the purpose as ang other 
unauthorised terms whatever. In the 
prosody of the ancients we have feet 
of four and five syllables each ; such 
feet have never been adopted by us; 
nor was there any occasion for it; 
because every foot of four syllables or 
more is divisible into shorter. We 
have in use those only of two and 
three syllables, nor yet all the varie- 
ties of them. 


SECTION IV. 
Of Feet of two Syllables. 


These are four iu number, distinguished by the names of Iambic, Trochee, 
Spondee, and Pyrrhic. In the learned languages, these and the other names 


of feet denote the quantity, in English the accent of their syllables. 


Iambic, 
Trochee, 
Spondce, 


By the 


ss meant {°M*¢ accented syllabic, viz. the last, as, begin, aldft. 
me foot one accented syllable, viz. the first, as, pious, lofty, 
two accented syllables, a8 ....ee0eeeee088 MAIntain ; hark, hark. 


ees having ' 
Dyrrhic, 5 (no accented syllable, aS.....sseeeeeeeeeee [Va] nity, (ea)gerly.* 


* An cxample of the Pyrrhic foot cannot be given in a word of two syllables ; because 


every such word has one syllable accented. 


It does not often happen that a dissyllable 


is pronounced asa Spondee; i. c. with two accents, as it may properly be in this instance, 


maintain. 


SECTION V.- 
Of Feet of three Sy lables. 


There are cight varieties of these feet ; but they need not all be enume- 
rated ; since only two of them (or at most three) are cousidered as belong- 


ing to our prosody, or forming any part of an English verse. 


by our poets are, 


Those used 


|. The Dactyle, ) which has an accent f first syllable only, as, handily, réverence, 


2. The Anapest, § on the 


The anapest is a foot not often 
made by a single word, except those 
derived from the French, as, debo- 
nair, dishabille. 

To these feet may be added, ano- 
ther of three syllables, called the 
Amphibrachys, which is accented on 
the middle syllable only, as, delight- 
ed. We might have omitted all 
mention of this foot, but for the mis- 
take of certain critics, who, finding 
such a foot at the end of a verse, 
asserted that the same kind of foot 
properly constituted the whole verse, 
and was the legitimate measure by 
which it was to be scanned. 

The following line from Swift's 
Poems is an example of the measure 
4 question. 


Because he has never a hand that is idle. 


Here, it is true, the three last syl- 
lables make the foot termed Amphi- 
brachys, and the whole line may be 


1 last syllable only, as, magazine, to demand. 


divided into such feet. It is never- 
theless certain, that the line belongs 
to verses of another class, and is 
measurable by anapests, only taking 
such a licence as is always allowed 
to anapestic verses, viz. that the first 
foot may be curtailed of its first syl- 
lable. The next line in the poem, to 
describe it accurately, is an anapestic 
verse of four feet, with a redundant 
syllable. 


For the right holds the sword and the Icft 
holds the bridle. 


So likewise is the former, notwith- 
standing the difference in the first 
foot. If the Amphibrachys had been 
a foot by which any English verse 
ought to be measured, there would 
have been entire poems in that mea- 
sure, or, at least, poems wherein 
verses of that measure predominated ; 
but there are none such, nor does a 
line, measureable by that foot, ever 
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occur, except accidentally among a 
much greater number of anapestic 
ones. 

Dismissing, therefore,jthis foot, the 
Amphibrachys, as intrusive and use- 
less, we have in our prosody these 
six; the Ilambic, the Trochee, the 
Spondee, the Pyrrhic, the Dactyle, 
and the Anapest. But as no verse, 
nor even language, can wholly con- 
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sist of syllables, which are all accent- 
ed, or which have not any, the Spon- 
dee, and the Pyrrhic, are to be 
reckoned as feet, that occasionally, 
and by licence, enter into verse ; and 
not, like the remaining four, as being 
essentially necessary, and giving a 
character to the lines which they re- 
spectively constitute. i 








SONNETS 
ADDRESSED TO R. 8S. JAMESON. 


Wuen we were idlers with the loitering rills, 
The need of human love we little noted : 
Our love was Nature ; and the peace that floated 
On the white mist, and slept upon the hills, 
To sweet accord subdued our wayward wills: 
One soul was ours, one mind, one heart devoted, 
That, wisely doating, ask’d not why it doated ; 
And ours the unknown joy, that knowing kills. 
But now I find how dear thou wert to me ; 
That, man is more than half of Nature’s treasure,— 
Of that fair beauty which no eye can see,— 
Of that still music which no ear can measure ; 
But now the streams may sing for others’ pleasure, 
The hills sleep on in their eternity. 


II. 


In the great city we are met again, 

Where many souls there are that breathe and die, 

Scarce knowing more of Nature's potency 
Than what they learn from heat, or cold, or rain ; 
The sad vicissitude of weary pain :— 

For busy man is Lord of Ear and Eye. 

And what hath Nature but the vast yoid sky, 
And the throng’d river sweeping to the main ? 
Ah! say not so, for she shall have her part 

In every smile, in every tear that falls, 

And she shall hide her in the secret heart 

Where Love persuades, and sterner duty calls. 
But worse it were than death, or sorrow’s smart, 

To live without a friend within these walls. 


Ill. 

We parted on the mountains, as two streams 
From one clear spring pursue their sever’d ways ; 
And thy fleet course hath been through many a maze 

In foreign lands, where silvery Padus otaes 

To that delicious sky, whose glowing beams 
Brighten’d the tresses that old poets praise ; 
Where Petrarch’s patient love and artful lays, 

And Ariosto’s song of many themes 

Moved the soft air. But I, a lazy brook, 
As close pent up within my native dell, 

Have crept along from nook to shady nook, 


Where flow’rets blow, 


and whispering Naiads dwell, 


Yet now we meet, that parted were so wide, 


'er rough and smooth to trayel side by side. 
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iv. 
How long I sail’d, and never took a thought 
To what port I was bound; secure as sleep, 
I dwelt upon the bosom of the ways 
And perilous sea ;—and though my s 4 was fraught 
With rare and precious fancies, jewels brought 
From faery land—no course I cared to keep: 
Nor changeful wind, nor tide, I heeded ought ; 
But joy’d te feel the merry billows leap, 
And watch the sun-beams dallying with the waves ; 
Or haply dream what realms beneath may lie, 
Where the clear ocean is an emerald sky, 
And mermaids warble in their coral caves, 
Yet vainly woo me to their secret home :— 
And sweet it were for ever so to roam. 
Hanrriey CoL_geripes. 








THE RUELLE, A DRAMATICLE. 
SCENE.—A Saloon. 


Lapy ANGELINE, Sytvia, Cutoe, CamiLta, Beitinpa, PENELOPE, 
and Martian. 


Lady Angeline. Most sage and meditative ladies! honour me with your 
thoughts. I beseech you, fair gentlewomen, be not so chary of your con- 
versation.—How ?—not a word?—What perverse miracle is here,—the ab- 
straction of tongues? Why girls, I say! have you forsworn the vocabulary ? 
—Dumb, dumb, all dumb as garden-goddesses. Juno Lucina! six prede- 
termined mothers of orators, lawyers, parsons, and pretty fellows, without 
as much eloquence among them as would still a wawling baby! O! babes 
of the next generation, who will teach you your alphabets? 

Chloe. Dear Lady Angeline! 

Sylvia. Sweet Lady Angeline! 

Lady A. Dear, and, sweet Lady Angeline! quaint and deftly-worded in- 
vocations ; go on.—Hey? no more ?—Wit is brief, they say. 

Belinda. Mine is concealed in this apothegm,—mum’s a safe motto. 

Penelope. 1 expect the company will believe I have more wit than words, 

Camilla. For my part, the world has already heard more of my good say- 
ings than it cares to remember, so I’ve determined to spend no more breath 
in a thankless office. 

Lady A. Well Marian, have you neither song nor sore-throat ? 

Marian. What an excellent piece of work is man! how— 

All. Hamlet! Hamlet ! 

Marian. 1 have nothing better. 

Lady A. Passing probable: but something newer, I hope ; something less 
mouthed and mumbled than Will Worn-out’s tragedies. What! are there 
no secrets abroad? no whispers that might deafen the high winds, nor hints 
as broad as marriage-banns or proclamations? Are there no husbands in 
search of strayed bed-fellows, no anticipations of matrimony that ye’ve heard 
of; 

Penelope. Heigh! ho! not one. O’ my conscience! I fear the world is 
going to be converted. 

Lady A. Strange !—Neither duels, nor divorces, drownings, danglings, 
nor despairings ? 

Marian, Ha! ha! ha! I was told a good joke about George Lovelace 
and the Widow Wye ; better than the last new song, I promise you: but 
its a dead secret, you know. 


Au. Ay, ay, let's hear it. 
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Marian. Why, George, you must know,—no, the Widow, you must 
know (who, by the bye, though she’s called the pretty Widow Wye, has 
nothing pretty about her but her weeds and her ae. well, as I was 
saving, the Widow, you must know,—but I forgot to tell you, that young 
Lovelace, you must know, is shrewdly suspected— 

Lady A. Come, come; there is grave matter to follow, I perceive, from 
the solemnity of the overture. Let us draw our chairs into conclave, and 
investigate the affair of the Widow and the Beau with suitable formality. 
Hem! I take the chair of infallibility as Pope Angeline the first ; no laugh- 
ing, fair Cardinals, I am not the first Pope that wore petticoats, mine ante- 
cessor Joan gave crying proof of it. Here, three of your Eminences on 
one hand, and three on the other; very well. Now, Signior Red-cap, 
caro mio Cardinale Marian Mad-cap, thou graceless Son of the Purple, dis- 
burse thine intelligence. If thou hast heard with thine eyes, or seen with 
thine ears, if thou hast memory to conceive, or wit to remember, aught or 
naught, touching, concerning, or in anywise pertaining to, the affair of the 
Widow (as thou truly say’st, falsely) call’d the pretty Widow Wye, and 
that notorious murderer of reputations, to wit, George Lovelace, Esquire, 
kindle the rush of thy instruction and enlighten the night of our ignorance. 

Marian. Hum! 

Most sapient Beardlessnesses, and right-reverend Juvenilities ! 

Is it your worshipful pleasures that I should begin with a Hey this? 

what's this? 
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Enter Quir. 


Lady A. One of the Widemouths. Well, sirrah ? 

Quip. Bipes animal implume, as Plato says (but no cock), to wait upon 
your ladyship. 

Lady A. Simple English will suit our rusticity. 

Quip. A two-legged animal, as God made it, without feathers or tail, 
your ladyship would know precisely. 

Lady A. Gentleman or lady, good foster-brother ? 

Quip. Truly, madam, he might be a gentleman if fig-leaves were in fa- 
shion ; but in the present taste for broadcloth, he is not cut out for a gen- 
tleman. 

Lady A. A poor gentleman, I suppose ? 

(Quip. A jury of tailors would never allow it ; if gentlemen were such gen- 
tlemen, ‘twouldn’t keep the trade half the year in thimbles and brocoli. 

Lady A. Was ever such an impertinent knave! What man do you speak 
of, sirrah? 

Quip. A mountain of a man ; if I have any skill in geography. 

Lady A. Geography! What riddle is this? 

Qutp. Why, madam, here lies the case: this bare gentleman Ss use a 
phrase), gaudet nomine — in the name) of—let me see, as blind Peter 
saith,—ay—a very good name, I assure your ladyship, as one would wish 
to christen their horse by—/d est, (to inform your ladyship in three words 
and a breath)—Helicon, as he betrays himself. Now, every goose that can 
spell and put together gabbles about Helicon Hill. . 

Sylvia. Ha! ha! ha! learning in a suit of livery. 

(Quip. Nay, old Jubal Quip, her ladyship’s parish-clerk while his tongue 
was in tune, didn’t leave the world without a hesied: The best singer of a 
plain psalm, madam Sylvia; simple common, or triple compound, ‘twas all 
the same ; it came to him as natural as snoring to a grey owl; ah! go to, 
go to, old Jubal, when shall we hear psalmedy i’ the right drone again ; thy 
nose is cold. He died, poor man, one day, by mistake when he only meant 
to doze out the sermon ; leaving me, his son and heir (the son of my mother, 
God forgive her! and heir to his learning), as a last gift to the parish. 
here were chattels too, such as a pair of silver shoe-buckles cunningly in- 
laid with brass, a bob-wig, and a bible, with some other matters of property, 
but I left them all to the widow to comfort her in her old age. 

Lady A. 1 am certainly bewitched to let this fellow stayin my service. 
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Will you begone, sir, with your bob-wigs and your bibles, and show up the 
gentleman? 

Quip. Lord, ma’am! he’s only a poor author. He knows his place, I hope. 

Lady A. O—an author! is that all? Could you not say so at first ? 

Quip. Truth is immutable, as the schools say ; so ’tis all one, first or last. 

Lady A. Are you sure he’s but a poor author, sirrah ? 

Quip. ’Tis written in broad letter on his back. 

Belinda. Some mad poet, whom the boys have chalked. 

Quip. "T'was a work of supererogation, madam ; ‘tis displayed in open- 
stitch all down the seam of his coat, as plain as ABC ona sampler. He’s 
as threadbare as a cobweb, and as patch ‘d and piebald as harlequin-mounte- 
bank ; his linen is a foil to the paleness of his cheek, and his cravat won't 
serve to hang him when he’s starved to the weight of a dried alligator ; his 
lips are as blue as an old maid's nose in December, and his nose slits the 
wind like the neb of a weathercock ; if 1 wasas blind as the lion on the knocker, 
I could tell him for a poet. Indeed he hints so much, by these rhymes. 

[ Giving a pamphlet. 

Lady A. Ay, a presentation-copy of a new poem ; rhymes without end, and 
ends without rhyme. What shall we do with this wight? Are you in the 
vein for ridicule, ladies? How think you of brightening your wit on this 
dull whetstone ? 

Penelope. Let us have him, for a frolic. 

Chloe. I doat upon poor authors; they are such bashful, awkward, dirty 
creatures. 

Lady A. And such excellent butts. Poor authors are generally bad au- 
thors ; and their best quality is, that they are good Jaughing-stocks, with 
their oddities, their vanities, and their pretensions. We'll quiz this disciple. 
Show him up, sir. 

Quip. I will show up the monster, with all due delay. (Exit. 

Lady A. What say you, shepherdesses? Shall we make him fool in the 
middle, or spread into a crescent, and let him face us all,—if he can ? 

Camilla. A crescent, by all the rules of good generalship. One of my 
great-grandsires was a captain of trainbands in th’ apocryphal days of 
King Noll, so you must defer to my tactics. 

Lady A. Quickly then ; fall back, right and left. Confront me with an 
empty chair ; so,—that will do. Now, sharpen your glances and barb your 
tongues ; strike him blind and dumb with beauty and wit; if the shield of 
his dullness be not quite impenetrable, a seven-fold perdition awaits his 
temerity. 

Marian. Poor devil! 

Lady A. What does he out of his garret, then? 

Chloe. I will simply annihilate him, with one blow of my left eye. 

Lady A. Hist! Here comes Moon-calf. Mark how he'll play the pro- 
found at his entrée. 

Chloe. Chloe, thy left eye ! 

Enter Quir ushering in Hericon. 

Lady A. Walk in, sir ; walk in; there is no hydra here, though heads are 
so thick. Walk in. (Aside.) The very garb of a genius by courtesy. The 
simmer is not amiss, though ; his leg is well chiselled. 

Helicon. Madam......1...... Madam, a...a...d..006 

Lady A. Come on, sir; your eloquence will never find its way to our 
hearts from so far. A little nearer ;—I entreat, sir ;—nearer ;—nearer.— 
Here is a softer seat than you'll find on Parnassus. 

Belinda. How he devours the carpet! (fo Camilla.) 

Lady A. Come, sir ;—nearer, I pray you. Yon chair seems enamoured 
of the glories of your presence, and stands with open arms to receive you ; 
be not so coy. 

Chloe. He'll be on his nose before he reaches it. 

Penelope. What a puzzle for precedence between his | 


feet ! ‘- (to each other.) 
Sylvia, His hair is most poetically dishevelled. | 
Marian. Look how his lip trembles! 
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Lady A. Sit, sir; sit. Do you disdain this humble quadruped > ‘Tis not 
so volatile, I grant you, as Pegasus, that rocking-horse of Muses children 
(whereby they gain capital fractures), but—ha! seated at last. Now, 
young sir, will you exhibit yourself a little more cntrgesiewy ? W e€ cannot 
judge of the work by the frontispiece. A few words of introduction, Master 

Sayleaf, an you be not blank as a common-place-book, (Aside.) The fel- 
low hath a fine eye of his own if he could look through it. 

Helicon. Madam... Your ladyship...1...you... 

Marian. This smells of the clouds; the gentleman appears somewhat ob- 
nubilated. 

’enelope. Nay, ‘tis the phrase of his profession,—sublime incomprehensi- 
bility. 

Camilla. Hear him out, ladies. For my part, I think he talks very in- 
telligible nonsense. 

Helicon. 1 had...Madam, I had a,..a...a... 

Sylvia. A prologue ! 

Camilla. A pasty ! 

Penelope, A pick-tooth ! 

Chloe. A plough-share! 

Belinda, A pug-dog ! 

Marian. A printer’s-devil ! 

Helicon. No, no, no ;—I beseech ;—no, no.—A letter, only a letter ; but... 
but...1...1 have...not... 

Lady A. What, sir! a grandson of Mnemosyne, and forget yourself? 

Belinda. We have completely bewildered him. 

Chloe. What he'd give that the sky fell! Chloe, thy left 

eye hath done this. 

Penelope. He'll melt into his shoes, if we veil not our 

beams. 


(Searching his pockets.) 


(to each other.) 


Helicon. I— 

Camilla. Hush! hush! hush! 

Marian. What? 

Camilla. He retails star-melody ; the music of the spheres ; which has 
all the best properties of harmony but sound, Listen ! listen ! 

Helicon, 1—l— 

Sylvia, Sweet, but exceeding small. 

Belinda. Tender and pathetic as a one-string’d lyre. 

Chloe. Have ye never heard a mouse squeak in a cupboard? 

Penelope. "Troth, he’s about as musical as a dumb-bell. 

Camilla. And as frank of his song as an ow] at sunrise. 

Marian. Little less mute than a minnow. 

' Lady A. A cricket chirps thunder, by comparison. Hark’e, Master Faint- 
eart: 

Helicon. Fair—lady. 

Belinda. Keen, keen. 

Chloe. As a bulrush. 

Lady A, Ay, sir; you are quick at a proverb; they are the ready coin of 
conversation, but you'll never win me by them. I say, Master Spare-wit ; 
take my counsel ; make a living testament ; bequeath your silence to scold- 
ing wives, and your modesty to barmaids and innkeepers’ daughters ; ’twill 
be a most charitable endowment ; you'll be canonized by all lovers of peace 
and good-breeding, and husbands and trayellers will kneel to your weeden 
worship ever after. 

Camilla. He has less magnanimity than a worm. A nettle has more spirit 
of valour in it. 

Sylvia. Pray sir, may I crave your name? a short task for your rhetoric. 

Helicon. Helicon, lady. 

Sylvia. O,—an emigrant from Beeotia, 1 presume ? 

Helicon. Your—countryman, lady, 

Lady A. Ha? 


Belinda. You are good authorit f . 
is she in the full? ° y for the age of the moon, Master Poet ; 
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Helicon. She reigns, in the crescent. 

Lady A. Ay, ay? ; 

Camilla. Perhaps, sir, like the birds, though you cant speak you can 
whistle? There are few poets now-a-days but are twitterers. 

Helicon. God-a-mercy, madam! you would make me think I was nearer 
a fool than a poet. 

Lady A. What's this ? 

Marian. Good now, do, pray ; be a good bird. Or, swan-like, have you 
put off your song till you die? 

Helicon. Will you have me pipe of your beauty ? 

Mariaz. Ay: brown though I be, I am yet a fair subject; there are 
sonnets to prove it, I assure you. Come, look me straight in the charms ; 
and when thou hast drank a crop-full of inspiration, make up thy mouth like 
a puny songster and whistle me the Sweet Sees of your flattery. 

Helicon. It is a task: nathless—Whu, whu—I’ faith, I cannot, for 
laughing. Yet there is provocation in your face for a song. 

Lady A. (Aside.) Ho! ho! this is not simple simplicity. We'll prove it, 
anon. 

Chloe. I would give a thousand pound for those locks of raven. So wild 
and wizard-like! Well, well! Nature’s a rare periwig-maker. Could you 
spare me a keep-sake ? ’twould look well in a locket. Come, I will let you 
off for a posy on this ring. Nay, it will put you to your wit’s end, | 
compute. 

Helicon. A pretty rin 
Is a pretty thing 
For a pretty maid :— 
My say is said. 

Chloe. O! well done, Namby Pamby! Well said, well said, Dan Damone 
and-Daphne ! 

Helicon. Indeed, la, no; no, indeed. You could out-do me yourself, in 
this way, fair mistress. 

Lady A. (Aside.) Now, for my soul, can I not tell a simper from a snéer. 

Penelope. Hem!—You men of genius seldom travel without your port- 
folios of smart sayings; compliments cut to the measure of all faces, and 
poetical frankincense to propitiate the nostrils of vanity. Have you ne'er 
an acrostic ready-penned, which would fit our entitlements? no preserved 
panegyric, nor extempore eulogy prepared for occasion, which would suit 
our deservings ? 

Helicon. Many, many. 

Lady A. Prithee, sweet sir, make our auriculars familiar with one o’them ; 
the best i’ the bag, an it please you ; we would fain have a sample of your 
vocation. A word to your wisdom: beat a poetical flourish on the drum of 
our hearing, else you'll pass for an ordinary man, notwithstanding this con- 
templativeness. (Aside.) Now for a laurel or a cock’s-comb ! 

Helicon. Ye beautiful glitterings !—Beautiful, beam-fed things 

Of light !—Ethereal shadows! who have come from 

Heaven !—Ye 

_Iady A. Fool! fool! this is the very cant of poetry. No more of that, 
sir; ‘tis beyond our deserts ; we disclaim all divinityship. 

Helicon. O! you are mortal, then ! 

Lady A. Mere models for painters’ goddesses. No more; in the very 
supertluity of Come 

Helicon. Indeed: 

Marian. Ay, sir ; we're tired of immortality. Awph! 

Camilla. For my part, I had rather be Joan than Juno, any day in the 
year. 

Chloe. I always squeal when I’m pinch’d. Do the gods make faces when 
they weep at a tragedy ? 

_Lady A. No, no, Master Poet, we are no more divine than the perfecti- 
bility of flesh and blood will allow of. The cream of the earth, if you 
will; but nothing more transcendent. . 
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Helicon. Who would have thought it! That this silken magnificence,— 
this costly investiture,—this embroidered perplexity of thread and silver,— 
should enwrap such a homely commodity as brown clay ! Was this velvet 
wrought to disguise earthen-ware? And are pitchers to be dressed in satin 
petticoats? "Tis a matter for philosophy to rub the pate about ; a phe- 
nomenon of contradiction ; that creatures who hold their sighs as dear as 
the breath of amaranth, their glances at the price of diamonds and stone- 
stars, and their lips above all profitable purchase,—shall be as frail and 
perishable as the vases on their own mantle-pieces, shall have less of en- 
durance in them than is to be found in so many Magdalens or Madonnas 
on a church pannel ; and shall be subject to the commonest law of dissolu- 
tion, which reduces the milk-maid and the poor peasant girl to their pri- 
mitive condition of—dust. Why, I will get you a virgin from the land of 
old Nile, who, without either gown or stomacher, smock or petticoat, ker- 
chief or slipper, buffetted by the winds, pelted by the rain, and basti- 
nadoed by the sand, has stood these three thousand years. 

Lady A. Ha! ha! ha! One of the irritable race, after all! What a 
Cynical reproof of our gaiety! True, sir, your sphinxes are admirable 
economists ; they save, just as much us we spend; patterns for all house- 
wives; notable old maids, as ever sat with their hands before them ; what 
a pity they are not aware of their own virtues! Indeed, and upon mine 
honourable maidenhood, and by the peaked toe of my sandal, our rigid 
sisters of the sandbanks desesve their immortality. Would we were like 
them! Have you no power of petrifaction in your face, sir? Could you 
not freeze us into marble, with those Gorgon tresses and icy regards? Ha! 
ha! ha! ’twould save a world of ribbands and laces; we should be won- 
derful gainers by the metamorphosis ; hey, Master Helicon? 

Helicon. Why, you would escape wrinkles ;—to the sex, the bitterest 
part of mortality. 

Lady A. Ay, verily ; and it might be, moreover, our good hap to couch 
upon the door-posts of Fame’s temple, as guardian divinities to mad poets, 
and profane authors of all ranks and estates in the commonweath of in- 
sanity. 

Helicon. Exaltation beyond the mental charter of your race. There is 
a statute in nature against it, a Salique Law of the mind. I have perused 
the rolls of Fame, and, sad as it is strange! can find no record of adaugh- 
ter of the earth having ever been seen near the temple. 

Lady A. Yes, yes, yes; one, if no more. 

Helicon. What! the brown girl of Mitylene ? 

Lady A, ‘The same; poor Sappho, Lesbian Sappho. 

Helicon. She who tempted the winds ; flew without wings; fathomed the 
depth of the Lover's Leap, but never told the reckoning; stept from the 
high-hung gallery of the cliff into the spacious bodiless air; and took a 
swoop at the ocean, never to rise; she, I say— 

Lady A, Ah, yes! ah, yes! spare her sweet memory. 

Helicon. Ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! 

She, whom the dim-peak'd rocks of Leucady 

Held high to the clamorous winds that reft her hair, 
Caught her light garment with their ravenous breath, 
And whistled her into the floods! The fool, who lay 
Passive as Love rose-lapt, though round her heaved 
Th’ Ionian’s moving wilderness of waves, 

And, heedless of the billows and the winds, 

Still call’d on Phaon! Faithless, faithless Phaon ! 
Down sank she !—ay, the treacherous element 

Lent her a failing pillow, and its foam 

Was but a sheet to wind her ; down she sank ! 

And wheeling sea-birds scream’d her funeral knell :— 
Yet still, the fool, the witless, wilful fool, 

Ev'n in the tumult of this murderous time, 


Babbled ef Phaon! Phaon!—Nought but this 
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The dissonant shrill-piped winds could prate of ; nought but this, 
Swell’d by the thund’ ring chorus of the floods, 
Troubled the ear of Echo; till the waves 
Choak’d these untimely murmurs, nought but Phaon! 
Phaon! Phaon! Faithless, faithless Phaon ! 
Ha! is the tale not so? 
Lady A. My tears, my tears. 
Helicon. I have been too bold. 
Lady A. No sir, but we 
Have been too undiscerning. 


Enter Qutr. 
How now, sirrah ? 

Quip. A backslider, madam. One that fell away from the grace of that 
gentleman’s society, after ’a had picked a hole in his coat. (Giving a letter.) 

Lady A. Silence !—Begone, sir! 

Quip. ‘Tipitywitchet! The Devil’s turned fuller. Ahem!—Varium et 
mutabile semper femina, which is to say in plain mother-English,—A 
woman and a weathercock are hatch’d o’ the same hen. Pass! ( Exit.) 

Helicon. This letter meant to have been my introduction. 

Lady A. Words did better. I have seen this character. (J?eading.) 
“ With my best love and dearest regards to your ladyship, I commend the 
bearer of this letter to your most favourable reception. He is a man of 
genius and my friend. Were I to say more in his commendation, I should 
but impeach your Ladyship’s respect for merit, aud sincerity towards 

‘“’ Your much more than sister, 
« LEONORE.” 
Ladies, I take your leave. (Drawing Helicon apart.) Six, you and I must 
call each other friends. What shall my first good office be to deserve your 
estimation ? 

Helicon. Y our guests retire, and whisper. I would not be the theme of a 
corner. ( Pointing to them.) 

Lady A. Window-flies, sir! window-flies! fond of buzzing in an angle , 
heed them not. Yet stay; they will prophesy the sound of your lips from 
their motion ; and turn it to scandalous purposes too! A fault of their 
chins, sir; they have no beards to be plucked for their impertinence. Two 
hours hence, I shall be alone ; will you give me your conversation ? 

Helicon. It will exchange for much more than its value ; I shall wait upon 
your Ladyship. 

Lady A. Then— (Aloud.) Fare you well, sir. We owe you a morning's 
entertainment. Fare you well, gentle Master Evergreen! 

All. Fare you well, sir. 

Helicon. I am honoured by the courtesy ; deeply honoured. (Frit.) 
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ODE: AUTUMN. 


I. 
I saw old Autumn in the misty morn 
Stand shadowless, like Silence listening 
To silence,—for no lonely bird would sing 
Into his hollow ear from woods forlorn ; 
Nor lowly hedge, nor solitary thorn,— 
Shaking his Janguid locks all dewy bright, 
With tangled gossamer that fell by night, 
Pearling his coronet of golden co!n. 
Where are the songs of day-light ? In the sun, 
Oping the dusky eyelids of the South, 
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Ode: Autumn. 


Till shade and silence waken up as one, 
And Morning sings with a warm odorous mouth : 
Where are the merry birds? Away, away, 
On panting wings through the inclement skies, 
Lest owls should prey, 
Undazzled at noon day, 
And tear with horny beak their lustrous eyes. 


Il. 


Where are the blooms of Summer? In the West, 
Blushing their last to the last sunny hours, 
When the mild Eve by sudden Night is prest, 
Like tearful Proserpine—snatch’d among flow’rs 
To a most gloomy breast: 
Where is the pride of Summer—the green prime— 
The many, many leaves wind-wanton ?—Three 
On the moss’d elm—three on the naked lime 
Trembling—and one upon the old oak tree ! 
Where is the Dryad’s immortality ? 
Gone into mournful cypress and dark yew, 
Or wearing the long gloomy winter through 
In the smooth holly’s green eternity. 


Ill. 


The squirrel gloats on his accomplish’d hoard ; 
The ants have brimm’d their garners with ripe grain ; 
And honey bees have stored 
The sweets of Summer in their luscious cells ; 
The swallows all have wing’d across the main ;— 
But here the Autumn Melancholy dwells, 
And sighs her tearfiil spells 
Amongst the sunless shadows of the plain. 
Alone—alone—upon a mossy stone, 
Until her drowsy feet forgotten be, 
She sits and reckons up the dead and gone, 
With the last leaves for a love-rosary ; 
Whilst the all-wither’d world spreads drearily, 
Like a dim picture of the drowned past, 
In the hush’d mind’s mysterious far-away, 
Doubtful what ghostly thing will steal the fast 
Into that distance—grey upon the grey. 


IV. 


Aye, go and sit with her, and be o’ershaded 
Under the languid downfal of her hair ; 

She wears a coronal of flowers faded 
Upon her forehead, like a constant care ;— 
There is enough of wither’d every where 

To make her bower, and eternal gloom ;— 
There is enough of sadness to invite, 

If only for the rose that died, whose doom 

Is Beauty’s,—she that with the exquisite bloom 
Of conscious cheeks most beautifies the light : — 
There is enough of sorrowing—and quite 

Enough of bitter fruits this world doth bear, 
Enough of chilly droppings, for her bowl,— 

Enough of fear, and shadowy despair, 

To frame her cloudy prison for the soul. 
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LETTERS TO A YOUNG MAN WHOSE EDUCATION HAS 
BEEN NEGLECTED. 







BY THE AUTHOR OF THE CONFESSIONS OF AN ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 


No. II, 


Outline of the Work.—Notice of former Writers on the same subject. 


My Dear M.---In this, my second 
and last letter of preface, I shall set- 
tle the idea and the arrangement of 
my papers: these will be in all about 
seven, of which four will exhibit the 
materials on which the student is 
to work; the other three, the tools 
with which the workmanship is to be 
conducted. First, what is to be done ; 
and secondly, how---is the natural and 
obvious distribution of the work: 
that is to say, the business is to as- 
sign, first, the end---and, secondly, the 
means. And, because the end should 
reasonably determine the means, it 
would seem natural that in the ar- 
rangement of the work all which re- 
lates to that should have precedency. 
Nevertheless, I mean to invert this 
order ; and for the following reason: 
all that part of the means, which are 
so entirely determined by the end as 
to presuppose its full and circumstan- 
tial developement, may be concluded 
specially restricted to that individual 
end: in proportion to this restriction 
they will, therefore, be of narrow ap- 
plication, and are best treated in di- 
rect connection and concurrently with 
the object to which they are thus ap- 
propriated. On the other hand, those 
means or instruments of thought, 
which are sufficiently complex and 
important to claim a separate atten- 
tion to themselves, are usually of 
such large and extensive use, that 
they belong indifferently to all schemes 
of study---and may safely be pre- 
mised in any plan, however novel in 
its principles, ‘or peculiar in its ten- 
dencies. What are these general in- 
struments of study? According to 
ny view they are three ; first, Logic; 
secondly, La s; thirdly, Aris 
of Memory. With respect to these, 

it Is not necessary that any special 
end should be previously given: be 
his end what it may, every student 
must have thoughts to arrange, 
knowledge to transplant, and facts to 
Fes. 1823, 


record. Means, which are thus uni- 
versally requisite, may safely have 
precedency of the end: and it will 
not be a preposterous order, if I dedi- 
cate my three first letters to the seve~ 
ral subjects of Logic, Languages, and 
Arts of Memory; which will compose 
one half of my scheme: leaving to 
the other half, the task of unfolding 
the course of study for which these 
instruments will be available. 

Having thus settled the arrange- 
ment,and implicitly, therefore, settled 
in part the idea or ratio of my 
scheme,---I shall go on to add what 
may be necessary to confine your ex« 
pectations to the right track, and pre- 
vent them from going above or below 
the true character of the mark I aim 
at. I profess then to attempt some< 
thing much higher than merely di« 
rections for a course of reading. Not 
that such a work might not be of 
eminent service ; and in particular at 
this time, and with a constant adap~ 
tation to the case of rich men, not 
literary, I am of opinion, that no 
more useful book could be executed 
than a series-of letters (addressed, 
for example, to country gentlemen, 
merchants, &c.) on the formation of 
alibrary. The uses of such a treatise, 
however, are not those which I con~ 
template ; for either it would pre- 
sume and refer to a plan of study 
already settled ; and in that light, it 
is a mere complement of the plan I 
propose to execute: or else it would 
attempt to involve a plan of study in 
the course of reading suggested : and 
that would be neither more nor less 
than to do in concreto, what it is far 
more convenient, as well as more 
philosophical to do (as I am now 
going to do) directly and in abstracto. 
A mere course of reading, therefore, 
is much below what I propose: on 
the other hand, an organon of the 
human understanding is as much 
no it: such a work is a labour for 
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ends absolutely so called. The final 
application of your powers and know- 
ledge it is for yourself only to deter- 
mine: my pretensions in regard to 
that election are limited to this—that 


a life: that is to say, though it may 
take up but a small part of every day, 
vet could it in no other way accumu- 
late its materials, than by keeping the 
mind everlastingly on the watch to 
seize upon such notices as may arise 
daily throughout a life under the fa- 
vour of accident or occasion. Forty 
years are not too large a period for 
such a work; and my present work, 
however maturely meditated, must 
be executed with rapidity. Here, in 
fact, I do but sketch or trace in out- 
line (we év rummy meprraBew), what 
there it would become my duty to 
develope, to fill up in detail, to apply, 
and to illustrate on the most exten- 
sive scale. After having attempted 
in my first part to put you in posses- 
sion of the best method for acquiring 
the iasfruments of study ; and with 
respect to logic in particular, having 
directed a philosophic light upon its 
true meaning and purpose---with the 
hope of exteaalibiag that anarchy 
of errors which have possessed this 
ground from the time of Lord Bacon 
to the moment at which 1 write, I 
then, in the second division, address 
myself to the question of ends. Upon 
which word let me distinguish: upon 
ends, in an absolute sense, as ulti- 
mate ends, it is presumption in any 
man to offer counsel to another of 
mature age. Advice of that sort, 
given under whatever hollow pre- 
tences of kindness, is to be looked 
upon as arrogance in the most re- 
pulsive shape; and to be rejected 
with that sort of summary disdain, 
which any man not of servile na- 
ture would testify towards him 
who should attempt to influence his 
choice of a wife. A student of ma- 
ture age must be presumed to be best 
acquainted with his own talents, and 
his own intellectual infirmities, with 
his “ forte” and his “ foible,” with 
his own former experience of failure 
or success, and with the direction in 
which his inclinations point. Far be 
it from me to violate by the spirit of 
ny counsels a pride so reasonable, 
which, in truth, I hold sacred... My 
scheme takes a humbler ground. 
Ends indeed, in a secondary sense, 
the latter half professes to deal with : 
but such ends as, though bearing 
that character, in relation to what is 
purely and merely instrumental, yet 
again become means in relation to 


I profess to place you on a vantage 
ground from which you may deter- 
mine more wisely, by determining 
from a higher point of survey. My 
purpose is not to map the whole 
course of your journey, but to serve 
as your guide to that station, at 
which you may be able to lay down 
your future route for yourself. The 
former half of my work I have al- 
ready described to you: the latter 
half endeavours to construct such a 
system of study as shall combine 
these two advantages—1. Systematic 
unity ; i. e. such a principle of inter- 
nal connexion, as that the several 
parts of the plan shall furnish assist- 
ance interchangeably : 2. The largest 
possible compass of external rela- 
tions. Some empires, you know, are 
built for growth: others are esseu- 
tially improgressive, but are built for 
duration, on some principle of strong 
internal cohesion. Systems of know- 
ledge, however, and schemes of study, 
should propose both ends :—they 
should take their foundations broad 
and deep, 


And lay great bases for eternity : 


which is the surest key to internal 
and systematic connexion: and, se- 
condly, they should provide for fu- 
ture growth and accretion; regard- 
ing all knowledge as a nucleus and 
centre of accumulation for other 
knowledge. It is on this latter prin- 
ciple, by the way, that the system of 
education in our public schools, how- 
ever otherwise defective, is justly 
held superior to the specious novel- 
ties of our suburban academies ; for 
it is more radical, and adapted to a 
larger superstructure. Such, I say, 
is the character of my scheme: and 
by the very act of claiming for it, as 
one of its benefits, that it leaves you 
in the centre of large and, compre- 
hensive relations to other parts of 
knowledge; it. is pretty apparent 
that I do not presume to suggest in 
what direction of these manifold re- 
lations you should afterwards ad- 
vance; that, as I have now suffi- 
ciently explained, will be left to your 
own self-knowledge; but to your 








self-knowledge illumined at the 

point where I leave you by that other 

knowledge which my scheme of study 
rofesses to communicate. 

From this general outline of my 
own plan, I am led by an easy tran- 
sition to a question of yours, re- 
specting the merits of the most cele- 
brated amongst those who have trod 
the same ground in past times. Ex- 
cepting only a little treatise of Eras- 
mus, de Ratione Studii, all the essays 
on this subject by eminent Conti- 
nental writers appeared in the 17th 
century ; and of these, a large ma- 
jority before the year 1610. They 
were universally written in Latin; 
and, the Latin of that age being good, 
they are so far agreeable to read: 
beyond this, and the praise of ele- 
gance in their composition and ar- 
rangement, I have not much to say 
in their behalf. About the year 1645, 
Lewis Elzevir published a corpus of 
these essays; amounting in all to 
four-and-twenty: in point of ele- 
gance and good sense, their merits 
are various: thus far they differ: 
but, in regard to the main point, 
they hold a lamentable equality of 
pretension—being all thoroughly hol- 
low and barren of any practical use.* 
I cannot give you a better notion of 
their true place and relation to the 
class of works which you are in 
search of, than by an analogy drawn 
from the idea of didactic poetry, as 
it exists in the Roman literature and 
our own. So thoroughly is this 
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sometimes misunderstood, that I 
have seen it insisted on as a merit in 
a didactic poem—that the art, which 
it professed to deliver, might be 
learned and practised in all its tech- 
nicalities, without other assistance 
than that which the poem supplied. 
But, had this been true,—so far from 
being a praise, it would instantly 
have degraded the poem from its 
rank asa work among the products 
of Fine Art: ipso facto, such a poem 
would have settled down from that 
high intellectual rank into the igno- 
ble pretensions of mechanic art, in 
which the metre, and the style which 
metre introduces, would immediately 
have lost their justification. The 
true idea of didactic poetry is this: 
either the poet selects an art which 
furnishes the occasion for a series of 

icturesque exhibitions (as Virgil, 

yer, &c.): and, in that case, it is 
true that he derives part of his power 
from the art which he delivers ; not, 
however, from what is essential to the 
art, but from its accidents and ad- 
juncts. Either he does this ; or else 
(as is the case with Lord Roscom- 
mon, Pope, &c.) so far from seeking 
in his subject for any part of the 
power, he seeks in that only for the 
resistance with which he contends by 
means of the power derived from the 
verse and the artifices of style. To 
one case or other of this alternative 
all didactic poems are reducible: 
and, allowing for the differences of 
rhetoric and poetry, the same ideal 





* Not for the sake of any exception in its favour from the general censure here pro- 


nounced on this body of essays, but for its extraordinary tone of passion and frantic 
energy, and at times of noble sentiment, eloquently expressed, I must notice as by far 
the most memorable of these essays of the 17th century—that of Joachim Forz Ringel- 
berg, Ow the Method of Study (De Ratione Studii). It is one of those books which have 
been written most evidently not merely by a madman (as many thousands have) but by a 
madman under a high paroxysm of his malady: and, omitting a few instances of affec- 
tation and puerility, it is highly affecting. It appears that the author, though not thirty 
years of age at the date of his book, was afflicted with the gravel; according to his own 
belief incurably ; and much of the book was actually written in darkness (on waxen 
tablets, or on wooden tablets, with a stylus formed of charred bones) during the sleepless 
nights of pain consequent upon his disease. ‘+ AEtas abiit,” says he, ‘* reditura nun- 
quam—Ah! nunguam reditura! Tametsi annum nunc soliim trigesimum ago, spem 
tamen ademit calculi morbus.”” And agzin: ‘* Sic interim meditantem calculi premunt, 
ut gravi ipsa dolote mareat mens, et plerumque noctes abducat insomnes angor.” To- 
wards the end it is that he states the rem le circumstances under which the book 
was composed. ** Bonam parte libri hujus in tenebris scripsi, quando somnus me ob 
valculi Teliquerat ; idque qaum gol adversa nobis figerct vestigia, nocte vagante 
in medio calo. .Deerat lumen ; verum tabulas habeo, quibus etiam in tenebris utor.”” 
It is singular that so interesting a book. should no where have been noticed to my know- 
ledge in English literature, except, indeed, in.a slight and inaccurate way, by Dr. Vice- 
simus Knox, in his Winter Evening oe ne vt 
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must have presided in the compo- 
sition of the various essays of the 
17th century, addressed to students : 
the subject was felt to be austere 
and unattractive, and almost purely 
scholastic: it was the ambition of 
the writers, therefore, to show that 
they could present it in a graceful 
shape: and that, under their treat- 
meut, the subject might become in- 
teresting to the reader, as an arena, 
upon which skill was exhibited, baf- 
fling or evading difficulties,—even at 
the price of all benefit to the anxious 
and earnest disciple. Spartam nactus 
es, was their motto, hanc exorna: and 
like Cicero, in his Zdea of an Orator, 
with relation to the practical duties 
of the forum; or Lord Shaftesbury, 
with relation to the accurate know- 
ledge of the academic philosophy ; 
they must be supposed deliberately 
to have made a selection from the 
arts or doctrines before them, for the 
sake of a beautiful composition which 
should preserve all its parts in har- 
mony, and only secondarily (if at 
all) to have regarded the interests of 
the student. By all of them the in- 
vitation held out was not so much 
Fndocti discant, as Ament meminisse 
peritt. 

In our own country there have 
been numerous “letters,” &c. on this 
interesting subject ; but not one that 
has laid any hold on the public mind, 
except the two worksof Dr. Watts, es- 
pecially that upon the “ Improvement 
ofthe Mind.” Being the most imbecile 
of books, it must have owed its suc- 
cess, 1. To the sectarian zeal of his 
oh in religion—his fellows and his 
ollowers: 2. To the fact of its hav- 
ing gained for its author, from two 
Scotch universities, the highest de- 
gree they could bestow: 3. To the 
distinguished honour of having been 
adopted as a lecture book (q. as an 
examination book?) by both Eng- 
lish universities: 4. To the extrava- 
gant praise of Dr. Johnson, amongst 
whose infirmities it was to praise 
warmly, when he was flattered by the 
sense of his own great superiority in 
powers and knowledge. Dr. Johnson 
supposes it to have been modelled on 
Locke's Conduct of the Understand- 
ing; but surely this is as ludicrous 
as to charge, upon Silence, any ela- 
borate imitation of Mr. Justice Shal- 
low. That Silence may have borrow« 


ed from another man half of a joke, 
or echoed the rear of his laughter, is 

ssible; but of any more grave or 
Eheailent attempts to rob he stands 
ludicrously acquitted by the exem- 
plary imbecility of his nature. No; 
Dr. Watts did not steal from Mr, 
Locke: in matters of dulness a man 
is easily original: and I suppose that 
even Feeble or Shadow might have 
had credit for the effort necessary to 
the following counsels, taken at ran- 
dom from Dr. Watts, at the page 
where the book has happened to fall 


open. 

1. Get a distinct and comprehensive 
knowledge of the subject which you treat 
of; survey it on all sides, and make 
yourself perfect master of it: then (then! 
what then ?—Think of Feeble making an 
inference. Well, ** then,’’) you will have all 
the sentiments that relate to it in your 
view. 

2. Be well skilled in the language which 
you speak. 

3. Acquire a variety of words, a copia 
verborum. Let your memory be rich in 
synonymous terms, P. 228. edit. 1817. 


Well done, most magnanimous 
Feeble.—Such counsels, I suppose 
that any man might have pro- 
duced; and you will not wish to 
see criticised. Let me rather in- 
quire, what common defect it is 
which has made the works of much 
more ingenious men, and in particu- 
lar that of Locke, utterly useless for 
the end proposed. 

The error in these books is the 
same which occurs in books of ethics, 
and which has made them more or 
less useless for any practical purpose. 
As it is important to put an end to 
all delusion in matters of such grave 
and general concern as the improve- 
ment of our understandings, or the 
moral valuation of actions; and as I 
repeat that the delusion here allud- 
ed to has affected both equally (so 
far as they can be affeeted by the 
books written professedly to assist 
pti 2 it may be worth while to 
spend a few lines in exposing it. I 
believe that you are so far acquaint- 
ed with the structure of a syllogism 
as to know how to distinguish be- 
tween the major and, minor pro- 
position: there is, indeed, a. tech- 
nical rule which makes it impossible 
to err ; but you will have no need of 
that; if you once apprehend the ra- 








tionale of a syllogism in the light under 
which I will here place it. In every 

llogism one of the two premises 
(the major) lays down a rule, under 
which rule the other (the minor) 
brings the subject of your argument 
as a icular case. The minor is, 
therefore, distinguished from the ma- 
jor by an act of the judgment, viz. a 
subsumption of a special case under 
a rule. Now consider how this ap- 
plies to morals: here the conscience 
supplies the general rule, or major 
proposition ; and about this there is 
no question ; but to bring the special 
case of conduct, which is the subject 
of your inquiry, under this general 
rule—here first commences the diffi- 
culty; and just upon this point are 
ethical treatises for the most part 
silent. Accordingly no man thinks 
of consulting them for his direction 
under any moral perplexities ; if he 
reads them at all, it is for the gra- 
tification of his understanding in sur- 
veying the order and relation amongst 
the several members of a system ; 
never for the information of his mo- 
ral judgment, For any practical use 
in that way, a casuistry, i.e. a sub- 
sumption of the cases most frequently 
recurring in ordinary life, should be 
combined * with the system of moral 
principles ;—the latter supplying the 
major (or normal) proposition; the 
former supplying the minor proposi- 
tion, which brings the special case 
under the rule. 

With the help of this explanation, 
you will easily understand on what 
principle I venture to. denounce, as 
unprofitable, the whole class of books 
written on the model of Locke’s 
Conduct of the Understanding. Ac- 
cording to Locke, the student is not 
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to hurry, but again not to loiter; 
not to be too precipitate, nor yet too 
hesitating ; not to be too confiding, 
but far less too suspicious; not too 
obstinate in his own opinions, yet 
again (for the love of God!) not too 
resigned to those of others ; not too 
general in his divisions, but (as he re- 
one his own soul) not too minute, 

. &c. &c. But surely no man, bent 
on the improvement of his faculties, 
was ever guilty of these errors under 
these names ; that is, knowingly and 
deliberately. If he is so at all, it 
is either that he has not reflected on 
his own method; or that, having 
done so, he has allowed himself, in 
the act or habit offending these rules 
on afalse view of its tendency and 
character ; because, in fact, having 
adopted as his rule (or major) that 
very golden mean which Mr. Locke 
recommends, and which, without 
Mr. Locke’s suggestion he would 
have adopted for himself ;---it has yet 
been possible for him by an erroneous 
judgment, to take up an act or habit ? 
under the rule—which with better 
advice he would have excluded ; 
which advice is exactly what Mr. 
Locke has---not given. Over and 
above all this the method of the book 
is aphoristic ; and, as might be ex- 
pected from that method, without a 
plan ; and, which is partly the cause 
and partly the consequence of having 
no plan, without a foundation: 

This word foundation leads me to 
one remark suggested by your letter ; 
and with that I shall conclude my 
own. When I spoke above of the 
student’s taking his foundations broad 
and deep, I had my eye chietly on the 
corner-stones of strong-built know- 
ledge, viz. on logic; on a proper choice 





" Accordingly, our fashionable moral practitioner for this generation, Dr. Paley, who 
ar for the consciences of both Universities, and indeed, of most repectable house- 
lders, has introduced a good deal of casuistry into his work, though not under that 


name. In England, there is an aversion to the mere name, founded partly on this, that 
casuistry has been most cultivated by Roman Catholic divines, and too much with a view 
to an indulgent and dispensing morality; and partly on the excessive subdivision and 
hair-splitting of cases; which tends to the infinite injury of morals, by perplexing and 
tampering with the conscience, and by presuming morality to be above the powers of any 
but the subtlest minds. All this, however, is but the abuse of casuistry ; and without 
casuiistry of some sort or other, no practical decision could be made in the accidents of 
daily life.’ Of this, oti a fitter occasion, I could give a cumulative proof. Mcantime, let 
it suffice to observe that law, which isthe most practical of all things, is a perpetual ca- 
Suistry; in which an immemorial usage, a former decision of the court, or positive 
Statute, furnishes the major proposition ; and the judgment of the jury, enlightened by 
the of the bench, furnishes the minor or casuistical proposition. 
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of languages; on a particular part 
of what is called metaphysics ; and 
on mathematics. Now you allege (I 
suppose upon occasion of my re- 
ferences to mathematics in my last 
letter) that you have no “ genius” 
for mathematics ; and you speak with 
the usual awe (pavor attonitorum) of 
the supposed “ profundity” of intel- 
lect necessary to a great progress in 
this direction. Be assured that you 
are in utter error; though it be an 
error all but universal. In mathe- 
matics, upou two irresistible argu- 
ments which I shall set in a clear 
light, when I come to explain the 
procedure of the mind with regard 
to that sort of evidence, and that 
sort of investigation, there can be no 
subtlety: all minds are levelled ex- 
cept as to the rapidity of the course ; 
and, from the entire absence of all 
those acts of mind which do really 
imply profundity of intellect, it is a 
question whether an idiot might not 
be made an excellent mathematician. 
Listen not to the romantic notions of 
the world on this subject ; above all, 
listen not to mathematicians. Ma- 
thematicians, «as mathematicians, 
have no business with the question. 
It is one thing to understand mathe- 
matics; another and far different to 
understand the philosophy of mathe- 
matics. With respect to this, it is 
memorable, that in no one of the 
great philosophical questions which 
the ascent of mathematics has 
from time to time brought up above 
the horizon of our speculative view, 
has any mathematician who was 
merely such (however eminent) had 


depth of intellect adequate to its so- 
lution: without insisting on the ab- 
surdities published by mathemati- 
cians, on the philosophy of the infinite, 
since that notion was introduced into 
mathematics; or on the fruitless at- 
tempts of all but a metaphysician to 
settle the strife between the conflict- 
ing modes of valuing Living forces ;— 
I need only ask what English or 
French mathematician has been able 
to exhibit the notion of negative 
quantities, in a theory endurable even 
to a popular philosophy, or which 
has commanded any assent? Or a- 
gain, what algebra is there existing 
which does not contain a false and 
ludicrous account of the procedure 
in that science, as contrasted with the 
procedure in geometry? But, not to 
trouble you with more of these cases 
so opprobrious to mathematicians, 
lay this to heart, that mathematics are 
very easy and very pe armen they 
are, in fact, the organ of one large di- 
vision of human knowledge. And, 
as it is of consequence that you 
should lose no time by waiting for 
my letter on that subject, let me 
forestal so much of it—as to advise 
that you would immediately com- 
mence with Euclid; reading those 
eight books of the Elements which 
are usually read, and the Data. If 
you should go no farther, so much 
geometry will be useful and delight- 
ful: and so much, by reading for 
two hours a-day, you will easily ac- 
complish in about thirteen weeks, 
i, e. one quarter of a year. 


Yours, most truly, 
X. Y. Z. 








TO ELIA, 


Delightful Author !---unto whom I owe 
Moments and moods of fancy and of feeling 
Afresh to grateful Memory now appealing, 
Fain would 1 “ bless thee---ere I let thee go!” 
From month to month has the exhaustless flow 
Of thy original mind, its wealth revealing, 

With quaintest humour, and deep pathos healing 
The world’s rude wounds, revived Life's early glow : 
And, mixt with this, at times, to earnest thought 
Glimpses of truth, most simple and sublime, 

By thy imagination have been brought 
Over my spirit. From the olden time 


Of Authorship thy Patent should be dated, 
th Marvell, Browne, aud Bustons meee 


Aud thou wi 


ERNARD Barron. 
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THE DRAMA. 


DRURY-LANE THEATRE, 

The Pantomimes. 
Curistmas is a right seasonable 
season to us poor crazy mortals, on 
every account. It is hallowed, thrice 
hallowed, beyond any other particu- 
lar time, for awakening in the human 
heart the sense and sweetness of its 
happy pieties :—it is cheerful for its 
long fire-bright nights, and feasting 
-hours; for its noisy revels, aud 
dancing gallantries :—it is touching 
and beautiful for its rustic carolings 
and midnight hushing music :—it is 
hounteous and blessed for its deluge 
of turkeys, chines, and chickens,— 
for its rich swarthy puddings and 
inestimable mince-meat pies, redolent 
of burnt brandy !—It is hailed for its 
universal holidays; the very two- 
penny postmen refrain from banging 
the chins of the poor unofiending 
lions’ and rams’ heads, abandon the 
copper-bag, and eat the Christmas- 
day dinner in unlettered ease. — But 
Christmas is most cheerful and glo- 
rious for its invariable Pantomimes, 
coming with the tide as surely as the 
first of the month, or a new novel 
from the Waverley pen. Christmas 
seems to wave its festival wand, and 
to set at once six or eight Harle- 
quins shivering in spangled tightness 
and agility to merry music; six or 
eight Clownstossing about their loose- 
hung limbs, daubed cheeks, and mis- 
chievous eyes; six or eight Colum- 
bines, fleeting in silvered gauzes 
through love and danger ; and six or 
eight Pantaloons (or more correctly 
to say it, three or four pair of panta- 
loons), dangling, like utter inexpressi~ 
bles, between brutalities and impos- 
sibilities. Indeed the whole world of 
whim is conjured up into the most 
magical life of confusion. Folly dons 
a fairy crown, and reigns like a 
queen over the whole race of chil- 
dren, great and small ; and Painting, 
Music, and Poetry, put on masque- 
rade dresses, an these away the 

night with most admirable fooling. 
We old people are fond of patito- 
mimes for several reasons, but chief- 
ly because we are, at their represen- 
tation, well mixed up with children, 
and, by sharing their joys, seem to 
be once more re-admitted amongst 





them. How well do we remember, 
when we were young, the day and 
night of our going to see the panto- 
mime. Breakfast over, nothing could 
restrain us from sauntering out and 
scampering to the first sheep’s back 
that was coated in the bill of the day 
—there to read the coming wonders 
of the night; and then, not content 
with a single reading, we have wan- 
dered from sheep to sheep, until we 
had gone through a whole flock, 


and become satiated with excess of 


mutton learning. The morning was 
thus passed. Dinner was jolted 
clown-wise. Then came the wash- 
ing of the face up to a red cleanly 
polish—the combing of the smooth 
hair—the white stiff cold frill cutting 
the two red ears—the little great 
coat imperfectly buttoned over a 
great deal of impatience—and thus 
prepared, we were taken to the 
boxes! What a luxury the sight of 
the dull green curtain, scarcely seen 
for the mist! What music in the 
gradual clapping of doors, and an- 
nounceinents of first company ! There 
we sat with eyes, goggling and lid- 
less, like ship-lights— staring inve- 
terately! Our little two inched 
jacket-flaps bulged out With four- 
inched oranges, which it was impos- 
sible to resist occasionally drawing 
out, looking at, polishing, and with 
a happy sigh returning. Can we for- 
get seeing George Barnwell in inex- 
plicable dumb show and noise ; and 
wondering what he meant. We were 
told, he was a wicked apprentice : —- 
but then, what, and who, was Mil- 
wood? QOur aunt could not tell us, 
at the same time desiring us to eat 
one of our oranges. Our uncle told us 
to mind the play, of which it was 
impossible to hear a word ; and our 
grand-father turned deaf as a trunk- 


‘maker to our request. 


With what breathless anxiety did 
we wait for the first bell calling up 
the musical men—then came the tu- 
ning, which was better than perfect 
music elsewhere, or at another 
tinie. Next came the livery servant 
suddenly from a side-door, to pick 
with vain industry the fast increas- 
ing orange-peel showered from the 
pilhery We trembled for his head, 
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and seemed to rejoice in his well- 
timed exit — accomplished amidst the 
final yell of hundreds! We heard Si- 
lence called in the gallery, but did not 
hear its answer. The second bell 
rang. The overture! What a row 
of music! The crashing bars at the 
commencement—the jig-movement 
with flageolet and triangle accom- 
paniments, da Capo'd by the full 
band ; a solo on the bugle, showing 
the magnitude of its incompetency ; 
the glide into innumerable dicuties 
of little violins ; the grand discordant 
scraping and scratching wind-up, in 
which the fiddlers, in every direction 
up and down the orchestra, seemed 
to be cutting their fiddles in half— 
aud lastly, the thumping, mono- 
tonous, never-ending conclusion !— 
Our cheeks now were nearly burnt 
down with anxiety. The pit quar- 
relled itself into quiet—and the cur- 
tain rose to low mysterious music! 
Oh, the magic of the mystery! The 
fascination of the cold misty air! 
The grandeur of the awe-inspiring, 
ill-omened seer, who had entombed 
Harlequin and kept sweet Columbine 
captive. ‘The dire indication of the 
magician still dooms in our ears: 


Let lightnings flash, let thunders loudly 
roll, 

And shake this mighty globe from pole to 
pole! 


What lines !—uttered by a harsh 
Voice to music, and followed by thun- 
der and lightning, as if they had 
heard it! The guardian dragon, of 
course, kept spitting out of its green 
muzzle sparks of fire like a knife- 
grinder’s wheel ;—and some atten- 
dant fiend, with a pestilent face, 
stood drenching the horror of the 
scene with ugly mugs! Of course, 
he became Clown. 

This is a slight sketch of what we 
felt and saw many scores of Christ- 
masses ago. We are told by our 
grand-children, that they have much 
the same delights now. We have 
one advantage over the brats, we 
must say, and that is, we do not 
enter the doors until George Barn- 
well has made his last dying speech 
md confession, and gone off in the 
ordinary style ! 

_ There never was in our recollec- 
tion a good pantomime at Drury 
Lane; and, alas, it seems fated that 


the walls of that theatre never should 


witness one. The united talents of 
Messrs. Elliston, Winston, and T. 
Dibdin, were first spent upon a mise- 
rable hotch-potch, called Gog and 
Magog, or Harlequin Antiquary :— 
a melancholy failure; but we will 
not speak ill of the dead, particular- 
ly as itis damned. Gog and Magog 
are good gods in the city ; but west 
of Temple Bar they are no longer 
magical. Oh Tom Dibdin! Tom 
Dibdin! where were thy inventive 
powers, thy nimble-witted puns and 
quaint conceits? Were they all en- 
veloped in poor Winuston’s fog? 
Oh! Folly, where were thy rich 
sprightly varieties? Oh! Mother 
Goose, where was thy golden egg? 
Well! Gog and Magog were re- 
stored to Guildhall to turn down four 
gigantic eyes upon fuddled mayors 
« with three,” aud apoplectic alder- 
men:—and Mr. Elliston turned his 
two ogles towards another panto- 
mime-builder, rightly conceiving that 
at Christmas time folly must reign,— 
and (as though perversely to coutra- 
dict the old belief) children must be 
fed with ogresses. A new panto- 
mime written by Mr. Barrymore, 
the Shakspeare of the Cobourg, was 
immediately announced, aud the pa- 
pers were coaxed into statements of 
its having been long in preparation 
though postponed for Gog’s appear- 
ance: now the fact is, that this new 
pantomime was played a few years 
ago at Astley’s, under its present 
title of the Golden Are. Great pains 
have been taken in the five days of 
its rehearsal to make the plot unin- 
telligible. The first scene, which 
has nothing to do with the piece, is 
a very pretty exterior of a woor- 
man’s cottage, where a party of ill- 
dressed woodeutters hack a very 
wooden glee all to pieces. Miss T'ree 
= bad name for the Woodcutter’s 
daughter) is busily employed in spin- 
ning (we presume to lengthen the 
scene); and her lover, one of the 
usual clean-looking swains in shirt 
sleeves, pink jacket, and light sky- 
blue breeches, is suddenly ejected 
from the Woodman’s tenement. He 
is poor, of course, to suit the piece. 
The scene changes to the Fairy 
Lake by moonlight, the painter of 
which, a Mr. Stanfield, must be an 
ingenious and powerful artist. The 
effect is indeed beautiful. Here, 
however, we were treated with a 


















































dance of protuberant fubsey fairies, 
and of sylphs with chilblains, accom- 
panied by the harmonies of solid 
aerial creatures, fat chorus-singing 

ntlemen in flesh dresses, with 
wreaths round their heads, and, be- 
cause the nights are cold, with cra- 
vats round their magical gullets. We 
were glad to see that the flesh-pan- 
taloons and sandals were loose enough 
to go over the wearers’ proper dresses 
—for really the weather is extremely 
bitter. But to the plot—when these 
corpulent gossamer children go off to 
toast their fairy ankles at the green- 
room fire--Colin _ oe readers know the 
man) re-enters, begins axeing about, 
and hews and cuts to some tune (we 
do not exactly know what). In the 
course of cutting the tree to trumpets, 
he misses his blow,—so does the trum- 
peter,—and his axe goes into the wa- 
ter, leaving him to cast himself at 
full length upon the stage. 

A Genius rises with a silver axe ; 
which Colin honestly rejects. She dips 
again, and shows him a golden one: 
this he will not take! His own axe 
rises from the water, and he wel- 
comes it very like an honest man, 
but very unlike a woodcutter. The 
father and brother of the lady he is in 
love with now appear; they learn 
the story, and conceiving that Colin 
is too much of a gentleman to throw 
the hatchet, they believe him, and 
pitch their own two axes into the 
lake, as a bait for the golden fish of 
a like kind ; the precious tools again 
ascend, but the cupidity of the wood- 
men, who are detected in an endea- 
vour to filch the axes, is punished by 
a transformation into Clown and 
Pantaloon. Colin and his spinning 
Jenny are turned to Harlequin and 
Columbine. A scaramouch (at- 
tendant ‘on Harlequin) steps out 
of a chest, and by a little uncouth 
tumbling makes himself dirty for the 
evening. The bustle of the panto- 
mime then quietly begins. The 
scene is changed to a “ distant view 
of London,” by Nasmyth, painted 
at Edinburgh we should think—it is 
80 very distant, and so very faint a 
resemblance. ‘This scene is succeed- 
ed by a representation of the Chamel 
of the Rother, in which Miss Tree 
dances a pas seul. She really ought 
to use channelled pumps at such a 
time. Miss Tree is, however, a 


sweet and elegant dancer, although 





her face is profoundly melancholy, 
and unpromising for her profession. 
It seems offended at her feet. Her 
Quaker countenance appears to be 
disgusted at her dissenting feet, which 
are jumpers. She looks a minuet, 
while her steps are in a jig. Her 
feet, indeed, are not countenanced by 
herself, but appear to have stepped 
out of her good graces. Common- 
place scenes of bakers’ shops, &c. 
follow (we cannot say succeed). But 
the grand effort is a panoramic re- 
presentation of Vauxhall Gardens. 
If it be meant to give an idea of that 
summer retreat in the winter season, 
itis most effective ! for the lamps are 
all out, the atmosphere nearly dark- 
ened, and the company assembled, 
two ladies and three gentlemen, en- 
deavour to repeat themselves and 
make the most of their numbers. 

The last scene, with its usual gild- 
ed columns (like the accounts in the 
newspapers), has the addition of a 
fountain of real water, which, at this 
time of the year, spreads a refreshing 
coolness throughout the house. This 
scene is described as the Palace of 
Content. We are glad that as she 
has on this occasion quitted the front 
of the house, she has taken up her 
abode behind the scenes. 

The great fault of this pantomime 
appears to be a want of liberality,— 
a study of economy; to be sure, much 
is to be said for the proprietor, when 
it is remembered that he has had less 
than a week to prepare in. Spend- 
thrifts should superintend the getting 
up of a porcme mtg Snare 
fly like gold-leaf!---Mr. Winston, 
with his careful hand, would strangle 
a second Mother Goose ! 

We should not forget the _ 
formers. Southby tumbled about 
well, and lavished much good dis- 
tortion on a bad pantomime. The 
gentlemen who played Harlequin 
and Pantaloon deserved better ma- 
terials to work upon. 

Simpson and Co. 

A Two Act piece under this firm 
has been acted with undoubted suc- 
cess. It is ingeniously constructed, 
and it is said, upon the French model ; 
if so, the English author has given it 
a genuine English spirit and charac- 
ter. The plot is pleasant. Simpson 
is a steady old school merchant. His 
partner Bromley is a dashing lad of 
the present days’ Both are married, 
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and dwell together. Mrs. Simpson 
is a little green-eyed in her matrimo- 
nial views. Mrs. Bromley is a dash- 
ing, handsome, wumenpnenene crea- 
ture. Madame La Trappe, a lace 
dealer (smuggled), catches the two 
wives at conversation, and unfortu- 
nately confesses that she is present- 
ing a bill at Simpson and Co.'s, re- 
ceived from a lady in Harley-street. 
Mrs. Simpson's eyes immediately be- 
come the colour of peas. She pushes 
her interrogatories to ascertain that 
Madame La Trappe had often seen a 
gentleman (in truth Bromley)—a 
gentleman below—parading before 
the Harley-street house. Mrs. Simp- 
son comes down like a forty-pounder 
on poor Mr. Simpson :---who is twit- 
ted by that rogue Bromley for his 
gallantries. Simpson has Bromley’s 
pocket-book to take care of, and leav- 
ing it carelessly on the desk, Mrs. 
Simpson, supposing it to be her hus- 
band’s, very prudently probes it, to 
the discovery of a miniature of the 
lady in Harley-street, of whom 
Bromley is in truth a follower, under 
the name of Captain Walsingham. 
Bromley had written innumerable 
letters to the lady, a Mrs. Fitzallan, 
all of which had been returned. At 
this time, Mrs. Fitzallan is announc- 
ed, having been an old schoolfellow 
of Mrs. Bromley. Mrs. Simpson re- 
cognizes her likeness, to the vast life 
of a humourous scene, Bromley is 
discovered to be a married man, 
whom, however, Myrs. Fitzallan, in 
tenderness to his wife, dees not ex- 
pose. Mrs. Simpson learns her mis- 
take, and the piece pleasantly ends, 
with casting the blame on Captain 
Walsingham. 

The acting is worthy of the lively 
construction of the piece. Mr. Terry 
is mercantile, to the shake of his head, 
and the correct drag of his features. 
Mrs. Glover is portentous in her jea- 
lousy ; and Mrs. Davison graceful 
still, in Mrs.Bromley. Mrs. Orger, 
as the Lace-smuggler, would make 
any wife jealous. We thought Mr. 
Cooper, perhaps, a little harsh, 
but he is getting more into our fa- 
vour lately. If Mr. Elliston would 
give us many such pieces as this, it 
would, as Johnson says, be needless 
to praise and useless to blame. It is, 
without exception, the smartest pro- 
duction of theday.. Wedo not know 
the author or adapter. 


COVENT GARDEN, 
The Pantomime. 

The pantomime at this house is, 
in comparison with that at the other, 
what Mathews would call * quite 
the reverse.” It is, perhaps, one of 
the most attractive pieces in point of 
scenery, rapidity, pantomimic-acting 
and trick, that ever made Christmas 
merry. arlequin and the Ogress, or 
the Sleeping Beauty of the Wood, tells 
its own story. But even we cannot 
describe the magic of the scenery, 
the exquisite beauty of the combined 
genius-productions of the painter 
and the mechanist; we shall at- 
tempt, however, to describe the open- 
ing plot, which has, at least, the 
merit of being comprehensible. 

The first scene is an interior of 
an Egyptian cavern, and the Fates 
are seen spinning the destiny of the 
Sleeping Beauty. They sing and 
spin pleasantly enough; and the 
Ogress, their mistress, comes in at- 
tended by four little winged goblins, 
and carries away the ball of the 
Beauty's life-thread, intending to 
have the end of it fastened to her 
finger, which will insure her nap for 
another hundred years. 

The second scene is a wood, a ce- 
dar wood, full of ample foliage, and 
romantic to the very curl of the leaf. 
A hunting prince appears, attended 
by a whimsical follower, and ex- 
presses by the usual eloquent action 
that he has lost his way. Fairy 
voices strike up alternately on each 
side, much to the perplexity of poor 
Grimaldi, Jun. who scampers from 
voice to voice, till he fairly, becomes 
confounded. Suddenly, when the 
prince is despairing of his way, the 
forest flirts into one of a tinsel-blue 
foliage, and the fairy Blue Bell comes 
forward, and offers. the, prince a 
flower, which will not only lead him 
out of the wood, but will awaken 
the Sleeping Beauty in the Wood. 
At the motion of the fairy’s wand, 
the back of the forest opens, magi- 
cally, and shows the castle in a beau- 
tiful sunlight, with, a drawbridge 
leading to it-. The prince euters it 
with his follower, dy Wy 

The third scene exhibits the portal 
of the Beauty's castle—and , Old 
Grimaldi, in a kind of burlesque ty- 
ger-patterned dress, shows himself 
as keeper, to the vast delight of the 
audience. The Ogress enters, and 
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prevails on him to undertake the 
fixing of the thread on the finger. 
The apartment of the sleeping lady 
is beautiful. AN are asleep—fast ! 
The butler, cook, waiter, attend- 
ants, all! Grimaldi enters, gets a- 
musingly fuddied over a bottle of 
wine, and drops down without ac- 
complishing the task committed to 
his care. The prince enters,— 
awakens the princess—and at the 
yery moment, the room turns from 
pink to blue, and the Ogress and 
Blue Bell confront each other. The 
usual changes take place, and the 
pantomime proceeds. 

Several beautiful scenes follow, 

and much mirth is kept alive by the 
two Grimaldis. It is curious enough 
to see the son grinning at the grin of 
the father. The ‘Harlequin is ex- 
tremely good—and so is Pantaloon. 
Columbine -is too much of a real 
woman ; we wonder what her weight 
is. 
There are but few tricks. The 
coach-building, by Grimaldi, at 
Brighton, is ingeniously contrived, 
and Joe puts together his odd mate- 
rials with his old quiet humour and 
busy intensity. Noone can /e at a 
loss ike Grimaldi. No one can sud- 
denly hit upon a remedy like himself. 
He really seems never to have had a 
notion before how he was to make 
his carriage, but appears to build on 
the inspiration of the moment. 

The scene of the Pyramids is fine 
—and it is whimsical enough to see 
the rapid scampering clown bolting 
about in the presence of those tre- 
mendous kingly monuments. Water- 
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loo Bridge, by a capital ; 


sois the scene of a village near Lon- 
don. But the grand display of sce- 
nery is the panoramic view of the 
King’s progress to Edinburgh. The 
shores pass as they recede from you 
in a coach; and you really seem to 
steam away from Greenwich to the 
braw city. Night gradually comes 
on (as the music and the shadows 
plainly tell you), and morning breaks 
over the Calton Hill bravely. The 
pantomime concludes with a beau- 
tiful scene of the palace of the fairy 
Blue Bell. 

The fault of this pantomime is a 
deficiency of broad humour ; though, 
to be sure, Grimaldi’s face will twist 
the hardest and sternest countenance, 
and is a whole pantomime in itself. 
We miss, however, the racy fun of 
the scenes in Mother Goose ; the real 
bustle and opulent nonsense of the 
clown! But we must not be exor- 
bitant. 

Artazerxes.— Miss Paton. 

This lady, though evidently very 
unwell, has appeared in the laborious 
and difficult part of Mandane. She 
has execution sufficient for the skil- 
ful and exquisite songs of the opera, 
but her voice decidedly wants full- 
ness and physical power. We were 
in pain for her during her singing of 
some of the most elaborate songs, 
and that is a pretty strong proof of 
her not being really competent to the 
task. She looked extremely inter- 
esting—but she gets thimer, we fear. 
The recitative of this opera, beau- 
tiful as it is, is foo much. 








TRANSLATIONS FROM TIlE SUPPLEMENTAL ILIAD OF 
QUINTUS CALABER, 


_ (Concluded from. our last Number.) 


As Quintus CaLazer is not in 
every body’s hands, (for, if presented 
to the ‘notice of school-masters ‘or 
college tutors, he would occasion an 
inflation of the nostril, an elevation of 
the eye-brow, and a flickeritig curl of 
the upper lip, very unfavourable to the 
chance of his obtaining a hearing) 'the 
reader of the Lonnon will, perhaps, 
bear with hin a little longer. Be. 


i 


sides, he has not yet ae! had_an op- 
portunity of vindicating his epic pre- 
tensions in the knowledge of front 
and back wounds, and those dexteri- 
ties of martial dissection which are 
pointed out to the rising generation 
as among the most surprising merits 
of Homer, and are understood as con- 
ferring on the Jliad a distinction so 
vastly superior to the tame and unin- 
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teresting Odyssey. Iuse thelanguage There might, moreover, be some slight 
pr perm. critics, not my own; for curiosity to see how Quintus and 
L have the misfortune to be aheretic, Virgil have treated the same inci- 
and my perdition is classically sealed. dents. Vipa. 


THE STORMING OF TROY--DEATH OF PRIAM-—~CAPTIVITY OF ANDROMACHE 
“AND ESCAPE OF ANEAS,. 


Meantime the Trojans feast in every street 
With shrilling pipes and flutes ; the dancers beat 
The ground, and singers troll the song, and high 
The goblet-din, and roar of revelry. 

Each, grasping in his hand the brimming bowl, 
Slakes in full ease the fever of his soul. 

Then sinks o’erwhelm’'d th’ internal man ; the sight 

Is snatch’d away in whirls of dazzling light: 

Maim’d from the tongue each word successive falls : 
The hall spins circling with its garnish’d walls: 

One motion seizes all: in wheeling flight 

The city turns before the darkling sight: 

For quench’d in floods of wine the vision reels, 

And thought itself the dim confusion feels ; 

When through the gaping jaws the draughts o’ersway 
Th’ unbalanced mind, and steal the brain away: _ 
Some youth with head o’er-heavy lisping frames 

His witless speech, and valiant thus exclaims: 

“ Troth, but in vain the Greeks have spent their toil, 
And drawn their marshall’d myriads to our soil ; 
Each with his work undone now flees from Troy, 
Like a weak woman or a puling boy.” 


So spake some Trojan mazed with wine, nor knew 
How near, ev'n to the doors, the slaughter drew. 
For, soon as one by one had sunk to rest, 

Sated with food and deep with wine opprest, 
Sinon at length upheld the torch on high, 

That flash’d its signal gleam against the sky: 
Throbb'd every Grecian heart, lest Troy behold, 
And the bright sign their hidden wile unfold. 

But all now slept the sleep that was their last, 
Drown 'd in their cups and full with high repast. 
The Greeks descried, and hasten’d to unmoor 
From Tenedos, and dash’d the billows hoar. 

Then Sinon with low voice approach'd the steed, 
Low, that no Trojan might awaken’d heed ; 

But Grecian chiefs alone o’erhear ;' for they 
Watch’'d to be bold in deeds, and slumber fled away. 
They caught the words within; and bent their ear 
To wise Ulysses with a wholesome fear : | 
Silent and safe he warn’d them to descend ; 

They at his summons to th’ encounter bend, 

And from the horse are hasting to the ground, 
Eager to deal the blows of battle round, 

But he restrains the thronging rush; then wide, 
Yet softly, opes the wooden courser’s side, 

His swift hands aided by Epéus’ spear, 

And slow emerges with a glance of fear, 

And scans the city, lest some sentinel be near. 


As roused by hunger from the mountain rocks’ | 
The wolf steals prowling towarils the folded flocks; 
He shuns the guardian dogs and watchful men; | 
And with hush’d step encroaches on the pen ;: 
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So slid Ulysses from the steed: the rest 

With their successive feet the ladder press’d, 
Framed by Epéus, that the chiefs might bend 
Their upward steps and easy re-descend. 

ae one by one, - ew a bound, 

Ww ual step descended to the aw 

As aa by woodman’s foot disturb’d, arouse 
Their legions, clustering on the darkening boughs, 
So burst they on the town of fenced Troy, 

The heart within them panting fierce with joy ; 
And ranged the streets, and slew on every side: 
The ships already breast the ocean tide : 

For Thetis sent a favouring gale, and bore 

The glad Greeks to the Hellespontine shore ; 

And there they furl the sails, the galleys moor. 
Then, disembarking in their dense array, 

To Troy’s doom’d walls they shape their dauntless way. 
As,the throng’d sheep their forest pasture leave 
*Midst the flush’d lights of autumn’s shadowy eve, 
Blithe crowding towards the fold, so march’d the train 
In trampling phalanx ta Spay o'er the plain, 


Prepared to aid their chiefs and pile the streets with slain. 


As troops of wolves, sore-hunger'd, down the steeps 
Scour patel the woods, while tired the shepherd sleeps, 
Now these, now those they rend within the fold, 

Cover'd by night, thus wide the carnage roll’d: 

Corse rose on corse, and slaughter crimson’d all, 

Though the great host was yet without the wall. 


But when the mightier army enter’d Troy, 
Fierce was the rush, and keen the vengeful joy: 
Breathing the strength of Mars th’ embattled throng 
Through streets with carnage glutted pour along: 
On every side the conflagration rolls, 

And dismal flames bring transport to their souls : 
Then from the crashing roofs that sink and burn, 
Grim on the men of Troy their arms they turn : 
Mars ranged among them and Enyo stood 
Dispersing groans and blackening earth with blood. 
Trojans, allies, in gore all prostrate lay, 

And others on them gasp’d their lives away. 

Some held their gushing entrails, taking flight 
From house to house in miserable plight ; 

Others with amputated feet now traild 

Their bodies midst the dead, and piteous wail’d ; 
Heads and lopp’d hands were scatter’d in the dust, 
And many a fl wretch with speary thrust 

Was through ack transfix’d unto the heart ; 
Or through the loins in front emerged the dart. 
Where keenest. Mars’s wound and bitterest is the smart. 


The howl of dogs throughout the city rose, . 
The groans of youths beneath the murderous blows ; 
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Roved wildly forth, nor heeded, mazed with dread, ° 
The mantling robe or fillet for their head ; 
Bewilder’d with astounding fear they fly, 

Their bended hands supply the veil of modesty : 
While others wailing pluck their rooted hair, 

And smite their breasts, and thrill with shrieks the circling air : 
But some had dared to mingle in the fray, 

And aid the spouse or son, who bleeding lay, 

Their courage equal to the great essay. 

The general cry of consternation scared 

The children’s sleep, whom sorrow yet had spared :’ 
Babes by each other's sides were stretch’d in death, 
And seem’d in dreams to yield their little breath. 

The Fates, in horrid rapture, held their breath, 

And gloated on the scene, and snuff’d the scent of death. 
The kill’d were laid in heaps, like swine that fall 

‘To feast a king’s guests in the palace hall ; 

The wine that in the hollow goblets stood, 

Blush’d with new tinct and swam with mantling blood. 
No Greek, but some poor victim’s breast explored, 
And e’en the stripling flesh’d his maiden sword. 


As the gaunt wolves, or fleet hill-panthers, run 
Down to the vales beneath noon’s parching sun, 
When home the shepherd has the milk convey’d, 

And left his cluster’d flock in woodland shade ; 

They fill their ravening maw ; the lingering hind 
Shall there a melancholy banquet find ; 

So did the Greeks range Priam’s city through, 

So in that desperate strife they smote and slew. 

None of the Trojan people ’scaped a wound, 

Maim'd their lithe limbs, and black with gore around. 


Nor bloodless to the Greeks the combat sped ; 
Some, tables, goblets, hurried to the dead: 
Some smit with smouldering firebrands sank to rest, 
And prongs hot hissing spear’d the quivering breast : 
Some cleft with axes gasp‘d, in life-blood drown’d, 
And hilt-dissever'd fingers strew'd the ground, 
The hand yet writhing from the fateful wound : 
And oft from arm of happier vigour thrown, 
The brains came rushing to the shattering stone. 
They as wild beasts, surprized within the fold, 
Raged with their wounds, and on each other roll'’d 
In darkness of that fated night ; the rest 
To Priam’s palace cheer’d and cheering press’d. 
There many a Greek by spears of Trojans bled ; 
They, as they might, with spears and falchions sped, 
Caught up with hasty hand: their foes recline 
As thous they stagger’d with the weight of wine. 
Meanwhile a light, by Grecian torches shed, 
Its quivering blaze o'er all the city spread, 
From many a lifted hand; and thus they know 
Th’ illumin’d face of either friend or foe. 


Achilles’ son, with battle-searching lance, 
Cut short Polites in his bold advance: 
From Pammon, Tisiphon, he reft the life, 
And smote Agenor in the closing strife: 
Round Priam’s sons death’s shadows hovering flew, ' 
He ranged the courts, and whom he cross’d he slew. 
His veins high-mounting with Achilles’ blood, 
He sought the king, and: found him where he stood, ' 
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Beside the altar of Thermean Jove: 

He saw, he knew, nor deign’d his feet remove 
From that same spot ; for there he wish’d to fall, 
And join his son’s untimely funeral. 


Prepared to die, he cried—* Hail thou, the son 
Of stern Achilles! be thy calling done: 
For I am weary of the garish sun. 
Slay ! nor compassionate a wretch like me, 
But lay me with my sons ; as they are, let me be. 
War's sharp disasters, agony, and woe, 
No more shall touch me, when thou lay’st me low. 
Ah! had thy father slain me, ere the light 
Of Troy’s consuming flames should blast my sight ! 
Then, when I bare the ransom of the slain, 


Whose corse, my Hector’s corse, he dragg’d upon the plain. 


But thus the destinies have spun my thread ; 

Then lay me, lay me, with the envied dead. 
Come—with my murder sate thy-rage, and give 
Relief to one, whose torment is to live.” 

“« Old man!” th’ impetuous chief replied, “ the boon, 
Thou ask’st, assure thee, shall be granted soon. 
Amongst the living shall I leave my foe ? 

Not while life’s blessing is the best below.” 


He spoke, and from the old man sever’d sheer 
The hoary head ; as falls a wheaten ear, 
In the wish’d summer by the sickle shorn, 
It fell, with mighty groan asunder torn, 
Far from the limbs by which the man is borne. 
Bare lay the trunk in gore, midst heaps of slain, 
Of him whose pomp, whose birth, whose sons were vain ; 
So bricf the fleeting glory of mankind, 
Disgrace, a spectre, starting from behind ; 
So fate removed him from this world of woes, 
And hush’d his griefs in darkness and repose. 


The warrior Greeks, in that tremendous hour, 
From the high summit of a toppling tower 
Hurl’d down the babe Astyanax, in death 
Quenching the vital warmth of infant breath. 
Yea, with hard grasp they tore him stern away, 
E’en from betwixt the breasts whereon he lay ; 
Incensed with Hector, who, when living, dealt 
Destruction round, against his child they felt 
A foster’d hate, and from the bulwark threw, 
Though innocent of war his guiltless breath he drew. 


As wolves insidious, and with hunger stung, 
Rend from her swelling teat a heifer’s young, 
And snatch along the howling rocks ; below 
The mother moans, sad-ranging to and fro ; 
When to herself more pressing perils rise, 

And troops of lions seize her as she flies: 

So, while she raving wept the boy she lost, 
The foes Metion’s beauteous daughter cross’d 
And forced her with the female captives on, 
Filling the air with shricks for spouse, and sire, and son. 
Sprung as she was from kings, she wish’d to die, 
Rather than serve the base in forced captivity. 
Heart-broken thus exclaiming—sad she cried, 

“< Come, cast me down where my own infant died ; 
That fatal tower—the rock—the burning flame— 
To. me, weigh’d down with misery, are the same. 
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What though Achilles did my sire destroy ? 

Nay, and my husband—him my glory and my joy— 
A little son was left me still, who play’d 

Within my house, on whom my hopes were stay’d ; 
Proud was I of my son!—but how by Fate betray’d! 
Thus sinking under grief, in pity slay !— 

Dispatch, nor drag me to your homes away ; 

Let me not stand beneath the spear, enroll'd 

With captive maideus, to the bidder sold : 

Since some ill genius has my guardians reft, 

I would not, midst the sons of men be left 

Bereaved of every tender earthly joy, 

And wretched in the wretchedness of Troy !” 

She spoke, and long’d to hide beneath the ground ; 
Abased, they loathe to live who lived renown‘d ; 
And shrink to bear the load of grinning scorn ; 

Yet they their captive dragg’d, reluctant and forlorn. 
The men within the various mansions died, 

And piteous outcries rent the welkin wide. 

But from Antenor’s house the Greeks refrain’d ; 
Their minds his hospitality retain’d, 

When god-like Menelaus sought his board, 

And with Ulysses shared his friendly hoard ; 

His life, his goods, the grateful Grecians gave, 
Thus honouring Themis, and the kind and brave. 


And now neas, who for Troy had toil’d 
With heart and spear, and many a life despoil’d ; 
When now he saw beneath the foeman’s hand, 
Her structures smoking from the blazing brand ; 
The people perish'd, all their wealth a prey, 

And matrons ravish’d with their babes away ; 
The hope forsook him, that before his eyes 

His country’s bulwarks should once more arise ; 
And in his mind he cast to shun the weight, 
Hung o’er his head, of ruin and of fate. 


As in deep ocean the skill’d helmsman guides 
The tossing ship, when ‘gainst its reeling sides 
The waves rush on, and roars the driving gale, 
Till hand and heart, now tired with tempest, fail ; 
He quits the helm, deserts the foaming deck, 
Trims his light skiff, nor heeds the sinking wreck : 
So did Aineas leave the town on fire, 

Bearing along his son and age-bow’d sire: 

One his strong grasp on his broad shoulders rear’d, 
One by the hand he led ; who listening fear’d 

And look’d behind, as rose the clang of war, 

And sounds of dread came mingling from afar. 
The tender boy with tiptoe footsteps hung, 

That skimm’d the ground, and to his father clung; 
Tears on his delicate cheek involuntary sprung. 
Swift-footed sped AEneas, and perforce 

Trod darkling as he pass’d on many a corse: 
Venus before him marshall’d with her ray 
Son—grandson—consort—on their destined way, 
And snatch'd them from the perils of the fray. 
The fires receded where his stn came, 

And roll'd asunder the divided flame ; : 
And every tearful weapon, aim’d to wound, 


Falter'd in air, and clank’d unbloody on the ground. 
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ANECDOTE OF DR. FRANKLIN, RELATED BY JEFFERSON, THE LATE 


AMERICAN 


PRESIDENT. 


A Call for a Division. 


«Dr. Franklin and I (said Jeffer- 
son) were some time together in 
Paris, and we dined one day in a 
mixed company of distinguished 
French and American characters. 
The Abbé Raynal and Franklin had 
much conversation; amongst other 
things, the French philosopher ob- 
served, that in America all things de- 
generated, and he made many learn- 
ed and profound observations to show 
this effect of the climate on the peo- 
ple, although so recently from an 
European stock. Franklin listened 
with his usual patience and attention, 
and, after the Abbé had finished, plea-~ 
santly remarked, that where a dif- 


ference of opinion existed, it was the 
custom of deliberative assemblies to 
divide the house ; he therefore pro- 
posed that the Europeans should go 
to one side of the room and the Ame- 
ricans to the other, that the question 
might be fairly taken. It was ac- 
cordingly done. It so happened, 
that almost all the Americans present 
were stout men, full of life, health, and 
vigour, while the Europeans were 
small, meagre, and dwarfish. The 
Doctor with a smile, cast his eye 
along the lines, and Raynal candidly 
acknowledged the refutation of his 
theory. 








PEVERIL OF THE PEAK.* 


BY THE AUTHOR OF WAVERLEY, &c. 


Tue author of Waverley is here 
himself again ; and it is on English 
ground that he has come upon his feet. 
Peveril of the Peak is all but equal 
to the best of the Scorcu Nove -s. 
It is no weaving up of old odds and 
ends ; no lazy repetition of himself 
at second-hand, and the worse for the 
wear. Peveril is all new, good,t 
full of life, spirit, character, bustle, 
incident, and expectation ; nothing 
is wanting to make it quite equal 
to the very best of his former pro- 
ductions, but that it has not the 
same intense interest, nor the same 
preternatural and overpowering ima- 
gery. Fenella, a deaf and dumb 
dwarf, attached to the Countess of 
Derby, is, indeed, an exquisitely 
drawn character, and exerts a sort of 
quaint, apparently magic influence 
over the scene; but her connection 
with it is so capricious, so ambi- 


guous, and at last so improbable. 
as to produce or to leave none of those 
thrilling and awe-struck impressions 
which were so irresistibly interwoven 
with some former delineations of the 
same kind. Butasasketch, asa picture, 
the little fairy attendant of the Queen 
of Man is one of the most beautiful 
and interesting the author ever struck 
out with his enchanting and enchant- 
ed pencil. The present Novel comes 
the nearest to OLp Morvratiry, both 
in the class of subjects of which it 
treats, and in the indefatigable spirit 
and hurried movement of the execu- 
tion. It differs from that noble mas- 
terpiece in this, that Sir Walter (or 
whoever else, in the devil’s name, it 
is) has not infused the same depth or 
loftiness of sentiment into his English 
Roundheads and Cavaliers, as into 
his Scotch Covenanters and Royalists ; 
that the characters are left more ix 





* Peveril of the Peak, by the Author of Waverley, Kenilworth, &c. In Foar Vo- 


lumes. Edinburgh, Constable, 1822. 
+ This, we are - 
‘yery mixed style indeed. 


sorry to say, relates only to the three first volumes. The fourth is in 
Te looks as if the author was tired, and got somebody to 


ave . 
a 1828. P 










































outlines anil dead colouring: 
| thouwh the incidents follow one 
other as rapidly, and have yreat 
riety and contrast, there is not the 
soe ceeumulation of interest, the 
une thickening of the plot, nor the 
pine thronigetnngs together of cager and 
complicated groups upon the canvas, 
His English imagination is not so 
fully peopled with character, man- 
ners, and sentiment, as his Seoteh un- 
derstanding is; but, hy the maes, they 
we not “thinly scattered to make 
iy) it show,” There is cul and Come 
in. We any this the more wil- 
inuly, because we were among those 
vho- conceived there was a talling 
flo running fo seed, insome of the 
lateu produ tions of the author. The 
Ponrunrs or Niaet showed a resus. 
tation in his powers; that is, a dis- 
position to take new ground, and pro- 
ed with real pains and unabated 
virvour: and in his Peveril, we think 
he has e mopleted his victory ove 
excusable idleness and an inexcusable 
disreward of xputation. He may 
row pfO ON Tipo a fresh lease, ann 
write ten more Novels, just iis wood 
ov as bad as he pleases ! 

It has been suggested with great 
modesty, that the Author of Waver- 
ley was like Shakspeare. We beg 
leave with equal modesty to suggest 
nother comparison, which we think 
much nearer the mark; and that is, 
to the writings of Mr. Cobbett. The 
peculiarity of Shakspeare’s mind is 


(we humbly apprehend) that sort of 


powel which complete y levels the 
distinetion between imagination and 
reality. lis: mind = properly has 
wings, and it is indiflerent to him 
whether he treads the air or walks 
the earth He makes us acquainted 
with things we did not know betore, 
as tf we knew them familiarly. Now 
Sir Walter Seott only recals to us 
what we already knew—he deals 
wholly in realities, or what are com- 
monly received as such; and so does 
Mr. Cobbett. Both are down-right 
matter-of-fact minds, and have little, 
ifany, of that power which throws 
tito objects more than ordinary opi- 
nion or feeling connects with them. 
Naturalness is the forte of both these 
writers. They have a strong, vivid, 
bodily perception (10 to speak), a 
material intuition of what they write 
about. All their ideas are concrete, 
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and not abstracted. Mention an old, 
dilapidated castle, aud a thriving, 
substantial brick mansion to Si 
Walter Seott, and he immediately 
has an actual image of some sueh 
objects conjured up ins his) mind, 
and describes them as he has seen 
them, with all their local cireume 
stances, and so ua to bring back some 
similar recollection to the reader's 
mind, as if there had been just two 
such buildings in the place where he 
was brought up. But this revived 
reality is all; there is no new light 
thrown upon the subject. It is a 
sort ol poetic memory. Ciood, Sh 
set Mr. Cobbett to work upon thy 
subject of our agricultural distress, 
aud with quite as much poetry, as 
much of the picturesque, and in as 
wood English as Sir Walter Scott 
writes Seoteh, he will deseribe you 
to the life a turnip-field with the 
green sprouts glittering in’ the sun, 
the turnips frozen to a mere elod, the 
breath of the oxen steaming nea 
that are biting it, and the dumb pa. 
tience of the silly sheep. We should 
like to know whether he is not as 
wrent a hand at this sort of ocula 
demonstration as Sir Walter himectt: 
He shall deseribe a Scotch heath, o 
wn American wilderness against Si: 
Walter fora thousand pounds. Then 
for charneter: who does it with more 
moster-strokes, with richer guste, o1 
® yreater number of palpable hits 
than the Editor of the Potitioul Re. 
wister? Again, as to pathos, let Mr. 
Cobbett tell a story of a pretty ser- 
vant givlor soldier's wife, left by her 
sweetheart, or shot dead in his arms, 
and see if he will not come near the 
Heart of Mid Lothian? You may 
way it ix not this or that, it is coarse, 
low, the man has no feeling, but it 
is nature, and that’s quite enough. 
The truth is, these two original ye- 
hiuses have found out a secret; they 
write as they feel. It is just like 
school boys being able to read as they 
would talk. It is a very awkward 
difficulty to get over, but being once 
accomplished, the effect is prodigious. 
Then, there is the same strong sar- 
castic vein of roystering pot-house 
humour in the one as in the other ; 
and as for giving both sides of « 
question, nobody has done that more 
effectually than Mr. Cobbett in the 
course of his different writings. 
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style also is as foot, nay, far better: 
and if it should be said that Mr, 
Cobbett sometimes turns blackguard, 
it cannot be affirmed that he is a cat’s- 


paw—which is the dernier resort of 


humanity, into which Sir Walter 
has retreated, and shuts himself up in 
it impregnably as ina fortress. To 
conclude this parallel, we will be 
hold to say in illustration of our ar- 
gument, that there is hardly a single 
mge in the Scotch Novels which 
Ir. Cobbett could not write, if he 
set his mind to it; and there is not 
a single page in Shasspeare, cither 
the best or the worst, which he could 
write for his life, and let him try ever 
so. Such is the genius of the three men. 

So much by way of preface to our 
account of the most magnanimous 
Peveril of the Peak, and now for 
extracts. We have not time or 
limits to give the story, which, how- 


ever, relates to the Civil Wars of 


Soyland; but we shall furnish our 
readers with a specimen of the spirit 
with which it is written: itis the de- 
scription of the meeting of Peveril 
with the dwarf Fenella, where she 
tries to prevent his going to meet 
Alice Bridgenorth at the Goddard 
Crovann-stone in the Isle of Man. 


Atthe head of the first fight of steps 
which descended towards the difficult and 
well-defended entrance of the castle of 
Holm-Peel, Peveril was met and sto yped 
by the Countess's train-bearer. This Hittle 
creature, for she was of the least and slight. 
eat size of womankind, was exquisitely well 
formed in all her limba, which the dress she 
usually wore (a green silk tunic, of a pecu- 
liar form), set off to the best mlvantayre. 
Her face was darker than the usual hue of 
Europeans 5 and the profusion of long and 
silken hair, which, when she undid the 
braids in which she commonly wore it, fell 
down almost to her anelea, was also rather 
a foreign attribute. Her countenance re- 
sembled a most beautiful miniature; and 
there was a quickness, decision, and fire, 
im Fenella’s look, and especially in her 
eyes, which wax probably rendered yet 
more alert and acute, because, through the 
Nnperfeetion of her other organs, it was 
only by sight that she could obtain informa. 
tion of what passed around her. 

_ The pretty mute was mistress of many 
little accomplishments which the Countess 
had caused to be taught to her in compas. 
sion for her forlorn situation, and which 
she learned with the mont surprising quick- 
ness. Thus, for example, she was ex. 
quisite in the use of the needle, and ao 


realy and ingenious a draughts-woman, 


that, like the ancient Mexicana, she some- 
times made a hasty sketch with her peneil 
the means of conveying her ideas, either 
by direct or emblematical representa. 
tion. Above all, in the art of ornamen- 
tal writing, much studied at that period, 
Fenella was so great a proficient, as to r- 
val the fame of Messrs, Snow, Shelley, 
and other masters of the pen, whose copy* 
books, preserved in the libraries of the eu. 
rious, sGll show the artists smiling on the 
frontixpicee in all the honours of flowing 
gowns and full-bottomed wigs, to the eter- 
nal ylory of caligraphy. - 

The litde maiden had, besides these & 
complishiments, much ready wit and acute. 
ness of intellect. With Lady Derby, and 
with the two young gentlemen, she was a 
reat favourite, and used much freedom m 
conversing with them, by means of a sys- 
tem of syns which had been gradually 
established amongst them, and which served 
all ordinary purposes of communication, 

But, though happy in the indulgence and 
favour of her mistress, from whom indeed 
she was seldom separate, Fenella was by 
no means a favourite with the rest of the 
household. In faet, it seemed that her 
temper, exasperated, perhaps, by a sense 
of her misfortune, was by no means equal 
to her abilities. She was very haughty in 
her demeanour, even woth: 3 the upper 
domestics, who in that establishment were 
of a much higher rank and better birth 
than in the families of the nobility in’ ge. 
neral. ‘These often complained, not only 
of her pride and reserve, but of her high 
and irascible temper and vindictive dixpo- 
nition,  Tler passionate propensity had 
been indeed idly encouraged by the young 
men, and particularly by the Marl, who 
sometimes amused hunself with teasing 
her, that be might enjoy the various sin- 
gular motions and muruurs by which she 
expressed her resentment, ‘Towards hin, 
these were of course only petulant and 
whimsical indications of  pettish anger. 
But when she was angry with others of 
inferior degree—before whom she did not 
control herself—the expression of her pas- 
sion, unable to display itself in language, 
had something even frightful, so singular 
were the tones, contortions, and gestures, 
to which she had recourse. ‘The lower de 
mestics, to whom she was liberal almost be. 
youd her apparent means, observed her with 
much deference and respect, but much more 
from fear than from any real attachment; 
for the caprices of her temper displayed 
themselves even ino her gifts; and those 
who most frequently shared her bounty, 
seemed by no means assured of the bene. 
volence of the motives which dictated her 
liberality. 

All these peculiaritics led to a conelu- 
sion consonant with Manx superstition, 
Devout believers in all the legends of fairies 
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no dear to the Celtic tribes, the Manx peo- 
ple held it for cettainty that the elves were 
in the habit of carrying off mortal children 
before baptism, and leaving in the cradle 
of the new-born babe one of their own 
brood, which was almost always imperfect 
in some one or other of the organs proper 
to humanity. Such a being they conceived 
Fenella to be; and the smallness of her 
size, her dark complexion, her long locks 
of silken hair, the singularity of her man- 
ners and tones, as well as the caprices of 
her temper, were to their thinking all at- 
tributes of the irritable, fickie, and dan- 
yerous race, from which they supposed her 
to be sprung. 
though no jest appeared to offend her more 
than when Lord Derby called her in sport 
the Elfin Queen, or otherwise alluded to 
her supposed connexion with ‘* the pigmy 
folk,” yet still her perpetually affecting to 
wear the colour of green, proper to the 
tuiries, as well as some other peculiarities, 
seemed voluntarily assumed by her, in or- 
der to countenance the superstition, per- 
haps because it gave her more authority 
among the lower orders. 

Many were the tales circulated respect- 
ing the Countess’s £//, as Fenella was cur- 
rently called in the island; and the mal- 
contents of the stricter persuasion were con- 
vinced, that no one but a papist and a ma- 
lignant would have kept near her person a 
creature of such doubtful origin, They 
conceived that Fenella’s deafness and 
dlumbness were only towards those of this 
world, and that she had been heard talk. 
ing, and singing, and laughing, most 
elvishly, with the invisibles of her own 
race. They alledged, also, that, she had 
a Double, «a sort of apparition resembling 
her, which slept in the Countess's anti. 
room, or bore her train, or wrought in her 
cabinet, while the real Fenella joined the 
song of the mermaids on the moonlight 
sands, or the dance of the fairies in the 
haunted valley of Cilenmoy, or on the 
heights of Snawfeli and Barool. The cen- 
tinels, too, would have sworn they had 
seen the little maiden trip past them in their 
solitary night-walks, without their having 
it in their power to challenge her, any 
inore than if they had been as mute as her- 
self. To all this mass of absurdities the 
better informed paid no more attention 
than to the usual idle exaggerations of the 
vulgar, which so frequently connect that 
which is unusual with what is superna. 
tural, 

Such, in form and habits, was the little 
female, who, holding in her hand a small 
old-fashioned ebeny rod, which might have 
passed for a divining wand, confronted 
Julian on the top of the flight of steps 
whieh led down the rock from the Castle. 
We ought to ebserve, that as Ju. 
lian’s manner to the ynfortunate girl had 
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And it seemed, that al-— 
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been always gentle, and free from those 
teazing jests in which his gay friend in. 
dulged, with less regard to the peculiarity 
of her situation and feelings; so Fenella, 
on her part, had usually shown much 
greater deference to him than to any of 
the household, her mistress, the Countess, 
always excepted. 

On the present occasion, planting her- 
self in the very midst of the narrow de- 
scent, so as to make it impossible for Pe- 
veril to pass by her, she proceeded to put 
him to the question by a series of gestures, 
which we will endeavour to describe. She 
commenced by extending her hand slight- 
ly, accompanied with the sharp inquisitive 
look which served her as a note of interro- 
gation. This was meant as an inquiry if 
he was going to a distance. Julian, in 
reply, extended his arm more than half, 
to intimate that the distance was consider- 
able. Fenella looked grave, shook her 
head, and pointed to the Countess’s win- 
dow, which was visible from the spot 
where they stood. Peveril smiled, and 
nodded, to intimate there was no danger 
in quitting her mistress. for a short space. 
The little maiden next touched an eagle’s 
feather which she wore in her hair, a sign 
which she usually employed to designate 
the Earl, and then looked inquisitively at 
Julian once more, as if to say, ‘* Goes he 
with you?” Peveril shook his head, and, 
somewhat wearied by these interrogatorics, 
smiled, and made an effort to pass. Fe- 
nella frowned, struck the end of her ebony 
rod perpendicularly on the ground, and 
again shook her head, as if opposing his 
departure. Dut finding that Julian per- 
severed in his purpose, she suddenly as- 
sumed another and a milder mood, held 
him by the skirt of his cloak with one 
hand, and raised the other in an iroploring 
attitude, whilst every feature of her lively 
countenance was composed into the like ex- 
pression of supplication ; and the fire of the 
large dark eyes, which scemed in general 
so keen and piercing as almest to over-ani- 
mate the little sphere to which they be- 
longed, seemed quenched, for the moment, 
in the large drops which hung on her long 
eye-lashes, but without falling. 

Julian Peveril was far from being void 
of sympathy towards the poor girl, whose 
motives in opposing his departure seemed 
to be her affectionate apprehension for her 
mistress’s safety. He endeavoured to re- 
assure her by smiles, and at the same 
time, by such signs as he could devise, to 
intimate that there was no danger, and 
that he would return presently ; and having 
succeeded in extricating his cloak from her 
grasp, and in passing her on the stair, he 
began to descend the steps as speedily as he 
could, in order to avoid further importu- 
nity. 

But with activity much greater than his, 
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the dumb maiden hastened to intercept 
him, and succeeded by throwing herself, at 
the imminent risk of life and limb, a se- 
cond time into the pass which he was de- 
scending, so as to interrupt his purpose, 
In order to achieve this, she was obliged 
to let herself drop a considerable height 
from the wall of a small flanking battery, 
where two small patereroes were placed to 
scour the pass, in case any enemy could 
have mounted so high. Julian had scarce 
time to shudder at her purpose, as he be- 
held her about to spring from the parapet, 
ere, like a thing of gossamer, she stood 
light and uninjured on the rocky platform 
below. He endeavoured, by the gravity 
of his look and gesture, to make her un- 
derstand how much he blamed her rash- 
ness; but the reproof, though obviously 
quite intelligible, was entirely thrown away. 
A hasty wave of her hand intimated how 
she contemned the danger and the remon- 
strance; while, at the same time, she in- 
stantly resumed, with more eagerness than 
before, the earnest and impressive gestures 
by which she endeavoured to detain him in 
the fortress. 

Julian was somewhat staggered by her 
pertinacity. ** Is it possible,” he thought, 
“ that any danger can approach the Coun- 
tess, of which this poor maiden has, by 
the extreme acuteness of her observation, 
obtained knowledge which has escaped 
others ? ”” 

He signed to Fenella hastily to give him 
the tablets and the pencil which she usually 
carried with her, and wrote on them the 
question, ‘Is there danger near to your 
mistress, that you thus stop me ? ” 

** There is danger around the Countess,” 
was the answer instantly written down ; 
“but there is much more in your own 
purpose.” 

** Now ?—what ?—what know you of 
my purpose?” said Julian, forgetting, in 
his surprise, that the party he addressed 
had neither ear to comprehend, nor yoice 
to reply to uttered language. She had re- 
gained her book in the meantime, and 
sketched with a rapid pencil, on one of the 
leaves, ascene which she showed to Julian. 
To his infinite surprise he recognized 
Goddard Cronnan’s stone, a remarkable 
monument, of which she had given the 
outline with sufficient accuracy ; together 
with a male and female re, which, 
though only indicated by a few slight 
touches of the pencil, bore yet, he thought, 
some resemblance to himself and Alice 
Bridgenorth. 

When he had gazed on the sketch for 
an instant with surprise, Fenella took the 
book from his hand, laid her finger upon 
the drawing, and slowly and sternly shook 
her head, with a frown which seemed to 
prohibit the meeting whieh was there re- 
Presented, Julian, however, though dis. 


concerted, was in no shape disposed to 
submit to the authority of his monitress. 
By whatever means she, who so seldam 
stirred from the Countess’s apartment, had 
become acquainted with a secret which he 
thought entirely his own, he esteemed it 
the more necessary to keep the appointed 
rendezvous, that he might learn from 
Alice, if possible, how the secret had 
transpired. He had also formed the in- 
tention of seeking out Bridgenorth ; en- 
tertaining an idea that a person so reason- 
able and calm as he had shown himself 
in their late conference, might be per- 
suaded, when he understood that the 
Countess was aware of his intrigues, to 
put an end to her danger and his own, by 
withdrawing from the island. And could 
he succeed in this point, he should at once, 
he thought, render a material benefit to 
the father of his beloved Alice—remove 
the Earl from his state of anxiety—save 
the Countess from a second time putting 
her feudal jurisdiction in opposition to that 
of the Crown of England—and secure 
quiet possession of the island to her and 
her family. 

With this scheme of meditation in his 
mind, Peveril determined to rid himself of 
the opposition of Fenella to his departure, 
with less ceremony than he had hitherto 
observed towards her; and suddenly lift- 
ing up the damsel in his arms before she 
was aware of his purpose, he turned about, 
set her down on the steps above him, and 
began to descend the pass himself as 
speedily as possible. It was then that the 
dumb maiden gave full course to the vehe- 
mence of her disposition; and clapping 
her hands repeatedly, expressed her dis- 
pleasure in a sound, or rather a shriek, so 
extremely dissonant, that it resembled 
more the cry of a wild creature, than any 
thing which could have been uttered by 
female organs. Peveril was so astounded 
at the scream as it rung through the living 
rocks, that he could not help stopping and 
looking back in alarm, to satisfy himself 
that she had not sustained some injury. 
He saw her, however, perfectly safe, though 
her face seemed inflamed and distorted 
with passion. She stamped at him with 
her foot, shook her clenched hand, and 
turning her back upon him, without further 
adieu, ran up the rude steps as lightly as a 
kid could have _— up that rugged 
ascent, and paused for a moment at the 
summit of the first flight. 

Julian could feel nothing but wonder 
and compassion for the impotent passion of 
a being so unfortunately circumstanced, 
cut off, as it were, from the rest of man- 
kind, and incapable of receiving in child- 
hood that moral discipline which teaclics 
us mastery of our wayward passions, cre 
yet they have attained their meridian 
strength and violence, He waved his hand 
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to her in token of amicable farewell; but 
she only replicd by once more menacing 
him with her little hand clenched ; and 
then ascending the rocky staircase with 
almost preternatural speed, was soon out of 
sight. 

‘Julian, on his part, gave no further 
consideration to her conduct or its motives, 
but hastening to the village on the main- 
land, where the stables of the Castle were 
situated, he again took his palfrey from 
the stall, and was soon mounted and on 
his way to the appoinied place of rendez- 
vous, much marvelling, as he ambled for- 
wards with speed far greater than was 
promised by the diminutive size of ani- 
mal he was mounted on, what could have 
happened to produce so great a change 
in Alice’s conduct towards him, that in 
place of enjoining his absence as usual, or 
recommending his departure from the 
island, she should not voluntarily invite 
him to a meeting. Under impression of 
the various doubts which suceeeded each 
other in his imagination, he sometimes press- 
ed Fairy’s sides with his legs; sometimes 
laid his holly rod lightly on his neck ; 


sometimes incited him by his voice, for 
the mettled animal needed neither whip 
nor spur, and achieved the distance betwixt 
the Castle of Holm-peel and the stone at 
Goddard Crovan, at the rate of twelve miles 
within the hour. 

The monumental stone, designed to 
commemorate some fete of an ancient 
King of Man, which had been long for- 
gotten, was erected on the side of a narrow 
and lonely valley, or rather glen, secluded 
from observation by the steepness of its 
banks, upon a projection of which stood 
the tall, shapeless, solitary rock, frowning, 
like a shrouded giant, over the brawling 
of the small rivulet which watered the 
ravine, 

We have been led to such length 
by the beauty of this description that 
we have not room for another extract, 
or we would give that master-piece 
of wit and irony, the scene where 
Peveril meets with Ganlesse and 
Smith at a low alehouse, on his 
route through Derbyshire. 








POESY. 


O! I have been thy 


lover long, 


Soul-soothing Poesy ; 
If ‘twas not thou inspired the song, 
I still owe much to thee: 
And still I feel the cheering balm 
Thy heavenly smiles supply, 
That keeps my struggling bosom calm 
When life’s rude storms are high. 


2. 


O! in that sweet romance of life 
I loved thee, when a boy, 

And ever felt thy gentle strife 
Awake each little joy: 

To thee was urged each nameless song, 
Soul-soothing Poesy ; 

And as my hopes wax’d warm and strong, 
My love was more for thee. 


3. 


"Twas thou and Nature bound, and smiled, 
Rude garlands round my brow,— 

Those dreams that pleased me when a child, 
Those hopes that warm me now. 

Each year with brighter blooms return’d, 
Gay visions danced along, 

And, at the sight, my bosom burn’d, 
And kindled into song. 


4. 


Springs came not, as they yearly come 
‘To low and vulgar eyes, , 
With here and there a flower in bloom, 


Green trees, and brighter skies: 
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Thy Fancies flush’d my boyish sight, 
And gilt its earliest hours ; 

And Spring came wrapt in beauty’s light, 
An angel dropping flowers. 


5. 
O, I have been thy lover long, 
Soul-soothing Poesy ; 
And sung to thee each simple song, 
With witching ecstacy, 
Of flowers, and things that claim’d from thee 
Of life an equal share, 
And whisper’d soft their tales to me 
Of pleasure or of care. 


6. 
With thee, life’s errand all perform, 
And feel its joy and pain ; 
Flowers shrink, like me, from blighting storm, 
And hope for suns again: 
The bladed grass, the flower, the leaf, 
Companions seem to be, 
That tell their tales of joy and grief, 
And think and feel with me. 


7. 
A spirit speaks in every wind, 
And gives the storm its wings ; 
With thee all nature owns a mind, 
And stones are living things ; 
The simplest weed the Summer gives 
Smiles on her as a mother, 
And, through the little day it lives, 
Owns sister, friend, and brother. 


8. 

O Poesy, thou heavenly flower, 
Though mine a weed may be, 

Life feels a sympathising power, 
And wakes inspired with thee ; 

Thy glowing soul’s enraptured dreams 
To all a beauty give, 

While thy impassion’d warmth esteems 
The meanest things that live. 


9. 
Objects of water, earth, or air, 
Are pleasing to thy sight ; 
All live thy sunny smiles to share, 
Increasing thy delight ; 
All Nature in thy presence lives 
With new creative claims, 
And life to all thy Fancy gives 
That were but shades and names. 
10. 
Though cheering praise and cold disdain 
My humble songs have met, 
To visit thee I can’t refrain, 
Or cease to know thee yet ; 
Though simple weeds are all I bring, 
Soul-soothing Poesy, 
They share the sunny smiles of Spring 
Nor are they scorn‘d by thee. 
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THE LOVES OF THE ANGELS.* 


Tiene are two lines in this poem 
which aptly enough express the 
reader's thought when he closes the 
book : 

Hlow Love, though unto Earth so prone, 
Delights to take Religion’s wing! 

Whatever offences Mr. Moore's 
Muse may have been guilty of, 
against morality, in her early and 
acknowledged days of depri avity, we 
ure quite sure that she is but deep- 
ening her sins by her present danger- 
ous and questionable tone of repeut- 
ance. In the sly songs, irregular 
odes, and naughty epistles of her 
youth, love, though it was masked 
and degraded, still assumed no holy 
or virtuous character, but spoke the 
pure, adulterated language of pas- 
Since, however, this 
Muse has taken the veil, she is be- 
come doubly dangerous—and under 

look, worshipful tone, 


sion. leose 


the demure 
and religious language, which she 
now affects, contrives to insinuate all 
her old vices into young hearts, and 
tomake her old contusion worse con- 
founded. Mr. Moore’s Muse is now 
a Magdalen, or such he would have 
us think her. But, like many of our 
modern Magdalens, the dress is but 
changed, the expression of the face 
is but tamed and saddened. The 
heart is as lost as ever. 

The Loves of the Angels (a title, 
by the way, of that mixed nature 
which Mr. Moore so deeply prizes) 
are told in about 120 expensive nar- 
row pages of glittering poetry— 
which in every line will substantiate 
the few previous observations we 
have made. We do not intend to 
waste much room upon a_ work 
which, we will not say in its aim,— 
but certainly in its tendencies, is 
worse than worthless. But, as we 
should be thought by several readers 
to be wanting in our duty, if we 
silently passed over a work “ from 
the pen of the first lyrist of the day,” 
we must give our opinion on the 
subject ; and, as it is so unfavour- 
we will take care to express it 
as brietly as possible. 

The book opens with a short pre- 
fuce, in which Mr. Moore takes the 
opportunity of realizing the old pro- 


able, 


verb of “ claw me, claw you:” for 
he writes thus of Lord Byron, who, 
like Puff, in the Critic, “ had hit on 
the same thought” with the first ly- 
rist of the day. 


This poem, somewhat different in form, 
and much more limited in extent, was ori- 
ginally iy Te as an episode for a work, 
about which I have been, at intervals, em- 
ployed during the last two years, Some 
months since, however, I found that my 
friend Lord Byron had, by an accidental 
coincidence, chosen the same subject for a 
Drama; and, as I could not but feel the 
disadvantage of coming after so formidable 
a rival, I thought it best to publish my 
humble sketch immediately, with such 
alterations and additions as I had time to 
make, and thus, by an earlier appearance 
in the literary horizon, give myself the 
chance of what astronomers call an F/ediacal 
rising, before the luminary, in whose light 
I was to be lost, should appear. 


Certainly Mr. Moore did well to 
arrange this Heliacal rising in Pater- 
noster Row, before the luminary rose 
in Old Bond Street. Two at a 
time,” as Macheath well observes, 
‘* there’s no mortal can bear.” Kean, 
it will be recollected, quenched Mr. 
Booth, who tried Ats hand at an 
Heliacal rising. “ If two men ride 
upon one horse, one man must ride 
behind.” Two morning guns are quite 
out of the question. 

The poem commences with a pro- 
fusion of stars, as Mr. Moore's poetry 
invariably does—and in the course of 
about forty lines,—all hobbling on 
very lame, but very pious feet, we 
are introduced to the angel-story- 
tellers, setting on the side of a hill, 
gossiping at sunset. 


One evening, in that time of bloom, 
On a hill’s side, where hung the ray 
Of sunset, sleeping in perfume, 
Three noble youths conversing lay ; 


And, as they look’d, from time to time, 
To the far sky, where Daylight furl’d 
His radiant wing, their brows sublime 
sespoke them of that distant world— 
Creatures of light, such as still play, 
like motes in sunshine, round the Lord, 
And through their infinite array 
Transmit each moment, night and day, 
The echo of His luminous word ! 


The three angels agree to relate 
their private histories ; “the first and 
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least celestial of the company begins 

his tale; or rather to use the poet's 

own words : 

Sighing, as through the shadowy Past 
Like a tomb-searcher, Memory ran, 

Lifting each shroud that Time had cast 
O’er buried hopes, he thus began :— 


The angel relates that, “ ’Twas 
in a land, that far away into the 
golden orient lies’—he saw one of 
earth’s fairest womankind, ‘ shrined 
in a brook.” It awed him to see her, 
moving “ in light of her own mak- 
ing,’"—as well it should:—But she 
was equally astonished at seeing him. 


The tremble of my wings all o’er 

(For through each plume I felt the thrill) 
Startled her, as she reach’d the shore 

Of that small Jake—her mirror still— 
Above whose brink she stood, like snow 
When rosy with a sunset glow. 

Never shall I forget those eyes !— 

The shame, the innocent surprise 

Of that bright face, when in the air 
Uplooking, she beheld me there. 

ft seem'd as if each thought, and look, 

And motion were that minute chain’d 
Fast to the spot, such root she took, 
And—like a sunflower by a brook, 

With face upturn’d—so still remain’d ! 

The angel states that he put his 
head under his wing, to hide his 
burning glances ;—and that when he 
would peep again, the maid was 
gone! He soon found he could not 
live without her—and, therefore, he 
was ever at her side. At length he 
opened to her his love:—She was 
struck down with sorrow, that her 
unearthly companion should be so 
earthly in his desires—and this leads 
to a very laboured comparison: 

That though but frail and human, she 
Should, like the half-bird of the sea, 

Try with her wing sublimer air, 

While I, a creature born up there, 

Should meet her, in my fall from light, 
From heaven and peace, and turn her flight 
Downward again, with me to drink 

Of the salt tide of sin, and sink! 

After this unfortunate discovery, 
the angel was on the point of flying, 
as his time was out; but he could 
not leave her. A feast “ was on that 
day ;” and the angel takes too much 
wine. This is the unyarnished truth 


of the passage ; but the reader shall 
see the varnished passage itself. 
Then, too, that juice of earth the bane 
And blessing of man’s heart and brain— 
That draught of sorcery, which brings 
Phantoms of fair, forbidden things— 
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Whose drops, like those of rainbows, smile 
Upon the mists that circle man, 
Bright’ning not only earth, the while, 
But grasping heaven, too, in their span !— 
Then first the fatal wine-cup rain'd 
Its dews of darkness through my lips, a 
Casting whate’er of light remain’d 
To my lost soul into eclipse, 5 
And filling it with such wild dreams, | s 
Such fantasies and wrong desires, tit 
As, in the absence of heaven’s beams, Le 
Haunt us for ever—like wild-tires 
That walk this earth, when day retires. 


In this state he seeks his lady in 
the accustomed bower, and finds her 
star-gazing. The beauty of the scene 
awes him for a while—but his pas- 
sion and the wine predominate, and 
he exclaims,—the ange! exclaims— 





Oh, but to see that head recline 
A minute on this trembling arm, 
And those mild eyes look up to mine 
Without a dread, a thought of harm! 
To meet but once the thrilling touch 
Of lips that are too fond to fear me:— 


He protests that, on a refusal, he 
will utter the spell that will plume 
the wing for heaven. The maid is 
frightened—but she begs eagerly to 
hear the spell. And upon the an- 
gel uttering it, she echoes herself 
out of his arms to heaven. The an- 
gel watches her ascent, and endea- 
vours to follow—but he has lost the 
power of flying, and has become no 
better than one of the fallen. And, as 
he assures his companions, from that 


time (to copy his own words)— iP, 

I forgot my home, my birth, ; as 
Profaned my spirit, sunk my brow, a, | 

And revell’d in gross joys of earth 0 7 
Till I became—what I am now! ‘ iy 


longer, but no better. It opens with 
an account of the formation of wo- 
man in Paradise, and the call of the 
angels to behold her. ‘The spirit ate 
immediately experiences the endless pein 
thirst of knowledge, and gives a very ih 
rhodomontade description of his en- ! 
deavours to allay it. 


The story of the second spirit is ry 
5 


- 
Oh what a vision were the stars, | n 
When first J saw them burn on high, 1a 
Rolling along like living cars | 
Of light, for gods to journcy by! 4 
They were my heart's first passion—days 
And nights, unwearied, in their rays 
Have I hung floating, till each sense 
Seem'd full of their bright influence. 
Innocent joy! alas, how much 
Of misery had I shunn‘d below, ity 
Could I have still liy’d blest with such ; Ke 
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Nor, proud and restless, burn'd to know 
The knowledge that brings guilt and woe! 
Otten—so much I lov'd to trace 
The secrets of this starry race— 
Have I at morn and evening run 
Along the lines of radiance spun, 
Like webs, between them and the sun. 
Untwisting all the tangled ties 
(f light inte their different dyes— 
Then fleetly wing’d I off in quest 
(ft those, the farthest, loneliest, 
That watch, like winking sentinels, 
The void, beyond which Chaos dwells, 
And there, with noiseless plume, pursued 
‘l’heir track through that grand solitude, 
Asking intently all and cach 
What soul within their radiance dwelt, 
And wishing their swect light were speech, 
That they might tellme ali they felt. 
He obtains little information from 
these “ heirs of space,” as he elo- 
quently calls the stars. He searches 
Earth, and wanders amongst women ; 
of course, he falls in love; for he 
would not be one of Mr. Moore’s 
Angels, if he escaped. The descrip- 
tion of the she, takes up three full 
pages; and if woman's beauty ever 
was adorned till it became ridiculous, 
the poet’s picture exhibits it with 
such adornment. No wonder that 
the angel became confused. He re- 
counts his love in the true figured 
flounces of poesy. 


It was in dreams that first I stole 
With gentle mastery o'er her mind— 
In that rich twilight of the soul, 
When Reason's beam, half hid behind 
The clouds of sense, obscurely gilds 
Each shadowy shape that Fancy builds— 
The following is love of the right 
Moorish manufacture. 


One night—"twas in a holy spot, 

Which she for pray’r had chos’n—a grot 
Qf purest marble, built below 

Her garden beds, through which a glow 
From lamps invisible then stole, 

Brightly pervading all the place— 
Like that mysterious light the soul, 

Itself unseen, sheds through the face— 
There, at her altar while she knelt, 

And all that woman ever felt, 

When God and man both claim'd her 

sighs— 
Every warm thought, that ever dwelt, 

Like summer clouds, “twixt earth and 

skies, 

Too pure to fall, too gross to rise, 

Spoke in her gestures, tones and eyes,— 
Thus, by the tender light, which lay 
Dissolving round, as if its ray 
Was breath'd from her, I heard ber say :— 


The angel gives us reason to be- 
lieve that the woman ig a fallen angel 
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also. At ber intreaty, he opens to 
her all that is strange in Earth or 
Heaven. She grows rich in mys- 
terious knowledge. At length, on one 
evening,—a fine evening, with about 
six and twenty lines of sunset, the 
spirit says, that the woman playfully 
laid her hand upon his head, related a 
dream, and begged to see him in all 
his glory. The angel, conceiving no 
danger, expands his wings, folds her 
to his breast, and literally burns her 
down! The following is the sacred 
poetry of the angel's description. 


Great God! how could thy vengeance light 
So bitterly on one so bright ? 
How could the hand, that gave such charms, 
Blast them again, in love’s own arms ? 
Scarce had I touch'd her shrinking frame, 
When—oh most horrible !—I felt 
That every spark of that pure flame— 
Pure, while among the stars I dwelt 
Was now by my transgression turn’d 
Into gross, earthly fire, which burn’d, 
Burn’d all it touch'd, as fast as eye 
Could follow the fierce, ravening flashes, 
Till there—oh God, I still ask why 
Such doom was hers ?—~I saw her lie 
Black’ning within my arms to ashes ! 


The woman, however, before she 
dies of this rapid consumption, kisses 
him, and Jeaves a mark on the spirit’s 
forehead, like that said to have burn- 
ed on the brow of the wandering Jew. 
He and the two other angels kneel 
down and breathe 
Inwardly the voiceless prayer, 
Unheard by all but Mercy’s ear, 

And which if Mercy did not hear, 
Oh, God would not be what this bright 

And glorious universe of his, 

This world of beauty, goodness, light, 

And endless love proclaims He is / 


The third story is a happy one,— 
at least happy in its incidents. It is, 
however, miserably feeble and con- 
fused in its execution. We have 
neither room nor inclination to go 
through it:—we just learn that an 
angel is married, and “lives very 
happy ever after.” 

Our readers, we should suppose, 
have by this time had quite enough 
of the Loves of the Angels. The 
chief materials, out of which the de- 
scriptions and the sublimities are 
wrought, —are, stars and wings! 
Stars twinkle in every page nearly ;— 
and for the pexfumery, trembling, 
flapping and folding of wings, let the 
reader turn to page 7, or 11, or 15, or 
22, or 61, or 77, or almost any inter 
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mediate page. At page 31, there is 
an odd simile : 

And when he smiled,—if o'er his face 
Smile ever shone,—’twas like the grace 

Of moonlight rainbows. 

This likening of a thing, that most 
likely never existed, to something 
that no one can comprehend,—is 
whimsical enough. We met witha 
simile lately of the same kind in Mr. 
Beddoes’s Brides’ Tragedy : 

Like flowers’ voices,--if they could but speak. 
These similes are two for a pair. 

We had set down several passages 
for selection, as specimens of Mr. 
Moore’s peculiar style of expression, 
when he wishes to be thought most 
earnest and intense. But three will 
serve as well as a hundred for our 
readers. The first angel in a rhap- 
sody of Cents exclaims, as a wind- 
up of fee ing,— 

Throughout creation I but knew 

Two separate worlds—the one, that small 
Belov’d and consecrated spot, 

Where Lea was—the other, all 
The dull wide waste, where she was not. 
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Again the same passionate gram- 

matical angel says,— 

No matter where my wanderings were, 

So there she look’d, mov'd, breath’d, about, 
Woe, ruin, death, more sweet with her, 
Than all heaven's proudest joys without. 

This is Shenstone’s “ Heu quanto 
minus, &c. doxe into English with a 
vengeance ! 

Angel the second says— 

Nay, even with Lilis—had I not 

Around her sleep in splendour come,— 
Hung o’er each beauty, nor forgot 
To print my radiant lips on some ! 

Some ?—Some what? 

These are not passages laboriously 
culled; we could, if we had room, fill 
several columns with such stuff,— 
but really, we must take to other 
subjects. The poemis, in truth, not 
only badly conceived, but wretchedly 
written. And we are quite sure that 
if poor Lord Thurlow’s muse had 
penned anything half so gross and 
dull, Mr. Moore would have hung 
her up in the Edinburgh Review, as 
a warning to all poetical murderers. 








THE MISCELLANY. 


We shall not trouble our readers with a regular introduction to our third 
number of the Miscellany. We have brought it into life, nursed it for a 
couple of months, and henceforward it must shift for itself, without any 


paternal preface. 


We are not unfeeling—we are not monsters—but we 


know when to wean our children, as well as when to humour them. 
Our Miscellany opens this month with a sonnet from a correspondent, 
(we thank him for it,) which is fit to shine through any Miscellany in the 


world. How gentle and soothing it is! 


How did the writer arrive at it P— 


We suppose that ‘ Silence was took ere she was ware.” 





SONNET.~——SILENCE, 


There is a silence where hath been no sound, 
There is a silence where no sound may be, 
In the cold grave—under the deep deep sea, 
Or in wide desart where no life is found, 
Which hath been mute, and still must sleep profound ; 
No voice is hush’d,—no life treads silently , 
But clouds and cloudy shadows wander thee; 
That never spoke—over the idle ground: 
But in green ruins, in the desolate walls 
Of antique palaces, where Man hath been, 
Though the dun fox, or wild hyena, calls, 
And owls, that flit continually between, 
Shriek to the echo, and the low winds moan, 
There the true Silence is, self-conscious and alone. T, 
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MRS. SIDDONS'’S ABRIDGEMENT OF PARADISE LOST.* 


Iv much repenteth us that we ever 
opened this book, for it painfully 


proves. that Mrs. Siddons can do 
little things. As an actress she 


towered in our recollections far above 
her sex, and seemed to be rather 
some inspired Goddess of Tragedy, 
than a mere woman subjeet to the 
failings of her kind. Her name ever 
recalled to mind her magic powers, 
aud you thought rather of Lady 
Macbeth, than of any one breathing 
the same air with you. This precious 
book once opened,—down foes her 
grandeur,—her awful image—like a 
broken statue! The title page has, 
indeed, the wondrous name, “ Mrs. 
Siddons,”-—but that name is preceded 
by the title of the book, and what a 
title !—* The Story of our First Pa- 
rents selected from Milton’s Paradise 
Lost; tor the Use of Young Per- 
sous!” © Is it come to this?’ Has 
Mrs. Siddons come to this? Could 
Mrs. Siddons take poor Milton, and 
thus ** first cut the head off, and then 
hack the limbs?” Could she thus 
snip up the sublime and beautiful 
into what Dr. Kitchener would call 
* thin slices?” Could she really 
condescend to become an authoress 
on the strength of an eighteen-pemy 


copy of Paradise Lost, and a pair of 


scissors? Is Lady Macbeth sunk 
into the telling of stories about our 
first parents? Alas! Is Mrs. Siddons, 
in short, destined to be only “ for 
the use of Young Persons ?” 

It is clear that there is something 
great in the name of Siddons, or Mr. 
Murray would not sufler his own to 
follow it on the title page, or to be 
connected with so miserable a selec- 
tion as the present. But if anything 


were wanting. besides “ the ab- 
stract.” to tarnish the brightness of 
such a name, the Preface would 


amply complete the ruin. The Pre- 
face is truly written in a very feeble 
and maudlin style, and in the course 
of about a dezen sentences, it con- 
trives to utter two or three foolish 
opinions, and two or three erring 
It is, however, extremely 
short, and as it is perhaps the only 
production this lady's pen will ever 
commit to the press, we shall insert 


Ones, 


it entire. The reader will make 


what he can of it. 


The following Abridgement of the Para. 
dise Lost was made several years ago for 
the purpose of being read to my children. 
A taste for the sublime and beautiful is an 
approach to virtue; and I was naturally 
desirous that their minds should be in. 
spired with an early admiration of Milton. 
The perfection of his immortal Poem is 
seldom appreciated by the young; and its 
perusal is, perhaps, very generally regarded 
rather as aduty than a pleasure. This has 
been attributed by Dr. Johnson to the want 
of humun interest. In _ those passages, 
therefore, which I selected for our evening 
readings, my purpose was to obviate this 
objection, by bringing before my family, 
in uninterrupted connection, those parts 
which relate to the fate of our first parents ; 
and by omitting every thing, however ex- 
quisite in its kind, which did not imme- 
diately bear upon their affeeting and im- 
portant story. Such was the origin of the 
present volume. Without wearying the 
young attention of my auditors, it was 
calculated to aflord occupation and amuse- 
ment for four evenings. Some fricnds 
lately suggested to me, that the Abstract, 
which had been found interesting and in- 
structive to my own children, might not be 
wholly unprofitable to those of others ; and, 
in that hope, I have been persuaded to the 
present publication. 

SARAH SIDDONS. 

Sarah Siddons! Who is Sarah Sid- 
dous? Mersey on us, is this the 
Christian addition to the grand name 
of Siddons ! With such a plam every- 
day name, we only wonder how she 
ever awed the town to weep at her. 
Isabella we could have borne. Con- 
stance, Katharine, Volumnia, would 
have been endurable. Belvidera we 
could have worshipped. Indeed we 
should have guessed her to be one of 
these :—but hard Sarah breaks our 
very hearts,—and, do what we will, 
we cannot get rid of the unchristian 
Christian cognomen ; which, indeed, 
defaces the statue of ‘Tragedy, so long 
raised in our minds. We grieve at 
it, as we should at reading, “ Buy 
Warren’s Blacking” on the walls of 
the Parthenon. The friends who 
caused this book to be printed have 
much to answer for, “ Oh for a 
good sound sleep, and so forget it!” 





* The Story of our First Parents, selected from Milton's Paradise Lost ; for the Use 


of Young Persons, 





By Mrs, Siddons. Londen, Murray, 1822, 
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THOUGHTS ON SCULPTURF. 


There is something sublime in the 
ale repose of fine sculpture: co- 
ars is as noise and motion.—Harle- 
quin is motley and active—but a 
statue is a thing only of light and 
shade ; and stillness and silence are its 
proper attributes, and the first inspira- 
tion of its presence. Onentering the 
repository of the Elgin Marbles, the 
voice is instantly subdued to a whis- 
per, and the foot is restrained in its 
tread; there is no occasion for the 
written request of the students to 
preserve silence—it will keep itself, 
the best peace-oflicer of the place. 
We seem to be, not among imitations, 
but petrifactions of life, and feel as 
if noise, or mirth, or ungentle mo- 
tion, were an insult to their con- 
strained quietness. The most im- 
passioned, the most rufiled, are as 
mute as Niobe when she turned to 
stone: even that snorting horse, 
wild and fiery as he may once have 
been, distends only a breathless nos- 
tril to the air, and is fixed for ever. 
If he move not now, he will never 
move more, so much he has the look 
of fierce intent. Theseus sits too, 
as if he would never rise again; 
but in him you might fancy it 
merely the fault of his wills. This 


repose seems the proper mood of a 
statue. It should be pale in act, as 
pale in substance---either above or 
beneath all violence---too rock-like 
to be rudely acted on, or too delicate 
and aerial, too sylph-like for touch--- 
too pure even (as it seems) to be 
stained by the light. I remember a 
female figure of this nature, which 
might have been a personification of 
Silence,--a marble metaphor of Peace. 
Alone, and still, and hushed, it stood 
in the dark of a long passage, like an 
embodied twilight,---not dead, but 
with such a breathless life as we 
conceive in a solemn midnight appari« 
tion ;---passionless, yet not incapa- 
ble of passion, as if only there was 
no cause mighty enough in this world 
to disturb her divine rest. There 
she stood, with her blank eyes,* gaz- 
ing no one knew’ whither---not 
asleep,---but as in one of those 
dreams which make up the life of 
gods, blissful, serene, and eternal--- 
herself almost a dream, she seemed 
so pale, and shadowy, and unreal--- 
as unreal as if only framed out of 
moonlight, or (what is quite possible) 
only the fanciful creation of my own 
theory. T. 


* These blank eyes (wherein there is no indication of the pupil) are the true eyes in 
sculpture. They seem to hold no communion with your own, but to gaze, not on points, 
but on all space, like the eyes of gods, or of prophets looking into the future. 





ORIGINAL LETTER OF GENERAL WASHINGTON. 


The following is an authentic let- 
ter from Gen. Washington, to Doctor 
Cochran, Director-General of the A- 
merican military hospitals during the 
revolutionary war. It is a playful 
and humorous invitation to dinner, 
and is curious enough, when we 


consider it as coming from the eman- 
cipator of a hemisphere. It cer- 
tainly shows that the writer did not 
justly merit the reproach which has 
been sometimes cast on him of his 
possessing acold and unsocial temper. 


West Point, August 16, 1779. 


Dear Doctor,—I have asked Mrs. Cochran and Mrs. Livingston to dine 
with me to-morrow ; but ought L not to apprise them of their fare? As J 
haute deception even where imagination ts concerned, I will. 

It is needless to premise that my table is Jarge enough to hold the ladies 
—of this they had ocular proof yesterday. To say how it is usually covered 
is rather more essential, and this shall be the purport of my letter. 

Since my arrival at this happy spot, we have had an ham, sometimes a 
shoulder of bacon to grace the head of the table—a piece of roast beef 
adorns the foot, and a small dish of greens or beans (almost imperceptible) 
decorates the centre. When the cook has a mind to cut a figure (and this, 


[ presume, he will attempt to do to-morrow), we have two beef steak piss 
or dishes of crabs in addition, one on each side of the centre dish, divic 


ing 


the space, and reducing the distance between dish and dish to about six 
feet, which, without them, would be nearly twelve apart. Of late, he has 
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had the surprising luck to discover that apples will make pies ; and it’s a 
question, if, amidst the violence of his efforts, we do not get one of apples 


instead of having both of beef. 


If the ladies can put up with such entertainment, and submit to partake 
of it on plates, once tin, but now iron (not become so by the labour of scouring’) 


I shall be happy to see them. 


I am, dear Sir, your most obedient Servant, 


To Dr. John Cochran. 


GeorGE WASHINGTON. 


MILTON. 


Mitton takes his rank in English 
literature, according to the station 
which has been determined on by the 
critics. But he is not read like Lord 
Byron, or Mr. Thomas Moore. He 
is not popular; nor perhaps will he 
ever be. He is known as the Author 
of “ Paradise Lost;” but his “ Pa- 
radise Regained,” “ severe and beau- 
tiful,” is littke known. Who knows 
his Arcades? or Samson Agonistes ? 
or half his minor poems? We are 
persuaded that, however they may be 
spoken of with respect, few persons 
take the trouble toread them. Even 


Comus, the child of his youth, his 
‘‘ florid son, young” Comus—is not 
well known; and for the little renown 
he may possess, he is indebted to 
the stage. The following lines (ez- 
cepting only the first four) are not 
printed in the common editions of 
Milton ; nor are they generally known 
to belong to that divine “ Masque ;” 
yet they are in the poet's highest 
style. Weare happy to bring them 
before such of our readers as are not 
possessed of Mr. Todd’s expensive 
edition of Milton. 


The Smrit enters. 
Before the starry threshold of Jove'’s court 
My mansion is, where those immortal shapes 
Of bright aérial spirits live insphered 
In regions mild of calm and serene air, 
Amidst th’ Hesperian gardens, on whose banks 


~ 


Bedew'd with nectar and celestial songs, 

Eternal roses grow, and hyacinth, 

And fruits of golden rind, on whose fair tree 
The scaly harness'd dragon ever keeps 

His unenchanted eye: around the verge 

And sacred limits of this lissful isle, 

The jealous ocvan, that old river, winds 

HTis fur-extended arms, till with steep fall 

Half his waste flood the wild Atlantic fills, 

And half the slow unfiathom'’d Stygian pool. 

But soft, I was not sent to court your wonder 
With distant worlds, and strange removed climes. 
Vet thence I come, and oft from thence behold, &c. 


Our readers will forgive us for having modernized the spelling. It is the 
ouly liberty that we have taken with our great author's magnificent passage. 





COOKE'S EXRIBITION OF DRAWINGS AND ENGRAVINGS. » 


THere are many ways, all agree- 
able, of spending one’s money in ho- 
liday-time, as our younger readers 
know. There is, first,—Covent Gar- 
den, with its peerless pantomime ; 
and Drury Lane, when Mr. Kean 
acts ; and M. David's picture, which 
shows us, at once, the Emperor Na- 
poleon, and what the French artists 
can (aad cannot) do; and the Pano-~ 





rama, where the Coronation is as 
good, we are told, as at Westmin- 
ster, where it originally glittered. 
There is the Adelphi, the Olympic, 
Astley’s, the Circus, the West Lon- 
don Theatre (with Miss Brunton 
there), &c. &c. all hanging out their 
persuasive labels, eliciting sixpences 
out of ‘prentices’ pockets, and be- 
guiling the mantua-maker of her 
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hard-earn’d shilling; but giving in 
the place of a little jingling coin a 
eb 2 night’s innocent pleasure. 

But the reader who wishes to 
spend his shilling profitably, as well 
as pleasantly, should betake himself 
to No. 9, Soho Square, where Mr. 
Cooke has a gay exhibition of draw- 
ings and engravings, by English ar- 
tists). He who admires Sir Thomas 
Lawrence and Stothard, Turner and 
Wilson, and Wilkie, in their finished 
state at Somerset-house, may here 
see them in their undress,—their 
“< studies :” And to our mind he will 
know more of them from these slight 
and sometimes careless indications, 
than from their more elaborate pic- 
tures. The amateur knows this; and 
the reader who is not an amateur 
may be told so, without offence. 

We have not room for much de- 
tail: but we will glance at those 
drawings which particularly struck 
our fancy. 

No. 10, is a Female Head, a study, 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence. ‘The de- 
licate way in which the President 
handles a “ fair subject,” may be 
seen here, in the rounding of the 
limbs, &c.; though we do not, for 
our own parts, much admire the 
mixture of red and black chalks, 
which Sir Thomas generally uses in 
his drawings.—No. 14, 4 View in 
Italy, by Cozens, is (as it purports 
to be) a “ fine specimen of the ar- 
tist ;""—and No. 21, A Rainbow, by 
‘I urner, is a gay, rich, and alluring 
thing ; like “ a fairy vision.” He is 
the artist, beyond all others, who 
throws over the atmosphere finely 
imagined and poetic colours. He is 
not real, perhaps, always; but he is 
a fine idealist, like Milton. We sce 
his landscapes through a_ golden 
haze, as the traveller looks on the 
Pontine marshes at sunset.—No. 26, 
Dover Castle, is also by him, and 
worthy of him.—No. 29, a Scene 
from the famous Cloth of Gold, by 
Stephanoff, is a graceful miniature, 
reduced from a large picture, by the 
artist himself.—No. 28 and 30, are 
Scenes from the Decameron, by our 
old favorite Stothard. When we 


look at his pictures, we fancy that 
he is one of those who flourish in 
** Immortal youth.” It seems scarce- 
ly credible that any thing but youth- 
ful blood should prompt many of the 
Pictures of Stothard. And yet, geu- 
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tle reader, he is an old man, grey 
and time-worn, with a mild (and not 
very intellectual) look, if we may 
believe his portrait (No. 172) in this 
exhibition. His No. 28, which re- 
presents Nymphs Bathing, reminds 
us of something that we have seer 
by Titian. When Stothard borrows 
(which he does, like all people of the 
*« great race,”) he usually borrows 
from Raffaelle, we think ; but here 
he does not disdain the Venetian ; 
nor is there any reason why he 
should. In No. 30, we sce a group 
of gentles, (ladies and men,) who are 
making rich the evening hours, with 
music and song, and delightful 
stories. There they are,—Pampinea, 
Philomena, Emilia, Neiphile, and the 
rest,—and also Pamphilus, and Vhi- 
lostratus, and Dioneus, ‘ the plea- 
santest of them all.” The admirer 
of Boccacio will recognise the party 
who fled from the plague, to a coun- 
try seat not far from Florence ; and 
there “in a meadow of deep grass, 
where the sun had little power, and 
having the benefit of a pleasant 
breeze, they sate down in a circle,” 
and told those stories which have 
made them all immortal.— No. 34 is 
from the pencil of Turner, A Scene 
on the Rhine.—No. 75, A Jew's Head, 
and 96, Portrait of Mrs. Haydon, 
are from the powerful hand of Mr. 
Haydon. In this sort of extempore 
drawing cf we may so call it) there 
is no English artist perhaps who sur- 
passes Mr. Haydon. His drawings 
of the Elgin Marbles were quite 
matchless. Is it from an apprehen- 
sion of flattering that the artist has 
made Mrs. Haydon less beautiful (at 
least, we think so) than she really 
is?—No. 115, is a View in Cumber- 
land, by Mr. Havell, one of the most 
delightful artists of the day.— No. 
142, is a rich little picture, a Copy 
from Giorgione. The expression im 
‘the woman’s face is intense, beyond 
almost any thing we know in art. 
There is a print from the original 
picture (we have always admired it 
much) given in Gavin Hamilton's 
Schola Italicaa—No. 159, A Female 
Head (it is in “ The Cut Finger i, 
by Wilkie, has all the minute truth 
of the artist.—No. 136, is an inter- 
esting “ portrait” of that very clever 
young man, Edwin Landscer: the 
drawing is by his brother. There is 
something pleasant in this,—the one 
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brother introducing the other to us 
mm propria ersond. The portrait 
has a pee” a but resolute look: we 
can fancy it just arrived from a con- 
templation of the pugnacious na- 
tures of “ Crib and Rosa,” or the 
venerable old age of “ Street-walker” 
himself. 

Besides these, there are others of 
vreat merit; some indeed, by Sir 
Joshua, Wilson, Paul Sandby, Xe. 
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&c. but we have preferred, on the 
whole, particularizing a few of the 
living artists. We regret that our 
limits will not permit us to do more 
at present. But we may probably 
return to this subject again, and 
consider the merits of our English 
engravers,—on which subject some- 
thing might be said to amuse (we 
will not say edify) our readers. 





A CHECK TO HUMAN PRIDE. 


It is rather an unpleasant fact, 
that the ugliest and awkwardest of 
brute animals have the greatest re- 
semblance to man: the monkey and 
the bear. The monkey is ugly too, 
(so we think,) because he is like 
man—as the bear is awkward, be- 


cause the cumbrous action of its 
huge paws seems to be a prepos- 
terous imitation of the motions of the 
human hands. Men and apes are the 
only animals that have hairs on the 
under eye-lid. Let kings know this. 





MEIKLE SANDIFE GORDON 


In the days of the Stuarts, the 
chief of the name of Gordon, a good 
soldier and a steady Catholic, resided 
chietly abroad, leaving his Scottish 
lands to the care of two stewards of 
his own clan, distinguished among 
the peasantry by the names of Meikle 
Sandie Gordon and Wee Sandie Gor- 
don. It happened that one Ramsay 
rented a small farm on the Gordon's 
estate; and though the land was 
stony, and rank with broom and 
thistles, it was his own birth-place, 
and that of his ancestors, so he 
wished the lease renewed. The two 
stewards had other views; they re- 
fused to renew the lease, and the 
old farmer was about to emigrate, 
when his Grace of Gordon came un- 
expectedly from abroad: he asked 
for, and obtained, an audience. He 
told his story, tradition says, in a 
way so characteristic and graphic, 
that the noble landlord was highly 
pleased: he renewed the lease with 
his own hand, and invited him to 
dimer. The good wine added to 
the tarmer’s joy: he told pleasant 
stories ; said many dry and humorous 
things ; and his Grace was so much 


AND WEE 


SANDIE GORDON. 
entertained, that he took Ramsay— 
a stiff Presbyterian—through his 
house. From the picture-gallery they 
went into the chapel, ornamented 
with silver images of the saints 
and apostles. The old man looked 
on them with wonder, and said,— 
«* Who may these gentlemen be, and 
what may your Grace do with them?” 
“ These,” said his Grace, “ are the 
saints to whom we address our pray- 
ers, when we wish God to be mer- 
ciful and kind; they are our patron 
saints and heavenly intercessors.” 
I'll tell ye what,” said the old man, 
with the light of a wicked Jaugh in his 
eye, “fiend have me, if I would trust 
them: when I wanted my lease re- 
newed, I went to Meikle Sandie Gor- 
don and Wee Sandie Gordon, and all 
I got was cannie words, till I made 
bold, and spake to your Grace. Sae 
drop Saint Andrew, my lord, and 
address his betters.” His Grace soon 
after became a Protestant ; and tra- 
dition attributes his conversion to 
the story of Meikle Sandie Gordon 
and Wee Sandie Gordon ;—a story 
that for a century and more has been 
popular in Scotland. 





ANTICIPATION BY AN HISTORIAN OF THE MOCK FIGHT IN 1814, 
ON THE SERPENTINE. 


Sinollet in his travels in Italy, 
speaking of the mock naval engage- 
ments of the ancient Romans in the 
Circus Maxinius, says, “ How would 
it sound in the ears of a British sailor, 





that a mock engagement between two 
squadrons of men of war would be 
exhibited on such a day in the Serpens 
tine river.” 
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REPORT OF THE PROGRESS OF SCIENCE. 


Ir has for some time past been our intention to enrich our numbers with 
a Report of the Progress of Science, so as to make our readers acquainted 
with the recent discoveries in science, so far as is consistent with the nature 
of our Journal. In undertaking a work of this kind we are aware, that it 
is difficult to select the facts so as to make them interesting to the whole of 
our readers ; it will, however, be our endeavour to choose those subjects 
which are of general interest, avoiding, as much as possible, such as are 
connected with the more abstruse parts of science. 


ELECTRO-MAGNETISM. 

As we shall have frequent occa- 
sion to state discoveries in Electro- 
Magnetism, we have been induced to 
give a short account of what has al- 
ready been done in this important 
subject, as it is entirely a new branch 
of science, and one with which, we 
presume, many of our readers are 
but little acquainted. 

When a Galvanic battery is filled 
with a diluted acid, and a commu. 
nication established between its ends, 
the electricity excited is discharged, 
ad at the point where the connexion 
is made particular phenomena are 


presented. Metals in the state of 


fine wire, and in leaf, are easily fused, 
and compound substances may be 
decomposed. According to the na- 
ture of the body used as the medium 
of communication between the poles 
ofthe battery, it is more or less easily 
discharged. Those which conduct 
electricity well discharge it most 
easily: hence the connexion is gene- 
rally made by means of a metallic 
wire, called the connecting wire. 
Versted, Professor of Natural Phi- 
losophy, and Secretary to the Royal 
Society of Copenhagen, discovered, 
in the year 1819, that the electricity 
rom a Galvanic battery had _pe- 
culiar effects on magnetic needles, 
which led him to prosecute the sub- 
ject, by which he has been enabled 
to establish an intimate connexion 
between electricity and magnetism, 
aud thus has given rise to what is 
iow called electro-magnetism. 
Oersted found, that if a magnetic 
needle be lett to take its natural di- 
reculon, and the connecting wire of a 
battery be placed above it, and pa- 
rallel to it, that pole next the nega- 
live end of the trough moves to the 
west. If the connecting wire be 
Fes. 1893, | 


sunk so as to come in the same hori- 
zontal plane with the needle, the 
needle does not turn as before ; it 
attempts to move vertically, but is 
prevented by the manner in which it 
is suspended. If the connecting wire 
be put below the needle, the po 
next the negative end of the bat- 
tery moves in a contrary direction— 
it is propelled towards the east. For 
recollecting these movements, Oer- 
sted has given the following formula. 
*“ The pole of the magnet above 
which the negative electricity en- 
ters, is turned to the west—under 
which to the east.” 

These experiments show, that the 
electricity of the battery inclines the 
needle to move in a circle round the 
connecting wire, which it would do 
but for its imperfect suspension and 
for the earth, the magnetic force of 
which tends to restore it to its pro- 
per position the moment it begins to 
turn. If these interferimg circum- 
stances be removed, as when the 
needle is suspended, so as to allow 
free motion in all directions, and the 
earth’s magnetism is counteracted 
by other needles, the motions be- 
come more distinct. If the connect- 
ing wire be brought near the centre 
of a needle, the needle immediately 
moves, and places itself at right an- 
gles to the wire, and the poles are 
invariably in a certain position ae- 
cording to that of the battery. Thus, 
if the positive end of a trough placed 
before us be on the right hand, and 
the negative on the left, a needle 
suspended over the connecting wire 
will have its north pole from us; if 
suspended below, the north pole will 
he next us.’ If the counectng wire 


be drawn from the centre towards: 


either end of the needle, the Jatter is 
seas attracted by it; so that the 
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wire has the power of attracting 
both the north and south pole. If, 
while the needle and wire are in this 
osition, the former be turned, so as to 
arn near the latter the pole former- 
ly opposite to it, it is immediate- 
ly repelled ; and this occurs whether 
the north or south pole be approach- 
ed; so that the part of the wire 
which before attracted, now repels 
both poles. If, when the wire is 
near the extremity of the needle 
where the strongest attraction is, it 
be moved round the end, so as to go 
from one side to the other, keeping 
the same point towards the needle, 
its power of attraction increases as 
it approaches the end; but the mo- 
ment it gets round it diminishes, 
ceases entirely when opposite the 
pole, and begins to repel as it moves 
along the other side, the repulsion 
increasing till it reach the extremity 
of the pole on the opposite side to 
where the wire was first situated. 

These different experiments show, 
that any part of the connecting wire 
of a Galvanic battery may be made 
attractive or repulsive of either pole 
of a magnetic needle, merely by 
changing its position. It has been 
found that the magnetic property 
does not depend on the metal of 
which the connecting wire is made. 
When the ends of the trough are 
connected by a tube filled with mer- 
cury, the same effects are produced, 
and the magnetic influence extends 
through substances, and affects the 
needle just as common magnetism 
does; a plate of glass placed be- 
tween the wire and needle does not 
in the least diminish the attracting or 
repelling power. The connecting wire 
does not produce any motion on 
needles of brass, of glass, or gum- 
lac. 

Such are the principal facts dis- 
covered by Oersted concerning elec- 
tro-magnetism, and these have been 
fully proved by other philosophers. 
In a subsequent number we intend 
to continue this subject, and point 
out the discoveries of others in this 
interesting branch of science. 

ON THE SYATE OF WATER AND 
AFRIFORM MATTER IN CAVITIES 
FOUND IN CERTAIN CRYSTALS. 

A very interesting paper has been 
lately published on this subject, by 
Sir H. Davy, in which he has shown 
the nature of the contents of the ca- 


vities in crystals, and endeavoured, 
from his observations, to elucidate 
the changes that the materials of the 
surface of this globe have undergone. 

The crystallisations constituting 
the rocks called primary, and those 
occurring in the rocks termed secon- 
dary, prove that a great part of the 
materials of the surface of the earth 
has been either fluid or aeriform, as 
these are the only states of substances 
from which crystals are formed, and 
of these the fluid is generally con- 
sidered the most probable: but geolo- 
gists differ with respect to the cause 
of the fluidity ; some asserting, that 
it was produced by the agency of 
water; others, by that of heat. Sir 
H. Davy, in the course of his chemi- 
cal researches, had frequently endea- 
voured to discover some facts which 
might throw light on this interesting 
subject, but without success till about 
three years ago, when it occurred to 
him, that the manner in which crys- 
tals were formed by nature might 
be ascertained by examining — the 
state of the fluid and aeriform matter 
contained in them. It is well known 
that water, and all fluids at usual 
temperatures, are more expansible 
by heat than siliceous or earthy mat- 
ter. Supposing then that crystals 
were formed at a temperature and 
pressure nearly the same as those 
of our atinosphere, the fluid enclosed 
in them ought to occupy almost the 
same space as when it was included, 
and the aeriform matter ought to be 
in the same state of density. On the 
contrary, if they were formed at a 
high temperature, a vacuum, to a cer- 
tain extent, might be expected in 
the cavity, from the shrinking of the 
fluid as it cooled, and a consequent 
rarefaction of the aeriform body. 

For ascertaining the state of the 
included substances, holes were drilled 
in the crystals under water, oil, and 
mercury. In the experiments which 
Sir H. Davy first performed, he found 
that the moment the opening was 
made, the fluid, in which the crystal 
was placed, rushed in, and the glo- 
bule of air contracted to about a 
sixth, and in some cases to a tenth 
of its original bulk. In one instance 
the cavity occupied a space equal to 
745 grains of mercury; the liquid 
equalled in volume 48-1 grains of 
mercury, and the globule of elastic 


fluid, after the experiment, was of the 
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came bulk as one of mercury, weigh- 
ing #2 grains, so that it had con- 
tracted between six and seven times, 
when the opening was made in the 
cavity. In another case it diminish- 
ed to 1-10th its original volume. 

The fluid in the preceding ex- 
periments was water nearly pure, 
and the elastic matter appeared to be 
azote. 

Sir H. Davy found that the sub- 
stances included in the cavities of 
productions generally allowed to be 
formed by the action of heat, were 
in the same condition, though in 
these the acriform matter was in a 
much more rarefied state, being 
from 60 to 70 times rarer than atmo- 
spheric air. 

In considering these experiments, 
he is inclined to think that the crys- 
tals must have been formed at a tem- 
perature far above that of the surface 
of the globe, the water and the sili- 
ceous matter of the crystal having 
been in chemical union, and separat- 
ed during cooling. Lime, it is well 
known, retains water, though heated to 
250° of Fahrenheit ; and baryta, even 
though fused at a red heat, does not 
part with it. It is extremely likely 
that a liquid compound of silica and 
water would exist under pressure at 
a high temperature, and, like all li- 
quids exposed to the air, would pro- 
bably contain a small portion of it. 
Vu such a supposition the phenome- 
lia presented by the water in crystals 
may be accounted for,—that they 
have been deposited from a sub- 
stance rendered fluid by heat, aided 
by a high pressure. 

Two experiments performed af- 
forded results different from those al- 
ready stated, but the same conclu- 
sions may, perhaps, be drawn from 
them. In one crystal the cavity con- 
tained about a sixth part of its bulk 
of an gily fluid, which had an odour 
similar to that of naphtha, and was 
uitlammable ; the remaining space did 
not, however, contain any. aeriform 
matter ; for the moment the opening 
was made, the liquid in which it-was 
ree rushed in and filled it. In 
~e be act experiment, the elastic fluid 
it wire te Bere Ayer as if 
to he thie dikes a ster was found 
was pietood. ig . when the crystal 
times tan es se rt a ay to about ten 
this agin ‘agg ulk. If crystals of 

of igneous origin, they 


must, it is supposed, have been forms 
ed under an immense pressure, suf 
ficient to occasion a compression 
greater than what was capable of 
compensating the expansive force of 
the high temperature at which they 
were produced. 

SUCCESSFUL ASCENT OF MONT BLANC. 

A successful attempt has been 
made by an Englishman, Mr. F. 
Clissold, to ascend Mont Blanc, 
which he accomplished on the 20th 
of August. Mr. Clissold left Chau- 
mony on Sunday the 18th, at half 
past ten p.m. with six guides. They 
reached the summit of the mountain 
called De la Coté at three o'clock of 
the following morning. After a short 
halt they crossed the glacier, and at 
half past seven reached the rocks 
termed Grands Mulets, from which 
they immediately proceeded, ascend 
ing the ice by means of steps cut in 
it by hatchets, and at half past 
seven in the evening arrived at the 
Petits Mulets ; but as they found it 
impossible to reach the summit that 
night, they descended to a convenient 
place, where they slept for four hours 
in a square pit dug in the snow. In 
this situation the cold was sufticient- 
ly intense to produce ice in a bottle 
of Hermitage wine, and thoroughly 
to freeze their lemons, but it was too 
dark to allow them to observe the 
height of the thermometer. At four 
in the morning they again set off, and 
arrived at the summit at half past 
five, without experiencing many dif- 
ficulties. After remaining there about 
three hours they descended, and arriv~ 
ed at the priory of Chaumony at half 
past seven in the evening, having 
completed the journey in the short 
space of forty-five hours. 

While on the top of the mountain 
the sky was without clouds, and a 
vast number of summits were ob- 
served, some covered with ice, others 
with pasture. Jura bounded the ho- 
rizon on the north-west. ‘To the 
south-east the eye penetrated beyorid 
the plains of Lombardy, as far as the 
Apennines. 

Mr. Clissold has brought with 
him specimens of the rocks from the 
summit, some of which contain small 
globules of a black glass, supposed 
to be occasioned by the action of 
lightning on the materials of which 
the rock is composed. In this ascent 
he found that his progress across the 
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glaciers was much expedited by 
wearing the shoes recommended by 
Saussure. These have the soles sut- 
ficiently thick to allow steel nails, 
having pyramidal heads, to be 
screwed into them, the steel being 
tempered and brought back to a 
straw colour, which makes it hard, 
and not liable to break. 
ERUPTION OF VESUVIUS. 

In October last, Vesuvius present- 
ed one of the grandest eruptions which 
has occurred since that described by 
Sir W. Hamilton, in 1794. On Sun- 
day evening fire issued from the top 
of the mountain, and a little lava 
was thrown out, both of which ceased 
till Monday, when they again broke 
out with redoubled fury; the flame 
rising to a great height, and the lava 
running in a broad and rapid stream 
down the hill towards Portici and 
Resina. On Tuesday morning the 
mountain was enveloped in smoke, 
which continued to be discharged 
during the whole of the day, assum- 
ing a variety of colours. ‘Towards 
evening the lava was discharged in 
immense quantity, and rolled down 
the hill in tive streams; the electri- 
city communicated from the volcano 
producing flashes of brilliant light- 
ning, playing down the cone amidst 
the fire and smoke. At this time the 
roaring of the mountain was heard 
at Naples. The following morning 
the mountain still continued enve- 
loped in smoke, rendering the atmo- 
sphere around so obscure that the sun 
was scarcely visible at Naples during 
the whole of the day; and on Thurs. 
day nearly a similar appearance was 
presented, accompanied by a heavy 
fall of dust, so fine that it was with 
difficulty the eyes were protected 
trom it. At the Torre del Annun- 
ziata it is said to have fallen to the 
depth of four feet, so as completely 
to prevent the passageof carriages. A 
large piece of the cone of the mountain 
was blown off, so that what was 
formerly the highest has now become 
the lowest point. On Friday the vo- 
lumes of smoke still continued to is- 
sue, but the lava ceased to be dis- 
engaged. 

The damage occasioned by this 
eruption was considerable, though 
by no means so great as was ex- 
pected. 


WEST GREENLAND. 
At a time when the public interest 


is so much excited with respect to 
the fate of the Northern Expedition, 
our readers will be glad to hear that 
Captain Scoresby, to whom we are 
already so much indebted, is about 
to publish an account of his inves- 
tigations and adventures on the re- 
discovered East Coast of West 
Greenland. This country, it is well 
known, was lost to the rest of the 
world by the setting in of the Polar 
ice, about 1406; since which, it has 
been generally considered inacces- 
sible. Captain Scoresby, however, 
again discovered it last summer, and 
landed on it. He has been enabled 
to make a survey of nearly the whole 
line of coast from latitude 75 to 69. 
He has discovered several islands 
and inlets, some of the latter ot 
which he thinks form communica- 
tions with Baffin’s Bay. In one of 
these, the weather was temperate, 
and the air swarmed with bees, but- 
terflies, and musquitoes. We look 
forward with anxiety for this work, 
the perusal of which will, we are 
assured, afford much gratification. 
SOCIETY OF TRAVELLERS. 

A society has been established, in 
Liverpool, of those gentlemen who 
have visited distant countries, with 
the view of acquiring information, 
either in general science or natura! 
history, from whom it is hoped much 
useful information will be given to 
the world that would otherwise have 
lain concealed, from the want ot 
some means of making it public. 

SOCIETY OF ARTS IN SCOTLAND. 

Those who are zealous for the en- 
couragement of mechanical genius, 
will be glad to hear that a Society ot 
Arts has been established in Scot- 
land, on the same footing as that in 
England ; the chief object of which 
is to afford assistance to those who, 
from want of proper opportunities, 
have it not in their power to com- 
plete their discoveries. 

STEAM ENGINE. 

Mr. Perkins, the inyentor of the 
Siderographia, has lately constructed 
a steam engine, founded on a new 
property of steam, by which more 
than seven-eighths of the fuel and 
weight of engine are saved. A sma! 
one, we understand, has been mace 
with a cylinder two inches in dia- 
meter, and with a stroke of twelve 
inches, which has the power of seven 
horses. 
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REPORT OF MUSIC. 


We are happy to understand that 
« The City of London Amateur Con- 
certs” are not abandoned, but merely 
suspended for a single year, and we 
may, therefore, hope that, like other 
musical suspensions, they will termi- 
nate in a more pleasing harmony. 
That the citizens should be emulous 
of attracting the fine arts to fix, as it 
were, amongst them, is not only ho~ 
nourable but useful. Why is the 
City less esteemed than the West 
End? Because its inhabitants are 
supposed (invidiously in some degree) 
to lack the taste and the time re- 
quired for the cultivation of those 
pursuits that polish ease and afflu- 
ence. Estimation is, therefore, found- 
ed upon and connected with litera- 
ture and the arts. And in this par- 
ticular case it is essential that both 
be brought to the citizens ; for if the 
citizens seek them in their most fre- 
quent abodes, a certain quantity of 
ridicule is sure to light upon the 
emigrants ; whereas, by reversing 
the proposition, the arts are cherished, 
and confer, as well as receive, honor, 
by appearing in new and unaccus~ 
tomed regions. 

The Opera is opened, but with 
very little of that spirit which ought 
to recommend an establishment so 
extensively supported. We shall 
leave dirty boxes and squalid scenery, 
however disgraceful, to others te 
describe and to censure ; such proofs 
of a pinching parsimony lie not with- 
in our province: but there is unfor- 
tunately the same want of activity 
and zeal to be traced in the musical 
department. La Clemenza di Tito 
has been given; but, with the ex- 
ception of Madame Camporese, it 
was wretchedly sustained. La Gazza 
Ladra has followed ; and Signor Porto 
is the first novelty worth notice that 
has heen produced, the female, a Sig- 
nora Clarini, being wholly below re- 
vard. Signor Porto is a bass, and 
ue has a fine, mellow, and powerful 
votee. Indeed, as a singer, he is 
Justly equal in his department to any 
other man we have had for some 
years. He has scarcely, perhaps, as 
much volume as either Angrisani 
(whose tone was like that from a 
cauldron struck by a sledge hammer), 
er Zucchelli; but his execution is 





more free than that of either. Ros 
sinis music, and especially in the 
part (the Podesta) which Signor Porto 
took, is not calculated for the round 
heavy staccato execution of a legiti« 
mate bass. The effect of such com~ 
positions is subjected to dangers al- 
most inevitable; for if sung by a 
light voice, they lose the weight and 
dignity the author intends to bestow, 
as well as the agitation of the pas- 
sion he purposes to convey; while, on 
the other hand, if by a bass of round 
and full tone, it is next to impossible 
for such a voice to articulate passages 
of such difficult construction: it is, 
however, only just to Signor Porto 
to say, that he succeeded far better 
than his predecessors. In the beau« 
tiful Canone, “ O nume benefico,” his 
tone was well-sustained ; and the di- 
visions which constitute, in a great 
measure, the mannerism, as wellasthe 
novelty and beauty of Rossini’s style 
of writing, came upon the ear with 
a force and effectiveness we have 
rarely, if ever, heard. The closing 
passage, which lies at the very bottom 
of the voice, was at once distinct and 
rich. Signor Porto appears either to 
labour under a difficulty of finding 
breath (common to singers of a cer- 
tain age), or to struggle with a want 
of knowledge in this essential parti- 
cular, and the defect lowers his 
whole performance. His sostenuto is 
painfully interrupted by too frequent 
inspirations. Signor Porto may pes- 
sibly throw it upon the climate, and 
the “ cattivo tempo” he has experi- 
enced since his residence amongst us. 
We wish it may be found so, for, this 
speck removed, he is the best bass we 
have had for a long period. 

De Begnis took the part which Car- 
toni performed last year, the father of 
Nivetta, but he is a comic singer, 
and nothing else. In rapid notation 
he is supreme ; but the moment he 
attempts serious music, we perceive 
all the havoc which comic singing 1s 
almost certain to produce. . His in- 
tonation is intolerably bad, and his 

thos has so close a resemblance to 
fis distress in Jl Turco, where he 
does not know his own wife, that 
the audience are kept in a state of 
some uncertainty whether they are 
to weep or to laugh, in which cone 
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test the merriment Is sure to predo- 
minate. For swift articulation of 
notes and words, Signor de Begnis 
may challenge the world, and all the 
magpies in it; but, though a musi- 
cian, he cannot sing, in the true sense 
of the word. For his good-humoured 
acquiescence, and his praiseworthy 
attempt to conceal, so far as in him 
lies, the low state of the company, 
he is not to blame; the censure ought 
to light upon those who know no 
better, or who think to pass such jug- 
gling upon the public. 

M. Bochsa is about to commence 
his Oratorios with a vocal orchestra 
almost wholly English. He is right. 
There is a good deal said, and with 
some show of justice, upon the prefer- 
ence which foreign talent has obtained. 
(ienius we consider to belong to no 
country, and we delight to see that 
our nation has liberality enough to 
open the competition fairly and award 
the prize honourably. This feeling 
of liberality has, however, been clear- 
ly carried to an excess somewhat 
dangerous to the existence of native 
ability. M. Bochsa, himself a French- 
man, does wisely, therefore, in reci- 
procating the compliment, and in 
vielding to general predilections at 
this particular point of time. It is 
also due to him to add that he has 
collected a great body of talent. <A 
new Oratorio of Rossini’s—Cyrus at 
Babylon, isto be brought out for the 
second Act on the 30th. Report 
does not speak very highly of it, and 
though we have casually looked into 
the score, we have had no opportunity 
to examine it. 

The subscription to the British 
Concerts goes on. We are sorry 
to understand that some of the 
female part of the profession have not 
met this enterprise with a proper 
spirit, though one of its brightest or- 
naments (Mrs. Salmon) has con- 
sented to a reduction of her terms 
(as it is reported) that speaks well 
tor her regard to the propagation of 
native art. Such an enterprise ought 
to be aided, we have no hesitation in 
saving, by the most liberal assist- 
ance ; for honour to the country, not 
emolument, is the genuine motive of 
its promoters. | 

The Royal Academy proceeds, we 
regret to find, in a course of error 
that will, if long contimied, fix upon 
its noble conductors the character of 
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inveterate blundering. Rossini, who 
speaks no Janguage but Italian, it is 
publicly stated, is engaged to come 
and teach the twenty little boys and 
girls, with whose instruction the 
Academy is to commence, the art of 
composition ! This savours a little of 
jobbing, as Rossimi’s presence may 
be desirable at the King’s Theatre, 
even more than at the Royal Aca- 
demy. When will the sub-committee 
learn that a public institution must 
have all its principles laid open to 
the public, if they are expected to 
support it? If the noble committee 
do not learn this salutary Jesson, the 
present subscription will soon be ex- 
hausted, and then good night to the 
Royal Academy. The first exami- 
nations were fixed for the nights on 
which the British and the Philhar- 
monic Concerts commence; and to 
make the matter more convenient to 
all parties, at half past two, p. m. 
A second circular, however, is to be 
issued, to rescind this absurd ar- 
rangement. In justice to the Prin- 
cipal and the Board, all is at present 
under the management of the sub- 
committee. We have not yet met 
with a single professor who cither 
knows what he is expected to do, or 
under what engagement he is to act. 

The Opera of Figaro, announced 
for Friday night, at Covent Garden, 
was not performed, because Miss M. 
Tree was indisposed. New diseases 
are continually creeping into our no- 
sologia, and, for the benefit of medi- 
cal as well as musical science, we 
may thus describe this young lady's 
case. Miss Paton intended to intro- 
duce Bid me discourse, which has 
been sung by Miss Tree, into the 
part of the Countess. Miss Tree 
pleaded her right. Miss Paton re- 
plied, by claiming the part of Susanna 
as her own, by a similar right, and 
then Miss Tree became indisposed—to 
permit Miss Paton either to sing the 
song or to change her part.— Mr. 
Fawcett hit upon this ingenious equi- 
vocation, and the public were disap- 
pointed. They submitted, however, 
with most heroic composure. 

Sir George Smart and Mr. Loder’s 
Concerts at Bath thrive marvel- 
lously. Never were there fuller 
rooms. They also comprehend Bris- 
tol and Cheltenham in their scheme. 
The support, however, at the last 
place, has not been great. 
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A second Toccata, by Charles 
Neate. A Toccata is rather an obso- 
lete style of composition, and is a 
species of F antasia, in which a re« 
plication or imitation is kept up be- 
tween the two hands ; it also signifies 
an organ or harpsichord fugue. Mr. 
Neate’s Toccata is of the former de- 
scription, and is ingenious in its con- 
struction, although neither very in- 
tricate nor difficult. ‘The melody is 
animated and agreeable. 

Les petits Delassements, No. 8, by 
G. Kiullmark, is an Italian air, with 


variations of a light and easy de- 
scription. The second divertimento 
by the same composer, partly ar- 
ranged from Naderman, is of a higher 
order. The opening Andante is ele- 
gant and chaste, and the variations, 
although somewhat common-place, 
are lively and attractive. 

Mr. Bruguier’s first divertimento 
consists of two airs, from Rossini’s 
Barhicre di Siviglia, Ecco ridente il 
Cielo, and Zitti Zitti, arranged for the 
pianotorte. 








VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRs. 


Tur results of the Congress of 
Verona are at length beginning to 
see the light; but whether so far as 
regards Spain and Turkey these re- 
sults will be more than documentary, 
seems at present very problematical. 
The first state paper published by 
authority, after the departure of the 
sovereigns and plenipotentiaries, was 
a circular addressed by the various 
powers of Europe to their ambas- 
sadors at the respective courts. This 
paper begins by stating, that the sole 
object of the Congress was to deter- 
mine with the plenipotentiaries of 
the King of the two Sicilies, and the 
King of Sardinia, the period at which 
it might be safe to withdraw from 
the states of their majesties the 
Austrian armies that were billeted 
upon them in the year 1821. They 
say that the auxiliary troops station- 
ed in the dominions of his Sardinian 
Majesty will all be removed by the 
30th of December; but that of those 
stationed in the kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies, there cannot be at present 
sparen more than 17,000 men, so 

at, of course, the rest are to re- 
main for some time longer. The 
monarchs appear to give themselves 
great credit for this determination, 
aud, accordingly, after announcing it, 
the circular emphatically adds, “ thus 
vanish all the false terrors, the ini- 
mical representations, and the gloomy 
prophecies which ignorance or per- 
fidy spread in Europe, to mislead the 
option of the people respecting the 
pure and generous views of the so- 
Vereigus.” The circular then goes 
on to state, that having disposed of 
this their primary object, nothing 


could any longer avert their eyes 
from other occurrences which had 
sprung up in Europe ; and first as to 
Turkey, it says that “ a satisfactory 
understanding had long since taken 


place with respect to the affairs of 


the East, and that nothing remained 
to be done at the Congress of Ve- 


rona, but to confirm the results of 


that understanding.” These results 
are vagucly stated to be that “ the 
powers allied with Russia may flatter 
themselves with removing by joint 
proceedings the obstacles which still 
impede the entire fulfilment of their 
wishes.” This denouément may cer- 
tainly be very “ satisfactory” to 
those who understand it, but to us 
it appears couched in as mysterious 
a sentence as ever issued from the 
oracular recesses of diplomacy. This, 
however, is all the light which the 
Congress of Verona has deigned to 
let in upon us, either as to the afluirs 
of Turkey, or the still more inter- 
esting position of Greece. The ma- 
nifesto next proceeds to notice the 
situation of Spain, which appears to 
have filled the members of the Holy 
Alliance with sensations of horror! 
« Spain,” say they, “ now endures 
the fall which awaits all states that 
are so unfortunate as to seek what is 
good in a way in which it never can 
be found. It passes through the 
fateful circle of its revolution.” They 
then proceed to discuss after their 
own manner the state of the Penin- 
sula; and at length come to their 
grand decision, which is neither more 
nor Jess than an order to their lega- 
tions to guit the country; a pro- 


ceeding which seems but little to 
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have affected the spirits of the good 
people of Madrid. After declaring 
their paternal intentions towards the 


people in the different states of 


Europe, the kings conclude their cir- 
cular instructions in these words: 
«« In announcing to the cabinet to 
which you are accredited, the facts 
and declarations which are contamed 
in the present document, you will, at 
the'same time, call to mind what the 
monarchs consider as the indispen- 


sable condition of the fulfilment of 


their benevolent wishes. ‘lo ensure 
to Europe not only the peace which 


it enjoys under the protection of 


treaties, but also the sense of internal 
repose and durable security, without 
which no real happiness can exist for 
nations, they must calculate on the 
faithful and persevering co-opera- 
tion of all the governments.” Very 
soon after the promulgation of this 
circular, the French foreign secretary 
sent off a dispatch to their ambas- 
sador at Madrid, recapitulating the 
sentiments contained in that docu- 
ment, and also affecting to explain 
the views of France with respect to 
the relative situation of the two 
countries. The French minister de- 
clares, that at the Congress of Ve- 
rona France felt herself called upon 
to explain to her august allies the 
nature and object of the armaments 
to which she had been compelled to 
have recourse, and the manner in 
which she might eventually employ 
them; her explanation had given 
great satisfaction, and obtained from 
the allied powers a declaration, that 
upon occasion they would unite with 
her in maiutaining her dignity and 
tranquillity. The note then goes on 
to state, that this was abundantly 
satisfactory to France, but that three 
of the powers, Austria, Russia, and 
Prussia, deemed it necessary to add 
to the particular act of alliance a 
further manifestation of their sen- 
timents, and that to that intent diplo- 
matic notes were about to be ad- 
dressed by these three powers, to 
their respective ministers at Madrid, 
with directions to communicate them 
to the Spanish government, and act 
as circumstances might require. This 
note was communicated by M. La- 
garde, the French ambassador to 
the Spanish gevernment ; on the 5th 


and on the 6th the ambassadors of 


the three above-mentioned powers 





also transmitted their respective 
communications to the same quarter. 
These dispatches are exceedingly im- 
portant, and are signed respectively 
by Count Nesselrode for Russia, 
Prince Metternich for Austria, and 
Count Bernstorff for Prussia. They 
all concur in the same views with 
respect to Spain, but the Russian 
manifesto is by far the most violent. 
They enter at large into the pro- 
gress of the Spanish revolution, be- 
ginning with the return of Ferdinand 
trom France, and, indeed, omitting 
nothing except the provocations re- 
ceived by the people from their mo- 
narch. In the next sitting of the 
Cortes, after the Spanish ministers 
had received those documents, M. 
San Miguel, the minister for foreign 
aflairs, ascended the tribune, and in- 
formed the assembly of the fact ; he 
said that though these notes did not 
fall exactly within the cognizance of 
the Cortes, yet, that still the govern- 
ment, wishing to give a proof of the 
harmony which existed between the 
two superior bodies of the state, 
thought proper to communicate the 
contents of these notes, and the an- 
swers which had been given. This de- 
termination, as well as the tone of the 
answers, excited the liveliest enthu- 
siasm. M.Galliano proposed thatade- 
putation should wait upon the king, 
informing him of the communication 
from the foreign powers, and of the 
sentiments of the Cortes thereon. This 
was carried unanimously. However, 
the message was afterwards deferred 
for forty-eight hours, on the propo- 
sition of a distinguished member, M. 
Arguelles, “ in order (said he, most 
judiciously) to convince all Europe 
that our conduct has not been the 
result of a first impression.” At the 
adjourned sitting, the following mes- 
sage to the king was unanimously 
agreed to: “ The Cortes manifest 
to His Majesty that they have heard 
with the greatest astonishment the 
assertions contained in the notes of 
the cabinets of Paris, Vienna, Ber- 
lin, and Petersburgh, because these 
diplomatic communications, besides 
being inconsistent with the establish- 
ed practice of civilized nations, are 
insulting to the Spanish nation, its 
Cortes, and its government; and 
that they have at the same time heard 
with the greatest satisfaction the ju- 
dicious and decorous answer made 
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by the Spanish government, which 
exposes the falsehood of the impu- 
tations cast on the nation, and ex- 
presses its determination to maintain 
its rights.” The message empha- 
tically concludes by stating that the 
Cortes are prepared to maintain at 
every risk the dignity and splendour 
of the Constitutional throne, and of 
the King of Spain, and the inde- 
pendence, the liberties, and honour, of 
the Spanish nation, and to decree 
whatever sacrifice may be necessary 
for the preservation of interests so 
valuable. This message was to be 
delivered to the king by a deputation 
consisting of twenty-four members ; 
amongst whom we notice the names 
of Galliano, Arguelles, and Riego, 
three of the most determined of the 
Constitutionalists. The bench re- 
served for the diplomatic body pre- 
sented on this occasion a remarkable 
appearance, not a single ambassador 
appearing on it except the English 
one, and the different members of his 
legation. If there was one thing, 
however, more decisively expressive 
than another during the debate, it 
was the unanimity which reigned— 
all parties seemed to unite against 
the idea of foreign interference, and 
this fact drew from Arguelles, not 
unnaturally, this exclamation: “ I 
predict,” said he, “ that from the 
day a foreign: soldier sets his foot 
upon the Spanish territory, there will 
not be a single Spaniard in a state of 
revolt. All, even to Mosen Auton (a 
violent Royalist chief), will unite to 
repel the invader.” The Cortes did 
not confine themselves to mere de- 
bating ; an article from Madrid says 
that such measures have been adopt- 
ed as to ensure an immediate addi- 
tion of 90,000 good troops to 90,000 
militia already organized, and it was 
thought that a proposition for a truce 
with the American states for six 
years, in order to come to a final ar- 
rangement, would also be agreed to. 
rhe greatest possible enthusiasm 
prevailed at Madrid—the city had 
been Uluminated, Arguelles paraded 
in triumph, and all the foreign am- 
hassadors, except our own, had de- 
manded their passports, and were a- 
bout to depart. The best under- 
Standing, however, was understood 
to subsist between Spain and Eng- 
land, and resolutions had passed the 


Congress, equivalent to a commercial 
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treaty, by which this country would 
possess great and exclusive mercan- 
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tile advantages. The state of the 
army of the faith is represented as 
most wretched ; and O’Domnell, not- 
withstanding his promising provla- 
mation, has been obliged to surren- 
der the command, under circum- 
stances almost amounting to a mu- 
tiny. The Cortes and Constitutional 
government have haughtily refused 
to give any answer whatever to the 
notes of the foreign powers, but they 
have directed an authorized account 
of the revolution, and the steps which 
led to it, to be drawn up, in order to 
refute the assertions contained in 
these documents. They have also 
directed that their message to the 
king shall, at the public expense, be 
translated into all the living lan- 
guages, and distributed throughout 
Europe; and they have addressed a 
circular to all their ambassadors, 
containing the following heads, and 
directing them instantly to demand 
their passports, if necessary. 


It would be unworthy of the Spanish go- 
vernment to reply to the Notes of Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia, because they contain 
nothing but a tissue of falsehoods and cas 
lumnies. You will contine yourself to 
making known its intentions. 1. The 
Spanish nation is governed by a constitu. 
tion which has been solemnly recognized by 
the Emperor of Russia. 2. The Spaniards, 
friends to their country, proclaimed at the 
commencement of 1812, that constitution 
which was abolished by violence alone in 
1814. 3. The constitutional King of Spain 
freely exercises the powers which the con- 
stitution has bestowed on him. 4. The 
Spanish nation docs not interest itself with 
the internal government of other nations. 
5. The remedy of the evils which afflict 
the Spanish nation is for its own conside~ 
ration alone. 6. Those cvils are not the re- 
sult of the constitution, but rather of the 
efforts of its enemies to destroy it. 7. The 
Spanish nation will not acknowledge the 
right of any power to interfere in its affairs. 
8. The government will never deviate from 
the line traced by its duties, by national 
honour, and by its unalterable attachment 
to the constitution sworn to in Jéi2, I 
authorise you to communicate verbally this 
letter to the minister of foreign afiairs of 
the power with whom you reside, and to 
supply him with a copy if he requires one, 
His majesty hopes that the prudence, zeal, 
and patriotism, which distinguish you will 
suggest to you a conduct firm and worthy 
of the Spanish name, under existing cir- 
cumstances. 
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This document is signed by San 


Miguel, the Spanish Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs. Such is 
the state of the Spanish question at 
present, which certainly opens a very 
wide field for political speculation. 
If the allied powers have any idea 
of seriously pressing on a war be- 
tween France and Spain, it seems 
strange that they should give the 
Constitutionalists such a length of 
time, to them most valuable, for orga- 
nizing both their civil and military 
resources. On the other hand, it 
seems difficult to reconcile such do- 
cuments, accompanied by the recal 
of their legations, with any pacific 
purpose. It will be recollected that 
Portugal has promised to assist Spain 
in case of any actual invasion, witha 
contingent of 8,000 troops, and it is 
observable that in all these angry dis- 
quisitions there isno mention whatever 
made of England. We have, how- 
ever, now to add a new fact, which, 
under existing circumstances, speaks 
significantly enough as to the policy 
of this country. In the sitting of 
the Cortes of Portugal of the 31st of 
December, the foreign minister pre- 
sented to that body a memoir upon 
the political relations of Portugal 
with the other powers of Europe, 
which called forth a reply from the 
British minister, containing, amongst 
others, the following remarkable pas- 
sage:—* The English government 
having solemnly declared in the face 
of the world that if does not assume 
the existence of a right of intervention 
tn the internal concerns of other states, 
England will feel herself obliged to 
lend to this kingdom all the succour 
of which it may stand in need, as 
often as its independence may be 
menaced by any other power in ayy 
manner whatever.” Now, when we 
observe that all the other leading 
powers of Europe are “ assuming 
the existence of a right of intervention 
in the internal concerns” of Spain, 
this is certainly a remarkable decla- 
ration. 

The Queen of Portugal continuing 
still to refuse her assent on oath to 
the Constitution, it is said that she 
is likely to be tried according to the 
percrents presented in the case of the 
ate Queen of England. Her majesty, 
it seems, now gives as her reason for 
not taking the oath, a vow which she 
miade some time ago, never to take 
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an oath either for good or evil while 
she lives! Jt seems rather strange 
that she did not assign this scruple 
of conscience in the first instance. 
It would appear from the discussion 
in the Cortes that the queen was in 
actual custody. 

From the Brazils there have arriv- 
ed some accounts subsequent to those 
in our last. The Emperor has issued 
a proclamation to the Portuguese 
nation, stating the facts which led to 
a separation between the countries, 
demonstrating the inutility of endea- 
vouring by force to oppose the will 
of an united country, and declaring 
hisown wish to live in amicable re- 
lations with Portugal. The procla- 
mation ends thus :—‘ Portuguese, I 
offer you the space of four months to 
make your decision. Determine and 
choose either the continuance of a 
friendship founded on the dictates of 
justice and generosity, aud in the ties 
of blood and reciprocal interests ; or 
a most violent war which can alone 
terminate in the independence of 
Brazil or the ruin of both countries.” 
Ly these accountsit would appear that 
the Emperor himself is restrained 
much by the wishes of the people 
under the new system. It seems, 
that ever since the revolution against 
Portugal commenced, he was in the 
habit of consulting chiefly two bro- 
thers of the name of Andrade, Secre- 
taries of the Foreign Department and 
Finance. With these ministers he 
had some misunderstanding, and they 
were dismissed. A meeting, however, 
of the inhabitants, with whom they 
are very popular, took place, and in 
consequence of a very strong remop- 
strance, the Emperor found it pru- 
dent to restore them to place, if not 
to favour! What would his mother, 
the Queen of Portugal, say to this? 

From France we have little new ; 
but that little, notwithstanding the 
notes of the allies, looks pacific. A 
rupture took place on the 25th of the 
mouth in the French cabinet, in con- 
sequence of the violence with which 
the conflicting parties urged their 
opinions with respect to Spain. M. 
de Montmorency, who acted tor 
France at Verona, demanded in one 
of the sittings of Council, that the 
request of the war minister to aug- 
ment his budget by 40,000,000/. 
should be acceded to, in order to 


secure the plan of attacking Spain. 
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This was firmly opposed by M. de 


Villele, whose sentiments are as de- 
cidedly against the war as those of 
M. de Montmorency are in favour of 
it ; this latter is one of the most vio- 
lent and most belligerent of the Ul- 
tras. He instantly departed, and ten- 
dered his resignation, which was ac- 
cepted, and M. Chateaubriand occu- 
pies his place. The Chambers are 
to meet on the 28th of January. In 
addition to this, it is said that those 
old soldiers who had served their 
time and were entitled to their dis- 
charge, were all demanding it, and 
many of the soldiers of the faith who 
had fled to France were willing to 
accept a proffered amnesty from 
Mina, but were refused passports by 
the French prefect, whose conduct 
upon the occasion did not quite meet 
the countenance he expected from the 
government. 

On the subject of the Greek strug- 
gle we have nothing new to state, 
and most sincerely do we regret it. 
We certainly did expect that when 
we had to relate the results of a 
Congress of Christian sovereigns, as- 
sembled under the name of the Holy 
Alliance, in order to consult for the 
safety of Christian Europe, that we 
should have to record, not so much a 
glorious as an imperative interference 
on behalf of this interesting and op- 
pressed people. We have been, how- 
ever, miserably disappointed; the 
descendants of Solon, Socrates, Ho- 
mer, and Epaminondas, have been 
left to a fate too insignificant to be 
compared with that of the royal mar- 
tyr of the Escurial. In order that 
our readers may see that we have 
good cause for feeling acutely upon 
this subject, we merely subjoin the 
following extract of a letter, dated 
Constantinople, October 8, 1822. The 
writer is the Reverend H. D. Leeves 
—we shall not add one word by way 
of comment. 

We proceeded from Vouria to™ Scio, 
where we had an rtunity of witnessing 
the melancholy and utter desolation which 
has befallen this beautiful and once flou- 
rishing island. I could not have conceived, 
without being an cye witness, that destruc- 
tion could have been rendered so complete. 
We walked through the town, which was 
handsome, and built entirely of stone, and 
found the houses, the churches, the hospi- 
tals, and the extensive college, where a few 
months ago 6 or 700 youths were receiving 

cir education, one mass of ruins! On 
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every side were strewed fragments of half 
burnt books, manuscripts, clothes, and fur- 
niture; and, what was most shocking to 
the feelings, numerous human _ bodies 
mouldering in the spots where they fell. 
Nothing that had life was to be seen, but a 
few miserable half starved dogs and cats. 
The villages have shared the same fate, 
and of a porulation of 130,000 Greeks, 
there remain perhaps 800 or 1000 indi- 
viduals, scattered through the most distant 
villages. In the town, nothing has escaped 
but the Consuls’ houses, and a very few 
immediately adjoining them, which could 
not be burnt without burning the consu- 
lates!!! 

From this subject, we turn with 
a melancholy pleasure to the re- 
tributive justice which appears to 
hang suspended over the guilty 
author of these atrocities. The 
“ sublime” Sultan at Constan- 
tinople appears not to enjoy the 
most enviable state of tranquillity. 
He has been compelled by the Janis- 
saries to admit certain officers of 
their body permanently into the 
divan. He is taking the heads off 
all the officers of his fleet who have 
escaped the fire ships at Tenedos, 
successively, in the order of their 
arrival at home. He has taken the 
head off Haleb Effendi, his favourite 
minister, but only exhibited it on a 
silver salver, mercifully dispensing 
with its exposure over the gates of 
the seraglio. He has taken the head 
off Chourschid Pacha, the famous 
conqueror of Ali! It is said his “ sub- 
limity”” does not feel his own head 
perfectly at ease upon his shoulders, 
and indeed we little wonder at it ;— 
with a little variation Shakspeare 
might afford a good motto to be 
placed over the Turkish palace: 


Uneasy feels the head which wears a crown. 


The Congress of the United States 
of America has been opened with a 
message from its President, as usual, 
which message is, as usual also, a 
very interesting document. It is too 
long for insertion, according to the 
plan of our abstract ; but the follow- 
ing extract forms, in fact, a compen- 
dium of the entire. “ From this 
view, it appears, that our commer- 
cial differences with France and 
Great Britain have been placed ina 
train of amicable arrangement, on 
conditions fair and honourable in both 
instances to each party; that our 
finances are in a very productive 
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state, our revenue being at present 
fully competent to all the demands 
upon it; that our military force is 
well organized in all its branches, 
and capable of rendering the most 
important service, in case of emer- 
gency, that its number will admit 
of ; that due progress has been made, 
under existing appropriations, in the 
construction of fortifications, and in 
the operation of the ordnance depart- 
ment ; that due progress has, in like 
manner, been made in the construc- 
tion of ships of war; that our navy 
is in the best condition, felt and res 
spected in every sea in which it is 
employed for the protection of our 
commerce; that our manufactures 
have augmented in amount, and im- 
proved in quality; that great pro- 
gress has been made in the settle 
ment of accounts, and in recovery 
of balances due to individuals ; and 
that the utmost economy is secured 
and observed in every department of 
the administration.” This is certains 
ly as flattering a summary as could 
well be composed, embracing as it 
does almost every point of interest to 
a community. We have not space 
for further extracts, though we could 
much wish to transcribe the pas- 
sages which relate to the South Ame- 
rican provinces, to Spain and Portu- 
gal, and to Greece—passages which 
do credit to the enlightened states- 
man of a country in which, accord- 
ing to the words of the message, 
‘‘ there is but one order, that of the 
people, to whom the sovereignty ex- 
clusively belongs.” 

Having gone so much at large into 
our foreign abstract, we have left 
ourselves but little room for any de- 
tail of domestic occurrences—a little 
space, however, will suffice, as they 
are neither so varied nor so numerous 
as to require much notice. Parlia- 
ment will certainly meet for the dis- 
patch of business on the 4th of Fe- 
bruary, and the session is expected 
to comprise the discussion of many 
interesting questions. Amongst these 
the state of the distressed agricultu- 
ralists will of course be the most pro- 
minent. Indeed, general mectings 
have already been held in the prin- 
cipal counties, and petitions prepared 
upon the subject ; some of these do- 
cuments are of a very violent cha- 
racter, and point out remedies much 
more likely to produce disunion than 
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redress, such as the abolition of cer. 
tain places, the reduction of salaries, 
the diminution of the interest on the 
debt, and even the appropriation of 
church property. 

Some partial changes in the admi- 
nistration are already spoken of—or, 
perhaps, we should say, transfer of 
offices, as Mr. Vansittart is the only 
person going out; he is to have a 
peerage, it is said, with the title of 
Baron of Bexley; his place is to be 
filled by Mr. Robinson, Mr. Robin- 
son’s by the next in rotation, and so 
on. Report ascribes to the new fo- 
reign secretary, Mr. Canning, a much 
more liberal tact in policy than cha- 
racterised his predecessor; and on 
the subject of any interference with 
Spain, his dissent has been expressed 
most unequivocally. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The severe frosts which have baked 
the earth from the beginning of the 
present month, have confined the 
operations in husbandry to forming 
heaps of manure, while the snow 
which has fallen, protects the wheats 
from the dangers they might, in an 
uncovered state, have been exposed 
to. Rural operations present, there- 
fore, nothing for narration ; the soil 
will receive the mellowing influence 
of the frost; the numerous insects 
which the two last mild winters had 
engendered will be checked in their 
propagation, and thus the effects of 
severe weather will be found generally 
beneficial. The low price, and the 
necessities of the farmer, urge on the 
work of threshing out with more 
than ordinary rapidity. The markets 
exhibit neither improvement nor de- 
cline, except in the article of barley, 
which on the 13th had gone down 
another shilling per quarter; last 
Monday’s market was perfectly stag- 
nant, in consequence of the naviga- 
tion being stopped by the frost. 
Beef, in Smithfield, advanced on the 
13th, for the best to 4s. 4d. a stone, 
and mutton about 2d. per stone. In 
the country markets, store pigs have 
become more in demand, and better 
in price, in consequence of the re- 
mission of the duty on salt, for which 
the demand has been immense. There 
is no question that this will be an 
important benefit to Agriculture, and 
particularly to the labourer. The 
complaints are dreadful, and are 
every where increasing. 
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COMMERCE. 

The markets have not presented 
any very remarkable features during 
the course of the last month, the va- 
riation in the prices of some articles 
having, it should seem, chiefly arisen 
from the state of the weather, as af- 
fecting the supply. The rumours of 
war between France and Spain, 
though not wholly done away, ap- 
pear to have in a great measure sub- 
sided here, and hostilities are con- 
sidered as the more improbable, as it 
seems to be understood that the King 
of France is personally averse to at- 
tacking Spain. On the other hand, 
there appears to be not the smallest 
probability that Spain will become 
the aggressor, though the manner in 
which the declarations of the Powers 
composing the Holy Alliance have 
been received by the Spanish nation 
and government, seems to prove 
that all parties would cordially unite 
in repelling any attack. Yet both 
Portugal and Spain appear to be 
convinced, that an armed interfe- 
rence, for the purpose of overthrow- 
ing their new Constitution, is intend- 
ed; and this persuasion has led to 
negociations between Spain and Great 
Britain, the object and result of which 
are hitherto imperfectly known ; but 
which promise to be productive of 
the most important advantages to 
this country. In the beginning of 
December Sir W. A’Court, the British 
Ambassador at Madrid, was charged 
by his Government to claim an in- 
demnity for the losses sustained by 
English subjects, from pirates under 
the Spanish flag. This indemnity had 
been repeatedly claimed, but con- 
stantly evaded, if not rejected ; and 
England would probably have found 
it difficult, under other circumstances, 
to obtain satisfaction; but the policy 
of the Continental Powers rendering 
it necessary for Spain not to offend 
those that still remain its friends, 
England has judged this a favourable 
moment for bringing forward its 
claims, and has insisted on their being 
acceded to as an indispensable con- 
dition of its alliance. The Spanish 


Minister, San Miguel, having reject- 
ed the demands of the English Mi- 
nister, the latter declared, that or- 
ders would be issued by his Court to 
detain Spanish ships to the amount 
of the indemnity claimed. This 
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threat induced his Majesty to order 
M. Gasco, Minister of the Interior, 
to write to the Spanish Consuls in 
the several ports of Spain, acquaint- 
ing them with this fact, and also that 
ships of war had sailed from the 
English ports to occupy certain Spa- 
nish colonies. The Minister added, 
that there was no doubt that this af- 
fair would be amicably adjusted. 
Such were the external forms of these 
remarkable negociations, which were 
supposed by many persons to have 
been designed as a cover for others 
of a much more interesting nature. 
Certain it is, that there never was a 
greater union between the two powers 
than at this moment, and that the 
commercial discussion has not at all 
affected the great politicul question, 
in which Spain, England, and Por- 
tugal, appear to be perfectly agreed. 
The general result, as far as it has 
transpired, seems to be. that Spain 
has not concluded a commercial treaty 
with England, but that the resolutions 
adopted by the Cortes ‘are equiva- 
lent to a positive convention, by 
means of which the Peninsula will 
be supplied by Great Britain exclu- 
sively, with all articles necessary for 
its internal consumption. ‘The Cortes 
have also left it to the government 
to adopt all suitable measures re- 
specting the acknowledgment of the 
independence of the revolted colo- 
nies. Meantime the ports of those 
provinces are thrown open by Spain 
to the ships and merchandize of 
her allies. It is the same with 
the ports of Cuba; and in case of 
need, that island will receive from 
some ally of Spain (viz. England) a 
sufficient force to maintain the au- 
thority of the government. Finally, 
the Cortes have decreed the creation 
of two millions of reals, of annuities, 
inscribed in the great book of the 
public debt. These new annuities 
are to meet the claims of the English 
government on account of the pira- 
cies committed under the Spanish 
flag. ‘The immense importance of 
these measures to the commerce oi 
Great Britain is evident. We cannot 
but entertain the hope of seeing the 
wish, which we have more than once 
expressed, at length accomplished, 
by the annexation of Cuba to the 
British crown. 
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SKETCH OF FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


France.—The New Year in France 
is seldom marked by the publication 
of any important work, the booksel- 
lers being eager to recommend them- 
selves by elegant trifles of all de- 
scriptions, intended as presents for 
ladies, or suitable for New Years’ 
gifts. On account of the literary re- 
putation, and the great age of the au- 
thor, we may mention that Madame 
de Genlis, who has been so long ac- 
customed to dedicate her pen to the 
instruction of youth, has not been 
willing to forget them on this occa- 
sion; and has presented them with 
L’ Le des Monstres, preceded by Les 
Jeux Champetres. 

The same lady’s Diners du Baron 
d’Holbach, which we mentioned last 


month, has given rise to a warm dis-' 


pute between the friends and enemies 
of the philosophers; the former of 
whom extol the work to the skies, 
while the latter heartily abuse it, and 
accuse the author of disingenuousness 
for the manner in which she has con- 
trived to attack Voltaire ; for, as she 
could not introduce him at these 
Dinners without an anachronism, she 
represents little notes, extracted or 
imitated from his correspondence 
with D’Alembert, as being read after 
dinner, 

The theatrical novelties this month 
have not been of much importance. 
Several new pieces have, indeed, 
been well received, but their merit, 
as literary productions, is not such as 
to entitle them to permanent repu- 
tation. Among them is Valeria, 
which has been already transplanted 
to the English stage, under the 
title of Augusta, or the Blind Girl: 
the authors (for it seems to be 
quite a fashion for two to join in 
composing one piece) have entitled it 
a Comedy, but it is in truth a Me- 
lodrama. It is, on the whole, an 
imitation of a German piece, called 
The Oculist for Love. 

Mr. X. V. Drapernaud has pub- 
lished a Tragedy, called Louis I. (Le 
Debonnaire) or Fanaticism in the 
ninth Century. It had been accepted 
and rehearsed at the second French 
theatre, when it was suspended by 
the Censorship. Notwithstanding 
some extremely harsh verses and in- 
excusable want of correctness in the 


style, it has, in some scenes, numerous 
beauties, which would probably have 
insured its success on the stage. 
Another tragedy, by the same author, 
called Eudoxie, has been accepted at 
the second French theatre. It is 
taken from the History of the Lower 
Empire. The Princess, who gives 
her name to the piece, was the 
daughter of Theodosius II.— she 
married Valentinian III., and to 
avenge the death of that Prince who 
was assassinated by order of Pe- 
tronius Maximus, she secretly invited 
the ferocious Genseric to Rome. 
Great expectations are entertained 
of this tragedy. The only novel that 
has attracted much attention is the 
Adventures of Jacques Fauvel, in 
four volumes, by M. Droz, and Mr. 
Picard. Here, too, party spirit has 
shown itself in the different opinions 
given of the merits of this novel. 
While one party cries it up as equal 
to Gil Blas, or to the best of the 
Scotch Novels, the other is much 
more sparing of its praise, and re- 
proaches the authors with the want 
of probability in the incidents, and of 
that attention to the manners of the 
age which they pretend to paint, 
which is the grand charm of the 
Scotch Novelist. ©The work is, 
however, on the whole, interesting, 
aud has been well received by the 
public. The scene is laid in the 
reign of Louis X1V. 

Mr. Charles Dupin, so well known 
by his works relative to the maritime 
and military establishment of Great 
Britain, has just published Applica- 
tions de Géomeétrie et de Mécanique a 
la Marine, aux Ponts et Chaussées, 
Wc. one volume, 4to. 

The twenty-third, twenty-fourth, 
and twenty-fifth volumes of the Dic- 
tionnaire des Sciences Naturelles, are 
just delivered to the subscribers, and 
No. 21, 22, and 23, of the plates. 
Among the many important and long 
articles in these volumes, we have 
remarked Independance des Forma- 
tions, a complete and entirely new 
Essay, by the celebrated Alexander 
Von Humboldt, on the position (gise- 
ment) of the rocks of the two hemis- 
pheres. This important Essay is 
likewise printed in a separate volume 


in 8vo, under the title of Essai géo- 
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gnostique sur le Gisement des Roches 
dans les deux Hémispheres. These 
volumes and numbers complete the 
work to about half of the text, and 
two thirds of the plates. 

Among the new editions, which 
are remarkably . well received, is 
that of the Funeral Orations of Bos- 
suet, Flechier, and other orators, 
with a preliminary discourse, and 
observations, by M. Dussault, | of 
which the third volume has lately 
appeared. M. Dussault shows him- 
self an enlightened and impartial 
critic, and a very elegant writer. 
M. Alexander Duval, well known as 
a fertile writer for the stage, is now 
publishing a complete edition of his 
works, including several inedited 
pieces. In the fifth volume is Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, which was com- 
posed at the time that Buonaparte 
intended (or pretended to intend) 
an invasion of England. ‘The allu- 
sions introduced to suit the occa- 
sion not answering the expectations of 
the first Consul,—and the long lank 
chevalaresque figure of the performer 
who ahs William having given the 
wits a fair opportunity to compare 
the Conqueror with Don Quixote,— 
Buonaparte was mortified, and the 
further performance forbidden. 

Mr. Letronne has just finished a 
work, of which great expectations 
are entertained: it is Researches into 
the History of Egypt, during the 
domination of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, derived from Greek and La- 
tin Inscriptions, relative to the Chro- 
nology, the State of the Arts, the 
civil and religious Usages of that 
Country, one volume, 8vo. It is a 
remarkable and interesting circum- 
Stance, that M. Champollion, Jun., 
whose success in investigating the 
Egyptian hieroglyphics has excited 
such great expectations, and M. Le- 
tronne, have arrived by very differ- 
ent ways at the same conclusion. 
From the discoveries of both, it ap- 
pears that not one of the four famous 
zodiacs discovered in Egypt is ante- 
rior to the dominion of the Romans 
in that country. .M. Champollion 
discovers, by the designs of the bas 
reliefs of the great portico of Esné, 
that the zodiac of that. temple was 
carved under the reign of the Em- 
peror Claudius ; M. Letronne proves, 
trom Greek inscriptions in. the tem- 
ple of Esné, that the zodiac sculp~ 


ture on the ceiling of the pronaos of 
that edifice was made in the reign of 
Antoninus, though the date of it had 
been fixed at 3000 years before the 
Christian era; the temple itself, 
which was presumed to be of the 
same antiquity, is not anterior to the 
reign of Hadrian. The planisphere of 
Denderah, in which M. Champollion 
has read in hieroglyphics the word 
Autokrator, is assigned by him to 
the reign of Nero; and M. Letronne 
proves, from Greek inscriptions, that 
the rectangular zodiac of the pronaos 
must be of the reign of Tiberius. 
The Memoirs of Madame Cam- 
pan contain many very curious anec- 
dotes of the Court of France, and 
justify the unfortunate and much in- 
jured Queen Marie Antoinette, from 
the odious inculpations which were 
so generally brought against her. 
We must not conclude this sketch of 
French literature without mention- 
ing, as belonging to it, Napoleon’s 
Memoirs dictated to Count Mon- 
tholon and General Gourgaud, and 
the Journal of Las Cases, though, as 
they are printed in London, both in 
French and English, and are so ge- 
nerally read, it is unnecessary to 
dwell upon them. 
Germany.—Munich—A_ work is 
just announced, which will be highly 
interesting to antiquarians, archi- 
tects, painters, and artists in gene- 
ral. Greece, the native land of art, 
besides the strict and regular forms 
of architecture, had carried to great 
perfection the branch which we call 
ornament, and left to posterity the 
finest and most beautiful models. 
These, however, superseded by the 
superfluity of ornament among the 
Romans, and unknown on the revi- 
val of the arts in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, remained without influence in 
latter times, and, till the middle of 
the last century, lay buried in the 
ruins of the dilapidated monuments 
of Greece. Even the earlier travel- 
lers and connoisseurs took but little 
notice of them; and it is only within 
the last twenty years that the ex~ 
tent, beauty, aud importance of this 
branch of the art among the Greeks 
have been clearly understood, and 
considered to be deserving of more 
accurate attention and examination. 
Mr. Von Klenze,.in Munich, chief 
architect of the court, well known as a 
great friend and connoisseur of Gree 
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cian art, possessing a rich collection 
of genuine Greek ornaments, has 
yielded to the wishes of numerous 
friends of art, and consented to pub- 
lish it. ‘The work will comprise the 
most beautiful oraments of Greek an- 
tiquity, as well those executed in 
seshie and stone, as those in terra 
cotta, and painted. As the draw- 
ings will all be made by Mr. Klenze 
himself, and the greatest care be be- 
stowed on the engraving, it is hoped 
that the work will be equal to any 
thing of the kind hitherto published. 
It will probably consist of about 
eight numbers, each containing six 
plates in large folio. 

Vienna.—A most important work, 
published some months ago, but 
which appears not to be known in 
England, is, Constantinople and the 
Bosphorus locally and _ historically 
described, by Mr. Joseph Von Ham- 
mer. The author, who, besides his 
other qualifications for the task, pos- 
sesses the double advantage of ah 
intimate acquaintance with the Turk- 
ish language, and a long residence 
in Constantinople, describes the his- 
tory of Constantinople, from the esta- 
blishment of ancient Byzantium to 
our times; the revolutions which 
those two cities have experienced ; 
the religion, the manners, and the 
customs of a people, so different from 
us; their peeuliar institutions; the 
form of government, the administra- 
tion, the political situation, and the 
monuments of magnificence and pub- 
lic utility, which still exist in the 
capital of the Ottoman empire. The 
immense multitude of the details 
contained in these two large volumes, 
renders it impossible to give an ana- 
lysis of them within the limits to 
which we are confined. They are 
evidently the result of vast reading 
and indefatigable patience in the 
most minute researches. The au- 
thor never adopts without examina- 
tion the opinions of preceding wri- 
ters, but always refers to the foun- 
tain head. The Greek authors of the 
Byzantine History are as familiar 
to him as the Turkish writers of 
modern Constantinople, and it is evi- 
dent that he has been long prepar-’ 
ing the materials which he has here 
employed. If any reproach can be 
made against him, it is not that he 
has neglected any part of the picture 


which he had to draw; but rather, 


that he has sometimes’ indulged in 
digressions, not immediately connect- 
ed with the subject. Mr. Von Ham- 
mer has added to his work 120 Greek, 
Latin, Arabic, Persian, and Turkish 
inscriptions, with a plan of the city 
of Constantinople, and a chart of the 
Bosphorus. 

Dr. Sieber’s Travels in Crete, 2 
vols. $vo, contain much vuluable in- 
formation, both on the ancient and 
present state of that great island, 
and particularly on the manners of 
the Turks and Greeks ; presenting a 
most striking, and evidently faith- 
ful picture, in which the pacha, con- 
suls, physicians, clergy, Greek and 
Turkish officers, the slavery of the 
women, &c. &c. are represented. 

Poland.—Mr. Nathan Rounfeld, 
a Jew of Warsaw, has just publish- 
ed a history of Poland in the Hebrew 
language. This work, which some 
persons may think it singular the au- 
thor should have undertaken, will, 
doubtless, interest his Jewish bre- 
thren, who form a considerable pro- 
portion of the population of the Po- 
lish provinces, and cannot, therefore, 
be indifferent to the history of that 
kingdom. It is said, that the au- 
thor has consulted the best authori- 
ties, and that his work is written 
with much judgment. Count Ed- 
ward Raczynski has now published 
the long-expected account of his tra- 
vels to Constantinople, the plain of 
Troy, and the coasts of Asia Minor, 
in 1814. It is a pretty considerable 
work, consisting of above fifty sheets, 
and $2 plates. It is in the Polish 
language, printed at Warsaw, and 
a splendid specimen of topography. 

ttaly.—The following work has 
been lately published, Componimenti 
Teatrali di Speciosa Zanardi Bot- 
tioni, Parmigiana. Parma, Svo. 1822. 
Several journals, especially the Gi- 
ornale de’ Letterati of Pisa, No. 5, 
have given an account of the drama- 
tic productions of this young lady, 
who, as far as is known, is the first 
of her sex in Italy who has ventured 
to put on the sock of Thalia. These 
dramas are, La Marchesa di Main- 
tenon — 1 Contrapposti — 1] Matri- 
monio per Generosita. Jn regularity 
of plan, natural developement, ma- 
nagement of the passions, and strict 
morality, they are equal, say the 
critics, to any that have appeared 
for a long time in Italy. 
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An Encyclopedia, or, General Dic- 
tionary of the Science of Music is about 
to be published under the direction of Mr. 
Bacon, assisted by Messrs. Clementi, 
Bishop, Horsley, Wesley, Shield, and 
Hewitt. ‘The work will be printed in 2 
Volumes, 4to. and illustrated by numerous 
engravings. 

An edition of Shakspeare is about to be 

published, containing the whole of his 
Plays, in one pocket volume, with a glos- 
sary. 
Sharon Turner, Esq. FSA. is about to 
publish, in 4to. the third volume of his 
History of England, embracing the Middle 
Ages. 

‘Mr. Frederick Clissold, who made the 
next ascent of Mont Blanc, after the fatal 
accident, that befel the Guides of Dr. 
Hamel, in 1820, by the fall of an Ava- 
lnnche, is about to publish an account of 
his journey, for the benefit of the Guides 
of Chamouni. 

The late Dr. Whittaker’s General His- 
tory of the County of York is within a 
part of its completion, and will form two 
handsome folio volumes. 

The Rev. Edward Irving has in the 
press, in an 8yo. volume, Pulpit Orations, 
Lectures, and Sermons, delivered in the 
Caledonian Church, Hatton Garden. 

Mr. Bakewell is preparing for publica- 
tion, ** Observations made during a Re- 
sidence in the Tarentane and various parts 
of the Grecian and Pennine Alps, in 
Savoy, and in Switzerland and Auvergne, 
in the Years 1820, 1521, aud 1822, with 
Comparative Views of the Geology of these 
Countries with that of Great Briiain,” 
illustrated with Plates, &c. 

The Memoirs and Correspondence of 
Charles A. Stothard, SA. by his Widow, 
will be published very shortly, in one 
volume, 8vo. with a portrait and fac- 
smiles on wood of some of his original 
Sketches, in Letters to his Friends. 

The Rev. G. S. Faber is printing, in 2 
8vo. volumes, a Treatise on the Genius 
and Object of the Patriarchal, the Levi- 
tical, and the Christian Dispensations. 

Mr. Hornor is about to publish in four 
engravings, a View of London and the 
surrounding Country, taken with mathe- 
matical accuracy from an observatory 
purposely erected over the cross of St. 
Paul's Cathedral. A Prospectus is pub- 
lished, containing xome beautiful engrav- 
ings, illustrative of the plan and execution 
of the work. 

Mr. Scott’s History of England during 
the reign of George III. designed as a 
continuation to Hume and Smollett, will 
appear in the course of the month, in 4 
vols. 8vo., and also in 5 vols, 1umo. 

Jan. 1823. 


The Flood of Thessaly; The Girl of 
Provence; the Letter of Boccacio; the 
Fall of Saturn ; the Genealogist, a Chinese 
Tale, and other Poems, by Barry Corn- 
wall, will be published on the first of 
March. 

Mr, Scoresby has in the press an Ac- 
count of his Voyage to Greenland in the 
summer of 1822, and of his re-discovery 
of the Eastern Coast of West Greenland. 

The following works are in the press :— 

Kouterwek’s History of Spanish and 
Portuguese Literature, translated from the 
original German. By Miss Thomasina 
Ross, in 2 Volumes, 8vo. 

The Antiquities of Free-Masonry, from 
the Creation of the World to the dedication 
of Solomon’s Temple. Dy the Rey. G. 
Oliver. 

A Latin Grammar, by C. G. Zumpt, 
Professor in the Fredericks Gymnasium, 
Berlin. Translated from the German, 
with additions. By the Rev. J. Kenrick, 
AM. 

Marthe, a memorial of a beloved and 
only Sister. By Andrew Reed, Author 
of ** No Fiction.” 

An Elegy on the late Henry Martyn, 
and other Pieces. By John Lawson, 
Missionary at Calcutta, with a Portrait of 
Mr. Martyn. 

Popular Tales and Romances of the 
Northern Nations, in three Volumes, post 
Byo. 

Pcems, Dramatic and Miscellaneous. 
By Henry Neele. 

Practical Christianity, illustrated by 
Biblical Examples, also by Reflections on 
some of the principal parts of the Lloly 
Scriptures. By Mrs. Sheriffe. 

The Diary of a Journey through 
Southern India, Egypt, and Palestine, in 
1821 and 1822. By a Field Ofkcer of 
Cavalry, in an &vo. Volume, with Maps, 
&e. 

Letters upon the Art of Miniature 
Painting, containing the most clear, and, at 
the sanie time, progressive Instructions in 
the Art, and the processes for attaining 
perfection in it. 

The Elements of Anglo Saxon Gram- 
mar, with Copious Notes, illustrating the 
structure of the Saxon, and the formation 
of the English Language; with Engrav- 
ings, fac-similes of Manuscripts, &c. Ly 
the Rev. J. Bosworth, MA. 

Travels through part of the United 
States and Canada, in 1818 and 1819, to 
illustrate the Moral, Literary, and Religious, 
Condition of the Country. By J. Al. 
Duncan, Ab. 
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WORKS LATELY PUBLISIIED. 


Law. 


Roscoe's Additional Observations on Penal 
Jurisprudence, 8vo. fis. boards. 

A Supplement to the 23d Edition of 
Dr. Burn’s Justice of the Peace and 
Parish Officer. By George Chetwynd, 
Esq. MY. 1 Vol. 8vo. 16s. 


Miscellaneous. 


History of Roman Literature from its 
earliest period to the Augustan Age. In 
2 Vols. By John Dunlop, ll. 11s. Gd. 

Rivington’s Annual Register, 1798. 20s. 
boards. 

Relics of Literature. By Stephen Collet, 
AM. 8vo. lds. 

Universal Stenography ; or, a Practical 
System of Short-Hand, combining Legi- 
bility and Brevity upon the zeneral Prin- 
ciples of the late ingenious Mr. Samuel 
Taylor, with Improvements from the best 
Writers. By W. Harding. Elegantly 
printed in 12mo., price 3s. 

The Inn-Keeper’s Album. Arranged for 
Publication, by W. F. Deacon. 8vo. 12s. 

Memoirs of the late Mrs. Paterson wife 
of the Rev. Dr. Paterson, St. Petersburgh. 
By the Rev. William Swan, 3s. 6d. 

The Hermit of Dumpton Cave; or, 
Devotedness to God, and Usefulness to 
Man, exemplified in the Old Age of 
Joseph Croome Petit, of Dumpton, near 
Ramsgate. With a Portrait. 12mo. 5s. 

Anecdotes, Biographical Sketches, and 
Memoirs, collected by Letitia Matilda 
Hawkins. Volume the First, with a Por- 
trait and another Engraving. 8vo. 9s. 

The Cabinet of Portraits, with Biogra- 
phical Sketches. By Robert Scott, Esq. 
kive Prints. In 1l2mo. Part I. 2s. 6d. 
Demy vo. 4s. Quarto 7s. India Paper 9s. 


Novels and Tales. 
Peveril of the Peak, by the Author of 
Waverley. 4 Vols. 2/. 2s 
The Work Table; or, Evening Con- 
versation. By Miss E. A. Souter. 2 Vols. 
Foolscap, 7s. 
The Happy Family, a Tale. By Miss 


Sandham. $s. 6d. 


Poetry. 

Ancient Ballads, translated from the 
Spanish. By J. G. Lockhart. 4to. 18s. 

Quotations from the British Poets, being 
a Pocket Dictionary of their most Admired 
Passages. 24mo. 4s. 

Shakspear’s Tempest, being No. I. of 
Pickering’s Miniature Edition. With a 
Plate. 1s. Gd. 





Political Economy. 


A Letter to the Marquis of Lansdowne 
on the Reputed Excess and Depreciation 
of Bank Notes, and on the Consequences 
of the New Metallic Currency. By 
Daniel Beaumont Payne, Esq. &vo. 1s. 6d. 

A Letter to the Rev. T. R. Malthus, 
being an Answer to the Criticism on Mr, 
Giodwin’s Work on Population. By David 
Booth. 8vo, 5s. 


Theology. 

A Vindication of the Authenticity of 
the Narratives contained in the first two 
Chapters of the Gospel of St. Matthew and 
St. Luke; being an Investigation of 
Objections urged by the Unitarian Editors 
of the improved Version of the New 
Testament; with an Appendix. By a 
Layman. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 

The Village Preacher ; a Collection of 
short plain Sermons, partly original, partly 
selected, and adapted to Village instruction, 
Volume the third. 12mo. 5s. 

Sermons. By the Rev. John Hayden, 
Curate of Londonderry Cathedral. 8vo. 
Bs. 

A New Self-Interpreting Testament, 
with the parallel passages at length, Kc. 
By the Rev. John Platts. Part 1. Royal 
dto, 7s. Demy 8vo. 4s. bd, 


Voyages, §¢. 


Narrative of a Voyage round the World, 
in the Uranie and Physicienne Corvettes, 
commanded by Captain Freycinet, during 
the Years 1817, 18, 19, and 20; on a 
Scientific Expedition undertaken by order 
of the French Government, in a series of 
Letters to a Friend. By J. Arago, 
Draftsman to the Expedition. With 26 
Engravings, 4to. 32. 13s. Gd. 

Views of Ireland, Moral, Political, and 
Religious. By John O'Driscol, Esq. 2 
Vols. 8vo. 17. 4s. 

Journal of a Tour from Astrachan to 
Karass, containing Remarks on the general 
Appearances of the Country, Manners of 
the Inhabitants, &c.; with the substance 
of many Conversations with Effendis, 
Mollas, and other Mahommedans, on the 
Questions at Issue between them and 
Christians. By the Rev. William Glen, 
Missionary, Astrachan. 12mo. price 4s. 

Notes on Egypt, Nubia, the Oasis, 
Mount Sinai, and Jerusalem. By Sir 
Fred. Henniker, Bart. 8vo. 12mo. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTsS. 


The Rev. H. R. Pechell, MA. Fellow of All 
Souls, Oxford, ta the Rectory of Bix, in the coun- 
ty of Oxford.—The Rev. T. St. Laurence, son of 
the Bishop of Cork, to the Archdeaconry of Koss. 
—The Kev. D. Cresswell, DD. to the Vicarage of 
Enfield, Middlesex.—The Kev. H. Palmer, to the 
Perpetual Caracy of Broadway, Somerseishire.— 
The Rev. C. H. Hodgson, to the Rectory of Ber- 
wick St. Leonard, with the Chapel of Sedgehill 
annexed, Wilts; Patron, J. Bennett, Esq. MP.— 
The Rev. J. Stevens Phillott, to the Rectory of 
Framborough; Patron, J. Francis Gunning, Esq. 
—The Kev- J. Boyle, to the Perpetua! Curacy of 
Wereham and Wretton, Norfolk; Patron, EB. R. 
Pratt, Esqg.—The Rev. J. Wareyn Darby, M.A. to 
the Vicarage of Wicklewood, Norfolk; Patrons 
Mrs. Kett and R. Heber, Esq. 

CAMBERIDGE.—W. J. Bankes, Esq. MP. has 
made a valuable preseut to the University Library, 


consisting of several works recently printed at 
Milan and Venice, among which are the classical 
reliques edited by Angeio Maio, the learned Li- 
brarian of the Vatican. ‘The greater part of these 
books are exceedingly rare, a very limited num- 
ber of impressions having been taken, in some 
instances not more than twenty, 

The Rev. T.S. Hughes, BD. of Emanuel Col- 
lege, electe! Christian Advocate of this Universi- 
ty, in the room of the Rev. J. Lonsdale, of King’s 
College. 

The subject of the Hulsean Lecture, for 1823, is, 
“The Nature and Advantage of the Influence of 
the Holy Spirit."—The Prize for the Hulscan Essay 
for 1822, has been adjudged to Mr, C. Austin, of 
Jesus College. The subject, “ The Arvument for 
the Genuineness of the Sacred Volume, as gene- 
rally received by Christians,” 








BIRTHS. 

Dec, 14.—At Clifton, the lady of C. A. Elton, Esq. 
aso. 

2. At Holkham House, Norfolk, Lady Anne 
Coke, wife of Thomas William Coke, Esq. MP. 
for the County of Norfoik, a son and heir. 

20. The lady of John Bonfoy Kooper, Esq. of 
Woodbury Hall, Cambridgeshire, a daughter. 
Jan. 1. 1923.—In Hereford-street, the lady of Ed- 

mund Antrobus, Esy. a son. 

3. The Hon. Mrs. Thos. Erskine, a daughter. 

4. At Footscray Cottage, Mrs. Coryton, a dauzhter. 

— Atthe Priory, Reigate, Viscountess Eastnor, a 
daughter. 

— At Newport, Isle of Wight, the lady of John 
Cooke, Esq. a daugiiter. : 

S. At Twickenham, the lady of Wm. Jones Bur- 
dett, Esq. a son. , 

9. The lady of the Hon. W. Cust, a dauchter. 

11. In Portland-place, the lady of J.B. Ricketts, 
Esq. u daughter, 

— In South Andley-street, Lady Frederica Stan- 
hope, a son. 

15. Ju Upper Bedford-place, Russell-square, the 
lady of Win. Loftus Lowndes, Esq. a son. 

IN SCOTLAND 

Edinburgh, on Christmas Day, the lady of Sir 
James Milles Riddell, Bart. a son and heir, and 
a daughter. 

IN IRELAND. 

At Shamrock Lodge, Belfast, the lady of William 

Boyd, Jun. Esq. a son. : 


ABROAD, 
At Brussels, at the house of Viscountess North- 
land, Lady Mabella Knox, a son aud heir. 


MARRIAGES. 

Lately, Charles Carpenter Bompass, Esq. of Bris- 
tol, Rarrleter-at-tav, to Mary Steele, eldest 
daughter of Joseph Toinkins, Esq. of Brough- 
ton, Hants. , 

Dee. $1,—At Culham, Oxfordshire, the Rev. A. T. 
Gilbert, DD. Principal of Erazenose College, to 
Mary Ann, only child of the Rev. R. Wintle, 
Prebendary, of St. Paul's, Vicar of Culham, and 
Reetor of Compton Keauchamp, Berks. 

Jan. 1, 1823. —At Speldburst, Kent, Thos. Baker, 
iq. Of Dittom-place, Kent, to Anne Everet:, 
ehlest danshter of William Camfeld, Esq. of 
Groombridge. 

— At Gavton, Edward, eldest son of Edward Eve- 
rard, Esq. of Middleton House, Norfolk, to 
Anna Pheodosin, eldest daughter of St. Andrew 
“t. John, Esq. of Gayton Hall, and Grand- 
danghter of the Hon. and Rey. St. Andrew St. 
Joln, late Dean of Worcester. 

8. At Cherington, Warwickshire, Jas. Allan Park, 
Esq. eldest son of the Hon. Mr. Justice Park, 
to Mary, daughter of the late Rev. W. Dickins. 


— At St. George's, Hanover-square, the Hon. 
Major Gen. Fermcr, only brother of the Earl of 
Pomfret, to Miss Borough, only daughter of Sir 
Richard Dorough, Bart. of Pordand-place, and 
niece to Lord Viscount Lake. 

9. Atst. George's, Hanover-square, by the Rev. 
Charles Ward, Joha Ward, Esq. of Christ Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and second son of John Waad, 
Esq. of Marlborough, to Ann, eldest danchter of 
Sam. Merriman, MVD. of Brook-street, Grosve- 
nor-syuare. 

— At Kushton, the Rev. H. Rule Sarel, Rector of 
Kalcombe, Sussex, to Janet, eldest danehter of 
the late Richard Booth, Esq. of Glenden Hall, 
Northamptonshire, 

— At Camberwell, the Rey. Thos. Henry Walpole, 
of All Souls, Oxford, and of Sutton Valeuce, 
Kent, to Sarah, voungest daughter of Captain 
W. A. Meriton, of Peckham, Surrey. 

10. At St. Mary’s, Islington, the Rev. J. Addison 
Coombs, of Manchester, to Eliza, daughter of 
Thos. Wilson, Esq. of Highbury-place. 

14. At St. Pancras Church, the Rev. J. P. Malle- 
son, AM. of Leeds, to AnnaSophia, daughter of 
a Taylor, Esq. of Frederick-place, Hampstead 
toad. 

— At. St. Andrew's, Holborn, J. Pugh, Esq. of 
Gray’s Lon, Barrister-at-law, to Christiana Jane, 
second daughter of the late Mr. J. Singer, of 
Beckington, Somersetshire. 

— At Richmond, Henry Dymoke, Esq. eldest son 
of the Rev. the Champion Dymoke, of Scri- 
velsby Court, Lincolnshire, to Emma, second 
daughter of William Pearce, Esq. of Billingford, 
Noriotk. 

16. \t Humpstead, Thos. Beckwith, Esq. of Bed- 
ferd-place, to Elizabeth Sephia, second daughter 
of the late John Spottiswocde, Esq. of Spottis- 
woode, 

21, At St. George's, Hanover Square, by the Dean 
ot Carlisle, Lewis Lloyd, Esq. of New Norfolk- 
street, Park-lane, to Mrs. Champion, of Gros- 

yenor Square, 


IN IRELAND. 

At Dublin. by his Grace the Archbishop of Dub- 
lin, Rich. Heywood, Esq. banker, of Mauchies- 

' ter, to Jane, second daughter of the Right Hon, 
and most Rev. Wm, Magee, Lord Archbishop of 
Dublin. 

At Pinblin, Andrew Trevor, Esq.son of Dr. Trevor, 
to Blizabech Barbary Mary, relict of W. G. Bell, 
Esq. of Bouneth, in the Island of Barbadee:. 


ABROAD. 

At Bombay, Lieut. George Frankland, 65th Foot, 
son of the Rey. Roger Frankland, Canon of 
Wells, and Grandson of Sir Thos. Frankland, 
Bart. to Ann, third daughter of the late Thos. 
Mason, Esq. John-street, Bedford-row. 

At Madras, Anstruther Cheape, Esq. of the Madras 
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240 Deaths. 


Civil Service, to Matilda, second daughter 0 
Daniel Neale, Esq. of the Supreme Court. 

At Florence, (Dec. 2Ist) by the Rev. Dr. Trevor, 
at the residence of the British Ambassador, 
Miss Bold, of Bold Hall, Lancashire, daughter 
and heiress of the late Peter Patten Bold, Esq. 
to Prince Sapieha. ‘ 

At Paris, at the British Ambassador’s Chapel, in 
presence of his Excellency Sir Charles Stuart, 
and Lady Elizabeth Stoart, Magdalen, eldest 
dauchter of Colonel Croft, to Frederick Croft, 


hsq. 
DEATHS. 

Lately, at his seat Eastwood, in the vicinity of 
Tenby, at the advanced age of 83, Sir Hen 
Mannix, Bart. This highly respectable indivi- 
dual (who was born at Cork, in 1740) was exem- 
plary for his conduct both as a magistrate and a 
private country gentleman, which latter charac- 
ter he sustained with the most iriendly hospita- 
lity. In his former capacity his zeal and ability 
procured for him the dignity of Baronet from 
the Duke of Rutland, curing his Grace's vice- 
rovalty in [reland. 

19. At Stratton-house, Chilcompton, Somerset- 
shire. in his G3d vear, Charles Gordon Gray, 
Esq. Vice President of the Bath and West of 
England Agricultural Society. 

23. At Stourhead, the seat of Sir Richard Colt 
Hoare, Bart. the Rev. John Offer. 

2%. In Guilford-street, in her 89th year, Mrs. Be. 
wicke, relict of the late Benjamin Bewicke, 
Esq. of New Ormon-street. 

— Louisa Carolina, the lady of Rear Admiral Ri- 
chard Graves, and daughter of Sir John Col- 
leton, Bart. aged 59. 

26. In South-street, Grosvenor-square, Lady A- 

reece. 

29. The Right Hon. the Dowager Lady Blantyre. 

30. At her house, in Waterloo-place, the Countess 
of Feremont, aged 53. Her remains were re- 
moved, January 6, for interment, in the family 
vault, in Somersetshire. 

— At Chiswick, aged 66, George Woodroffe, Esq. 
late Chief Prothonotary of His Majesty’s Court 
of Common Pleas. 

3). In Hornton-street, Kensington, aged 41, Mary 
Ann, wife of Lieut. Col. Thos. Burke, CB. 

Jan. 1. 18v8.—At Sherborne Castle, Oxfordshire, 
Mary Frances, Countess of Macclesfield. 

— Sir John Everitt, Kut. of Sloane-street, aged 64, 

— At his house at Clapton, Sam, Pett, Esq. MD. 
in his Seth year. 

— In Sloane-street, in his 80th year, Patrick Wil- 
kie, Esq. late Consul at Carthagena. 

2. In Lower Grosyenor-street, Mirs. Hanmer Wat- 
sun, of Hanmer Hall, Yorkshire, relict of the 
late John Watson, Esq. and previously of Hum- 
phrevy Hanmer, Esq. of Hanmer Hall. 

= At Blackheath, Mrs. Hanmer, relict of Dr. 
Hanmer, rector of Stepney. 

— At Firbeck Hall, Yorkshire, aged71, Mrs. Gally 
Knight. 

3. Mr. James Taylor, of East Retford, Notts., 
aged 71. 

3. At Brighton,in his 66th year, Dr. Harness, MD. 
FLS. and late Medical Commissioner of the 
Transport Board. 

= At Holland-grove, Lancashire, Sarah, the lady 
of Johu Alex. Hodson, Esq. MP. for Wigan. 

4, At the Rectory-house, Whittinctou, Gloucester. 
shire, Anne, eldest daughter of the late George 
Hieks, Esq. MD, of St. James's Palace. 

— At Cheltenham, in 24th vear, the Hen. Jobn 
Rodney, yonagest son of the late Richt Hon, 
Lord Koduey, and brother to the present Lord. 

= In Clarges-street, Mary Aun, relict of the late 
Lieut.-Gen, Hethersett, of Shropham, Norfolk. 

5. At Drayeot, Wilts, Lady Catherine Tylney Long, 
relict of the late Sir James Tviney Long, and 
aunt to the present carl of Plymouth. 

=~ At Richniond, while on a visit at the Rev. W. 
Rewsher’s, Mary, wife of James Skinner, Esq. 
of Belle Vae House, Devonshire, in her 87th 
year. 

6. In her 27th year, Caroline, wife of Ponamy 
Dobrée, Esq. of Clapton, after being delivered 
of a son on the 4th. 

— At Camberwell, Georze Young, Esq. formerly 

Of Grote’s-buildings, Blackheath, in his 63d year. 

¢- At Dawlish, aged 6}, Lady Cary, relict of Sir 

Kobert Cars, Bast, of Hampton, Middicsex. 


[Feb, 


— At Hastings, afiera long illness, Lady Mus. 
grave, relict of the late Sir James Musgrave, 
Bart. of Barnsley, in the county of Gloucester. 

— At Hale-hall, near Warrington, Ann, the lady 
of John Blackburn, Esq. MP. for the county of 
Lancaster. 

Lately, at Crome, the seat of the Earl of Coven. 
try, in his 64th year, J, B. Smith, Esq. who ex. 
pired very suddenly. He requested his attendaut, 
who had left him bat a short time before in his 
usual health, to call Lord Deerhurst to him, as 
he felt exceedingly unwell, and expired shortly 
afterwards, just as his Lordship was entering his 
apartment, 

9. Joseph Savill, Esq. of Little Waltham Lodge, 
Essex, aged 46. 

10, J. S, Clamtree, Esq. of Bloomsbury-square., 

— At Glynher, Carmarthenshire, James Hanc- 
kell, Esq. late of Wandsworth Common. 

— AtiKcnsington, Viscountess Dowager Montacue. 

— At Beaumont-house, Jersey, the seat of her 
brother-in-law, Martha, the wite of Charles 
Pipon, Esq. aged 45. 

1]. In Chenies-street, Bedford-square, after a 
painful illness, Mr. M. P. King, an eminent 
musical composer, aged 50. 

— At Walthamstow, Mary, wife of W. N. Lan- 
caster, Esq. in her 45th year. 

— At Castle Town, Bearhaven, aged 26; Lieut. 
W. A. Longmore, of his Majesty’s ship Arab; 
eldest son of the late Rev. A, Longmore, of 
Great Baddow, Essex. 

12. In Guildford-place, aged 22, Caroline, wife of 
Edward Ireland, Esq. of the Hon, East India 
Company service, dauzhter of the late Capt. Ko- 
binsou, aud grand-daughter of the late Dr. Ross, 
of Dundee. 

13. At his house, in Skinner-street, DPishopgate- 
without, Samuel Nash, Esq. twenty-two years 
Common-Councilman of Bishopgate Ward. 

— Margaret Ann, wife of W. Saunders, Esq. of 
Chapel-street, Grosvenor-place. 

14. lu South Audley-streei, Lady Frederica Stan- 
hope, the lady of the Hon. J. H. Stanhope, aud 
eldest daughter of the Earl of Mansfield, after 
her accouchment on the llth. The infant died 
the day after its birth. 

15, Jane, wife of J.S. Taylor, Esq. of Great James- 
street, Bedford-row. 

— At Southampton, on his way from Bath, whi- 
ther he had been for the recovery of his health, 
Richard Merricks, Esq. of Runeckton-house, 
near Chichester, aged 72. 

19. Thos. Scott, Esq. of New Bridge-street, in. his 
66th vear. 

— In Piccadilly, Miss Andrews, youngest daughi- 
ter of the Dean of Canterbury. 

Lately at Roehampton, Caroline, Countess Dowa- 
ger of Kingstoa, in her 69th year. 

IN SCOTLAND. 

At his seat, Runnock-barracks, in his 82d year, 
Colonel Alexander Robertson, of Strowan, chict 
of the ancient and numerous Clan Robertson. 
The Colonel was the son of Duncan Robertson, 
Esq. of Strowan, and the Hon. Mary Nairnc, 
daughter of Wm, Lord Nairne. 

IN IRELAND. 

In Sackville-street, Dubtin (Dee. 22), in his 94) 
year, the Marquis and Earl of Drogiveda, Vis- 
count Moore, Baron Mellefont, &c. His Lord- 
ship was a Field-Marshal, and the oldest Gene- 
ralin his Majesty’s service. In 1762 he raised 
the 18th dragoous, which regiment he continued 
to command till its reduction last year. In 1766 
he married Lady Anne Seymour (eldest danghter 
of the Marquis of Hertford), who died in 1787. 


ABROAD. 

At Sierra Leone, in his 29th year, Henry Mitton, 
Esq. of Tavistock-place. only surviving son vi 
the late H. Mitton, Esq. of Enfield. 

At Bombay, of an apoplectie fit, aged 56, the Rev. 
Nicholas Wade, AM. senior ‘Chaplain of the 
Presidency. 

At Madras, aged 27, the Rey. T. Nicholson, of the 
London Missionary Society, 

At Nice, in his 7th year, Hoary Leigh, youngest 
oon of Jolin Smith, Esq. MP. of Bienden Hall, 

ent, 

At Jersey, Brevet Major C. G. Alms, RA. 

At Paris, Robt. Jones Adeane, Esq, of Babraham, 
Cambridgeshire. 








